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CHAPTER I 

rriHE night was close and stifling, atid the dulled 
•^ bellowing of the snrf on the weather side of the 
island told me that the calm was about to break at last, 
and in another honr or so the thirsty, sandy soil wotild 
be drenched with the long-expected rain, and the droop- 
ing palms and pandanns trees wave their weaned branches 
to the cooling trade-wind once more. 

I rose irom my rough bed of cane-work and mats, 
and, lighting my pipe, went outside, walked down to 
the beach, and seating myself on a canoe, looked ont 
upon the wide expanse of ocean, bearing under a dark 
and lowering sky, and wondered moodily why I was ever 
such an idiot as to take charge of a trading station on 
Bach a God-forsaken place as Tarawa Island in the 
Gilbert Group. 

My house — or rather the collection of thatched huts 
which formed the trading station — stood quite apart 
from the native village, but not so far that I could 
not hear the murmur of voices talking ia their deep, 
hoarse, guttural tongue, and see, moving to and fro on 
the beach, the figures of women and children sent out 
to see that the fleet of canoes lying on the beach was 
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safe beyond the reach of the waves which the coming 
stonn would send in sweeping, endless lines across the 
outer reef to the foot of the coco-palms firinging the low- 
lying, monotonous shore. 

The day had been a more than usually depressing 
one with me ; and I had had many depressing days for 
the last four months. First of all, ever since I had 
landed on the island, nearly half a year before, I had 
suffered from bad health. Malarial fever, contracted in 
the gloomy, rain-soaked forests of New Ireland and New 
Britain, had poisoned my blood, soured my temper, and 
all but made me an old man at seven-and-twenty years 
of age. Violent attacks of ague, recurring with per* 
sistent and diabolical regularity eveiy week for many 
months, had so weakened me, that although I was able 
to attend to my business and do justice to my employers, 
I felt that I should never live to see the end of my two 
years' engagement unless I either shook off the fever 
or was enabled to leave the torrid regions of the 
Equatorial Pacific for a cooler climate — such as Samoa 
or the Marquesas or Society Islands. The knowledge, 
moreover, of the fact that the fever was slowly but 
surely killing me, and that there was no prospect c 
my being relieved by my employers and sent elsewhr 
— ^for I had neither money, friends, nor influence — >* 
an additional factor towards sending me into &\k 
morbid condition of mind that I had often contempl 
the idea — ^weak and ill as I was — of leaving the r 
alone in my whaleboat, and setting sail for T 
Samoa, more than a thousand miles distant. 

Most people may, perhaps, think that suck 
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could only emanate in the brain of a Innatio ; but saoh 
things had been done, time and time again, in my own 
knowledge in the Pacific, and aa the fevet racked m; 
bones and tortured my brain, and the fear of death upon 
this lonely island aasailed me in the long, long hom^ of 
night aa I lay groaning and sweltering, or shaking with 
agoe Dpon my coach of mats, the thought of the whale* 
boat so constantly recorred to me even in my more 
cheerM moments, when I was free from pain, that even- 
taally I half formed a resolution to make the attempt. 

For at the root of the despondency that ever over- 
powered me after a violent attack of ague there was a 
potent and never dormant agent urging me to action 
which kept me alive ; and that was my personal vanity 
and desire to distingaish myself before I died, or when 
Idled. 

For ten years I had sailed in the South Seas, and 
had bad my fall share of adventure and exciting episode, 
young aa I was, as befell those who, in the " sixties " 
and " seventies," ranged the Western and North- 
western Pacific. But thongh I had been thrice through 
the murderous Solomon Group as "recnuter" for a 
Fijian labour vessel — " blackbirders " or "slavers" 
these crafl are designated by good people who know 
nothing of the subject, and judge the Pacific Islands 
labour trade by two or three dreadful massacres per- 
petrated by Englishmen in the past — I had "never 
done anything." 

And to have " done something " in those days meant 
something worth talking about, something that would 
give a man a name and a place in the ranks of the 
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daring man who had spent nearly all their liTes in the 
South Seas. Little Barney Watt, the chief engineer 
of the Ripple, when the captain and most of the crew 
had been slanghtered by the niggers of Bougainville 
Island, had shut himself up in the deck'honse, and, 
wounded badly as he was, shot seTentean of them dead 
with his Winchestet, and cleared the steamer's decks. 
Then, with no other white man to help, he succeeded 
in bringing the Ripple to Sydney ; Cameron, the shark- 
fisher, after his crew mutinied at Wake Island, escaped 
with his native wife in a dinghy, and made a voyage of 
fifteen hundred miles to the Marshall Group ; Collier, 
of Tahiti, when the barque of which he was mate was 
seized by the native passengers off Peru Island and 
every white man of the crew but himself was murdered, 
blew up the vessel's main deck and killed seventy of the 
treacherous savages. Then, with but three native sea- 
men and two little native girls to assist him, he sailed 
the barque back safely to Tahiti. And wherever men 
gathered together in the South Seas — is Levuka, in 
Apia, in Honolulu, in Papeite — ^you would hear them 
talk of "Barney Watt," and "Cameron," and "Jack 
Collier." 

Should I, "Jim Sherry," ever succeed in doing some 
thing similar ? Would Fate be kind to me and give r 
a chanoe to distingoish myself, not only among 
fellows, but to make my name known to that oo' 
world from which in a fit of sullen resentment I } 
long severed myself? 

As I sat on the mat-covered canoe, moody yet £ 
the first squall of rain oame sweeping shorewa' 
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the darkened sea-ritn, and in a few minutes my boming 
akin wae drenched and cooled &om head to foot. Heed- 
less of the storm, howeTer, I remained without moving, 
watching the cnrling, phosphorescent breakers tumbling 
on the reef and listening with a feeling of pleasure to 
the rash and seethe of the rain sqnalls as they swept 
throngb the dense groTes of coco-palms behind me. 

Presently I rose, and walking orer to my boat-shed, 
which was bnt a few yards distant, I endeavoored to 
close the rongh wooden doors so as to prevent the rain 
from blowing in and flooding the gronnd. Bnt my 
strffligth was not eqoal to the task, for a pnff of more 
than nsnal violence not only tore the handle of the door 
from my hand, bnt blew me inside the honse. Feeling 
my way in the darkness along the boat's side, I reached 
her stern, where I was sheltered, and searched my 
satorated pockets to see if by any chance I had a box 
of matches, so that I could light my boat's lantern and 
have a look round the abed. I found a few loose ones, 
but 80 wetted as to be oseless, and was just about to 
retom to my dwelling-bonse in disguBt, when I heard 
my name called softly, and a hand touched my knee. 

'* Who is it ? " I said, greatly startled that any one 
ahoold be is the boat-shed at snch a time. 

" 'Tib I, Niabon, the Danger Island girl ; and Temataa 
lietb here on the groond near me. His master bath 
beaten him so that he is near to death. And we have 
come to seek aid from thee." 

I knew the speaker, bnt did not question her any 
farther at the time, beyond asking her if he whom she 
called Temataa ooald rise and walk to the house. She 
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refdied in tbe affinnative, but the injured man was bo 
weak that the girl and I had to Bapport him between 
ne and grope our way over to the honse in faoe of the 
forions wind and driving rain. Tbe moment we were 
inside we laid tfae injored man down, and I struck a 
match and lit a lamp, whilst Miabon shnt and locked 
the door, not against any posBible intrnders, bat to keep 
onl the rain and wind. Then, before doing anything 
else, I went into the store-room and got the woman a 
change of clothes — a rough, ready-made print gown 
snch as the native women occasionally wear — and a 
warm rag for tbe man, who was wearing only the usoal 
airiri or girdle of long grass, and then, changing my 
own sodden garments as qaickly as possible, Niabon 
and I gave our attention to her companion. 

Tbe poor fellow bad been fearfully beaten. Tbe 
whole of hia back, arms, and thighs were in a dreadful 
state, and the rain had cansed the wonnds to bleed 
afresh. Bnt the worst injury was a deep cut on the 
fitce, extending from tbe lower left eyelid to the lobe of 
the ear, and exposing the bone. My Bai^ry was none 
of the best, but I sncceeded at last in sewing np the 
woond satisfactorily, the patient bearing the pain with- 
out flinching, and pressing my hand in gratitude when 
I told him I could do no more. As for his other injuries 
the girl assured me that she herself would apply prop 
native remedies in the morning ; and, knowing how t 
clever these natives are in such matters, I attetr 
nothing further beyond giving the man a glass c 
of grog and a tin of sardines and some bread to eh 

"Niabon," I said to the girl, whose face war 
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and set, " tboa, too, must eat and then lie oq my conob 
and sleep. I wilt sit here aod read my book and watch 
the aick man, for the ferer is in my bones to-uight and 
I cannot sleep. So eat and rest." 

She shook her head. " Nay, I feel no honger, Simi,* 
and I woald ait here with thee if it offend not. And 
then when the cold seizeth thee at the time when the 
dawn pnshes away the eight I can boil thee thy coffee." 

I was somewhat snrprised that she knew that at dawn 
I nsoally had an attack of agae, for she lived ten miles 
away, and seldom even met any of the natives of the 
village where I was stationed, thongh she was well known 
to them by repntatiou. However, I was too ill and 
wearied at the time to think anything more of the matter, 
80 after thanking her for her offer to sit up and attend 
the nnforttinate Tematan I lay down on a cane lounge 
in the room and watched her making a cigarette. 

" Shall I fill thy pipe, Simi ? " she asked me as she 
approached me in a manner so self-reliant and uncon- 
cerned, and yet so dignified, that physically and mentally 
exhausted as I was I could not but feel astonished. 
For to me she was nothing more — as far as her appear- 
ance went — than an ordinary native woman, althoogh I 
had quite often heard her name spoken in whispers as 
one who had dealings with the spirits and who had 
supernatural protection, and all that sort of stuff. 

"No, thank you, Niabon," I replied, unintentionally 
speaking in English, " I must not smoke again to- 
night." 

She smiled and seated herself on a mat beside my 
* Jim — prononnoed Seemee. 
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oonch, then rising anddenly she placed her hand on 
mine, and said aa she looked into my eyes — 

" Why do ;on speak Englis' to me, Sinii ? Who has 
been tell yon I nnderstan' Englis' ? " 

" No one, Niabon. I did not know yon conld speak 
English or eren understand it. Who tanght yon?" 

" I shall tell thee at some other time," she replied in 
the Tarawa dialect, and then pointing to the figure of 
her companion she said she was snre a smoke would do 
him good. I gave her a new clay pipe, which she filled, 
lit, and placed in Tematan's month. He drew at it 
with snob a deep sigh of satisfaction that the woman's 
stem features relaxed into a smile. 

"My blessing on thee, Simi," said the man, as he 
blew a stream of smoke through his nostrils ; "in bat 
a few days I shall be strong, and then there shall be 
but one white man aliye on Tarawa — thyself." 

Niabon angrily bade him be silent and make no 
threats ; it would be time enough, she said, to talk of 
revenge when be was able to pnt a gnn to bis shoulder 
or a hand to his knife. 

"How came this thing about?" I asked her 
presently. 

" The German sent Temataa away in his boat to one 
of the little islands at the for end of the lagoon to gatfaf 
coco-nuts, and bade him hasten back quickly. Temat 
and those with him filled the boat with husked coco-n 
and were sailing homewards in the night when 
struck on a reef and tore a great hole in her side. 7 
the sorf broke her in pieces, and Tematan and the 
men had to swim long hours to reach the shore. 
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as thon knowest, the north end of the lagoon hath many 
sharks, and it is bad to swim there at night even for a 
little time." 

" Bad indeed, Niabon," I said, with a shudder ; " 'tis 
a wonder that any one of them reached the shore." 

She smiled mysterioasly. " They were safe, for each 
one had aronnd his neck a cord of black cinnet inter- 
woven with the hair of a sea-ghost. So they came to 
no harm." 

She spoke with gnch calm assnrance that I carefhlly 
abstained from even a smile. Then she went on — 

"When they reached the wlSte man's honse and 
told him that the boat was lost he became mad with 
rage, and seizing a hatchet he horled it at Tematan and 
ent his face open. Then as he fell to the gronnd the 
German seized a whip of twisted shark-skin and heat 
him nntil he could beat no longer." 

Then she went on to tell me that the nnfortonate man 
was carried to the honse where she lived, and she, know- 
ing that I sboold be well able and willing to protect him, 
dedded to bring him to me. The only difficulty that 
presented itself to her was that the people of the village 
in which I lived, though not exactly at enmity with the 
natives of the north end of the island, were distinctly 
averse to holding any more communication with them 
than was absolntely necessary, and a refugee such as 
Tematan would either be turned back or kept as a slave. 
For, for nearly fifty-five years internecine feuds had 
been kept alive among the Tariooa clans on the island, 
and had cansed terrible slaughter on many occasiona. 
Wltole villages had been given to the flames, and every 
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sool, flven afaildren in arma, massacred by the conqneriog 
party. The advent of white men as traders had, how- 
ever, been of great advantage to the island generally in 
one respect — the savage, intractable inhabitants began 
to recognise the fact that so long as they warred among 
themselves the white man would bo averse to remaining 
among them, and conseqnently for the four years previous 
to my arrival on Tarawa there had been no tribal battle, 
though isolated murders were by no means uncommon. 
Bat owing to the white men's inflnence an amicable 
arrangement was always arrived at by the contending 
parties, i.e., the relatives of the morderod man and the 
aggressors. 

It was for this reason that Niabon had brought tbo 
injured man to my village by a very circnitons route, so 
as to avoid meeting any of the people. Once ho and she 
were inside my house to claim my protection there would 
be no fiirther difficulty. She hod succeeded in getting 
her companion into my boat-shed unobserved, and when 
the storm burst was patiently awaiting darkness so that 
she might bring the man to me. 

That was her story, and now I will relate something 
of the woman herself and of the white man of whom she 
had spoken, the German trader Krauso. 




CHAPTER n 

"VITHEN I first landed on Tarawa, this man, whose name 
' ' was Kranse, according to the nsual custom among 
QB traders, called to see me. He was a big, broad- 
sbonldered, good-looking fellow, and certainly was very 
civil and obliging to me in many ways, although I was 
an "opposition" trader; and a new man is never 
welcome from a business point of view, no matter how 
much he may be liked for social reasons, especially in 
the God-forsaken Equatorial Pacific, where whilst your 
fellow-trader is ready to share his last bottle of grog and 
his last tin of beef with yon, he is anxious to cut your 
throat from a business point of view. 

Krause, however, did not seem to — and I honestly 
believe did not actually — entertain any ill-feeling 
towards me as a rival trader, although I was landed on 
the island with such a etock of new trade goods that he 
must at once have recognised the fact that my advent 
would do him serious injury, inasmnch as his employers 
(the big German trading firm in Hamburg) had not 
Bent him any fresh stock for six months. Like most 
Germans of any education whom one meets in the 
Soath Seas, or anywhere else, he wae a good native 
linguist, though, like all his countrymen, he did not 
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nnd4:rstand natives like Englishmen or Americans under- 
stand wild races. He had no regard nor sympathy for 
them, and looked upon even the highly intelligent 
Polynesian peoples with whom he had had much dealing 
as mere "niggers" — to study whose feelings, sentiments, 
opinions or religious belief, was beneath the consideration 
of an European. But although he thus despised the 
natives generally from one end of the Pacific to the 
other, he had enough sense to keep his opinions reason- 
ably well to himself, only expressing his contempt for 
them to his fellow traders, or to any other white men 
with whom he came in contact. 

A few weeks after my arrival on the island I paid 
him a visit, sailing across the lagoon to his station in 
my whaleboat. On reaching his place I found that he 
was away from home on a trip to one of his minor out 
lying stations, and would not return tiU the evenir 
Somewhat disappointed at missing him, I got out of ' 
boat with the intention of at least resting in one of 
native huts for half an hour, so as to be out o^ 
intense heat and glare of a torrid sun, when 
Krause's servants came down and said that the 
wife would be glad if I would come to her 1^ 
station and there await his return. 

Glad to accept the invitation, for I way 
tired out from fever, and ready to lie down 
where out of the sun, I walked wearily alo 
and entered the house. 

To my intense surprise, there came 
the door, not the usual style of native w 
sees in most traders' houses — a ga 
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woman with a flaming blouBe, and more fiaming skirt of 
hideoody coloured print, and fingers covered witli hesT; 
gold rings — but a slenderly-built palo-complexioned 
woman of apparently thirty years of age, dressed in a 
light yellow mosUn gown, sncb as the Portognese ladies 
of Macao and the Mariana Islands wear. The moment 
I saw her I knew that she had bat a very slight strain 
of native blood in her veins, and when she spoke her 
voice soonded very sweet and refined. 

" Will yon not come inside and rest, sir ? " she said 
in English. "My hosb&nd is away, and will not be 
. back until abont saaset ; he will be very disappointed to 
have missed yon." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Kranse," I replied ; " 1 think I 
must accept your invitation, as I feel a bit shaky, and 
it has been so very hot crossing the lagoon." 
■ *' Very, very hot, indeed, Mr. Sherry," she said, as 
she motioned me to enter the front room ; " and I know 
what malarial fever is ; for I once lived at Agona, in 
Guam, and have seen many people who have come there 
from the Philippine Islands to recmit. Now, lie down 
there on that cane lounge, beside the open window, and 
let me bring yon something to drink — something cooL 
What wonld you like ? There is lager beer, there is 
very cold water from a canvas water-bag, and there is 
some hock." 

I gratefidly took a long drink of the cold water, and 
then, instead of lying down, seated myself in a wide 
cane choir, and began to talk to my hostesB, who sat on 
the lounge a few feet away, and now that I had an 
opportunity of closer observation, I saw that she was — 
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despite her pallor snd wom appearance — a woman of 
tbe Tery greatest beauty and grace. 

It was BO long since I had even talked to a white 
woman, even of the commoQest class, that I could' not 
but be insoDsibly attracted to bcr, and when in a few 
minutes she smiled at Bometbing I said about my long- 
ing to get away to Samoa, even if I had to sail there 
alone in my wbaleboat, tbo faint flush that tinged her 
cheek seemed to so tntusfigure bcr that she looked like a 
girl of nineteen or twenty. She talked to me for nearly 
an hoar, and I noticed that although we conTereed prin- 
cipally about the Liue Islands, and tbe natives, and of 
our few white neighbours scattered throughout tbe group, 
and their idiosyncrasies — humorous and otherwise — she 
hardly ever mentioned her husbond'e name, except when 
I asked her some direct question concerning him, such 
as the number of bis outlying stations, was he fond of 
fishing or shootiug, etc. 

In some way I came to tbe conclusion that she was 
an unhappy woman as far as her relations with ber 
bnsband went; and without tbe slightest reason what- 
ever to guide me to such an inference, felt that be, and 
not she, was to blame; and even as we talked, there 
was unconsciously taking possession of me a dislike to 
a man from whom I had experienced nothing but civility 
and kindness. Jnat as she was leaving the room to 
attend to ber household duties, the man Tematan came 
to the door, carrying a string of freshly-busked young 
drinking coco-nnts. At a sign from bis nustress, be 
opened one and brought it to me, and then leaving a 
few beside my chair, took the remainder down to my 
boat's crew. 
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" That ie Tematan, m; hnsbaDd's head boatman," 
said my hoateBS in her soft toneB, as she watched him 
walking down to the beach ; " he is 80 different from 
these noisy, quarrelsome Tarawa people, that I am always 
fjrlad to hare him aboat the bouse when he is not wanted 
in the boats. He is so quick, and yet so quiet." 

" I thoi^ht he did not look like a Tarawa native," 
I said, " and I saw that ha is tattooed like a 
Samoan." 

" He has lived in Samoa for a great many years, and 
is Tery proud of that tattooing, I am sure. He is a 
native of Danger Island, a long way to the soath-eaBt of 
this group, and came here about a year ago with a girl 
named Niabon." She hesitated a little. "I suppose 
you have not heard of her? " 

"No, I have not. Who is she?" 

" They — that is, the natives generally, and some of 
the whites as well — call her ' the Danger Island witch 
woman.' " 

" Oh, yes," I exclaimed, " I Jiave heard of the ' witch 
woman,' bat that was when I was trading at CaUie 
Harbour on Admiralty Island. There was a poor fellow 
there, Harry Willard, who was d3dug of poison given 
him by some chief, and I remember quite well his wife, 
who waB a Tahitian, telling me that if the witch woman 
of Danger Island was near she would quickly render 
the poison innocuoua." 

Mrs. Erause's dark eyes lit up with undoubted plea- 
" I mast tell her that " 

" Is she living on Tarawa, then? " 

" Yes, in this village, and she is in the house at this 
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moment. She woold like to speak to yon. Do yoa 
mmd her coming in?" 
" Indeed, I shall be very pleased." 
My hoBtesB stood at the table for a few momente, with 
her face arerted &om me. Then she turned and spoke 
to me, and to my aetonishment I saw that she was 
etm^ling bard to suppress her tears. I rose and led 
her to a seat. 

"You are not well, Mrs. Krause," I said. "Sit 
down, and let me call one of your serrants." 

" No, please do not do that, Mr. Sherry. But I 
will sit down, and — and I should like to nsk you a 
question." 

She was trembling as she spoke, but suddenly whipped 
oat her handkerchief, dried her tears, and sat up erect. 

"Mr. Sherry, you are an Englishman, or an American 
— I do not know which — but I am sure that you are a 
gentleman and will tmthMly answer the question I ask. 
Will yon not ? " 

"I will, indeed, if it is in my power to do so," I 
replied earnestly. 

She placed her hand on mine and looked at me 
steadily. 

" Mr. Sherry, you and I hare been talking on various 
matters for more than an hour. Have I, in your opinion, 
given you the impression that I am mentally deranged? 
Look at me. Tell me — for I am an unhappy, heart- 
broken woman, whose life for two years has been a daily 
torture and miseiy — what yon do think. Sometimes I 
imagine that what my husband says may be trae — and 
then I collapse and wish I were dead." 
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" "What does he say, Mrs. Krause ? " 

" He says that I am m&d, and he aajs it bo per- 
BisteDtly that — oh, Mr. Sherry, I feel that before long I 
gluUl go mad in reality. It is only this voman Niabon 
who enstains me. But for her I ehonld hare nrn out 
along the reef and drowned myself a year ago. Now, 
tell me, Mr. Sherry, do you think it possible that owing 
to the oontinnous strain upon me mentally and phy< 
sically — for I am really very weak, and had a long illness 
two years ago when my baby was bom — that my mind 
has become unhinged in any way? " 

"I think, Mrs. Krause," I said slowly and very 
emphatically, " that your hnsband himself must be 
mad," 

She wept silently, and then, again averting her face, 
looked away from me towards the wide expanse of the 
lagoon, gleaming hot and silvery nndor a blazing snn. 

" I wish that what you say were true, Mr. Sherry," 
she said presently, trying bravely to suppress her tears, 
" and that my husband were indeed mad." 

She rose, extended her hand to me, and tried to 
smile. 

" You will think that I am a very silly woman, Mr. 
Sherry. But I am not at all strong, and you mnst 
forgive me. Now I must leave you." 

" But am I not to see the famous witch woman, Mrs. 
Krause?" I said half jestingly. 

" Oh, yes. She shall come to yon presently. And 
you will like her, Mr. Sheny, I am sore. To me 
she has been the kindest, kindest friend." Then she 
paused awhile, but resumed in a nervous, hesitating 
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manDflr, " Niaban is sometimee a tittle strange in her 
manner, so — so yon moBt not mind all that she may sa; 
or do." 

I aseored her that I ahoald be most carefhl to avoid 
giving an; offence to the woman. She thanked me 
esmestiy, and then said she woold find Niabon and 
bring or send her to me. 

Just as she went out I heard some one tapping at the 
latticed window near which I was sitting. Looking out, 
I saw the face of the man Temataa, who was standing 
ontside. 

" May I come in and speak with thee, gentleman ? " 
he said in Samoan. 

"Enter, and welcome." 

He stepped roond to the front door, and as he entered 
I saw that he had stripped to the waist ; his hair was 
dressed in the Samoan fashion, and in his hand he 
carried a small, finely-plaited mat. In an instant I 
recognised that he was paying me a visit of ceremony, 
according to Samoan custom, so instead of rising and 
shaking hands vrith him, I kept my seat and waited for 
him to approach. 

Stepping slowly across the matted floor, with bend 
and shoulders bent, he placed the mat (his offering) at 
my feet, and then withdrew to tiie other side of the 
room, and, seating himself cross-l^ged, he inquired after 
my health, et<9., and paid me the nsnal compliments. 

As he spoke in Samoan, I, of course, replied in the 
same langoage, thanked him for his call, and requested 
him to honour me at my own place by a visit. 

Then, to my surprise, instead of retiring with the usual 
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Samoan oomplimente, he bent forward, and, fixing his 
deep-set, gloomy eyes on mine, he said slowly — 

" Master, I shall be a true man to thee when we are 
together upon the deep sea in thy boat." 

" Why dost thoa call me ' master ' ? " I said qoickly, 
"and when and whither do thee and I travel together?" 

" I call thee ' master ' because I am thy servant, but 
when and whither we go upon the far sea I know not." 

Then he rose, saluted me as if I were King Malietoa 
of Samoa himself, and retired without uttering another 
word. 

" This is a corions sort of a household," I thought. 
" The mistress, who is sane enough, is told by her 
husband that she is mad, and fears she will lose her 
reason ; a native who tells me that I am to be his 
master and travel with him on the deep sea, and a 
witch woman, whom I have yet to see, on the premises. 
I wonder what sort of a crank she is ? " 

I was soon to know, for in a Ebw momenta she came 
in, and instead of coming np to me and shaking hands 
in the usual Line Island fashion, as I expected she 
would do, she did precisely as my first visitor had done 
— greeted me in Samoan, formally and politely, as if I 
were a great chief, and then sat ailent, awaiting me to 
speak. 

Addressing her in the same stilted, highly compli- 
mentary language that she bad used to me, I inquired 
after her health, etc., and then asked her how long she 
bad been on the island. 

She answered me in a somewhat abmpt manner, "I 
{»me here with Tematan about the time that the white 
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lady Lucia and her hnsband came. Temataa is of the 
same family aa myself. And it is of the blood ties 
betveen us that we remain together, for we are the last 
of many." 

" It is good that it is so," I said, for want of some- 
thing better to say, for her cnrions eyes never left my 
face for an instant. " It woold be hard indeed that 
when bat two of the same blood are left they shonld 
separate or be separated." 

"We shall be together always," she replied, "and 
death will come to us together." 

Then she rose, walhed quickly to the open door, 
glanced outside to see if any one was abont, and 
returned to me and placed her hand on mine. 

" This man Krause is a deril. He seeks his wife's 
death because of another woman in his own countiy. 
He hath tried to poison her, and the poison still rankles 
in her blood. That is why she is so white of face and 
frail of body. And now she will neither eat nor drink 
anght but that of which I first eat or drink myself." 

" How know you of this ? " 

"I know it well," she answered impressively, "and 
the man woald kill me if he could by poison, as he 
hath tried to kill his wife. Bnt poison can do me no 
harm. And he hateth but yet is afraid of me, for ho 
knoweth that I long since saw the murder in his heart." 

" These are strange things to say, Niabon. Beware 
of an unjust accusation when it comes to the too ready 
tongue." 

She laughed soomfuUy. "Mo lie hath ever fouled 
mine. I tell thee again, this man is a devil, and has 
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waited for a year past to see his wife die, for he married 
her according to the laws of England, and cannot put 
her away as be conld do had he married her according 
to the native custom." 

"Who hath told thee of these marriage laws of 
England?" I asked. 

"What does it matter who hath told me?" she 
asked sharply. " Is not what I say true ? " 

" It is true," I said. 

"Ay, it is true. And it is true also that she and 
thee and the man Tematau and I shall together look 
death in the face upon the wide sea. And is not thy 
boat ready ? " 

Her strange, mysterioas eyes as she spoke seemed to 
me — a physically weak but still mentally strong man 
at the moment — to have in them something weird, 
something that one could not affect either to ignore or 
despise. What could this woman know of my desire 
to leave the island in my boat ? What could the man 
Tematau know of it ? Kerer had I spoken of such an 
intention to any person, and I knew that, even in my 
worst attacks of ferer and ague, I had never been 
delirious in the slightest degree. A sudden resentment 
for the moment took possession of me, and I spoke 
angrily. 

"What is all this silly talk? What have I to do with 
thee, and for what should my boat be ready ? " 

"Be not angry with them, Simi, for there is nought 
bat goodwill toward thee in my heart. See, wooldst 
hare me cure the hot fever that makes the blood in thy 
veins to boil even now?" 
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"No," I said Bnllenly, "I waat none of thy fooliBh 
charms or medicines. Dost think I am a fool ? " 

" Nay," and she looked at me bo vistfully that I at 
once repented of my harsh manner — " nay, indeed, 
Simi. Thon art a man strong in thy mind, and shall 
be Btrong in thy body if thou wonldBt bat let me give 
thee " 

"No more, woman," I said roughly. "Leave me. 
I want none of thy medicines, I say again." 

" Thy wish is my law," she said gently, " bnt, ore I 
leave thee, I pray thee that in a little way thoa wilt let 
me Bhow thee that I do mean well to thee." 

I laughed, and asked her what medicine or charm Bhe 
desired to experiment with upon me. 

"No medicine, and no charm," she answered. "But 
I know that because of many things thy mind and thy 
body alike suffer pain, and that sleep would be good for 
thee. And I can give thee sleep — strong, dreamless 
Bleep that, when tliou awakenest, will make thee feel 
strong in thy body and softer in thy now angry heart 
to Niabon." 

" If you can make me sleep now, I'll give you twenty 
dollars," I said in my English fashion. 

Bhe took no notice of my rude and clumsy remark, 
though flhe had good reason to be offended. 

" Simi," she said, " shall I give thee sleep ? " 

"Ay," I replied, "give me sleep till the master e 
this house returns." 

She rose and bent over me, and then I noticed for tb 
first time that, instead of being about thirty-five ot ton 
years of age, as I had judged her to be by her h' 
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clear featorea 'and Bomewhat " bony " appearance ex- 
ternal];, she could Dot be more tlian fiTe-and-twen^, 
or even yoonger. 

She placed her right hand on m; forehead, and held 
my right hand in her own. 

" Sleep," she said — " Bleep well and dreamlessly, 
man with the strong will to accomplish all that is 
before thee. Sleep." 

Her hand passed caressingly over my face, and in a 
few minates I wtu asleep, and slept as I had not slept 
for many weeks past. When I awakened at sunset I 
felt more refreshed and ngorons than Z bad been for 
many months. 

Eraose had jnst retomed in his boat, and met me 
with outstretched hand. His welcome was, I thought, 
mmecesaarily cfFasiTe, and, declining bis pressing 
invitation to remain for the night, I left, afler remain- 
ing an hoar or so longer. I noticed that immediately 
Eranse 'arrived the girl Niabon disappeared, and did 
not retttm. 

That was my first meeting with ber, and I did not see 
her again till the evening of the storm, when she brought 
Tematan to me. 



CHAPTEB m 

TXTE, Niabon, TematBu and myaelf, were aadistorbed 
• * by sDy Tieitors daring the night, for the storm 
increased in Tiolence, and, as daylight approached, the 
clamonr of the surf apon the reef was something terrific. 
About four in the morning, however, there came such 
a thunderous, sudden boom that the island seemed 
shaken to its coral fonndationa, and Niabon declared 
that the storm had broken. 

" That is what the people of the Tokelan Islands call 
le faU le galu — ^the last great wave, that gathering 
itself together lax out on the ocean, rashes to the reef, 
and curling high np as the mast of a ship, falls and 
shakes the land from one side to the other." 

The girl knew what she was talking about, for from 
that moment the fury of the wind sensibly decreased, 
and half an hour later we were able to open the door and 
gaze out npon the sea, still seething white with broker 
tumbling surf? 

Walking down to my boat-houae, I found thi 
the boat herself was not injured in any way, thou 
most of the toof had been blown away. Then fee' 
that my usual attack of ague was coming on, I retr 
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to the house, and fonnd that Niabon had made my 
coffee. 

I drank it, and then wrapped myself ap in a conple of 
blankets in readiaesB for the first touch of that deadly, 
terrible chili which seems to freezQ the marrow in the 
bones of any one vho is suffering from malarial fever. 
Miabon watched me gravely, and then came and stood 
beside me. 

"Mr. Sherry," she said, this time speaking in 
English, " why don't yon let me give you some medi- 
cine to cure yon of that fever? I can care you." 

"I believe you can, Niabon," I replied; "yon 
certainly mesmerised me when I was at Krause's station 
that day, and I awakened feeling a lot better." 

" What ia ' mesmerise ' 7 " she asked qnickly. 

" Sending any one to sleep, as yon did me." 

"I can always do that," she said simply, "and so 
could my mother." 

" Can yon make me sleep now ? " 

"Not juat DOW. Wait till the col' fit has gone. 
And then when yon are wake np I shall have some 
medicine ready for yon, and then you shall have no 
mere fever." 

My attack of ague lasted aboat half an hour, and 
left me with the usual splitting headache and aching 
bones. When I was able to turn myself, I saw that 
Niabon was seated beside Tematau dressing his 
lacerated back with soma preparation of crushed leaves. 
She heard ma move, turned her head, and smiled, and 
said she would be with me in a few moments. Although 
my head was btirating with pain, I watched her with . 
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interest, noting the tenderness with which her smooth, 
brown fingers touched her companion's body. Wlien 
she had finished she rose, carefiill; washed and dried 
her shapely hands, and oame over to me. 

" Que me thy hand," she said in the oatire dialect, 
as she knelt beside my couch. 

I gare her my left hand. She clasped it firmly bat 
softly, and then the fingers of her right hand gently 
pressed down my eyelids. 

" Sleep, sleep long." 

Aa I felt the gentle pressure of her hand down my 
(vx, my throbbing temples cooled, and in a minute, or 
even less, I sank into a dreamless and profound slumber. 

When I awakened it was past nine o'clock, and I 
found that my own two native servants, who slept in 
the Tillage, had prepared my break&st, and were seated 
beside Teoiatau, talking to him. 

" Where is Niabon ? " I asked. 

They told me that she had gone away in search o 
some plant, or plants, with which to oompoimd tb 
medicine she was making for me. She returned eai 
in the forenoon, carrying a small basket in which I a 
a coil of the long creeping Tine called 'At 'At by f 
natives, and which grows only on the sandiest and a 
barren soil. 

"Have yon been sleep well, Mr. Sheny?" 
inqoired. 

"Indeed I did sleep well," I replied, "and, 
than that, I hare eaten a better breakfitst than X 
for many weeks," 

She nodded and showed me the contents i 
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basket, and then seating herself at the table, ate a small 
piece of ship biscuit and drank a cup of coffee. It was 
then that I noticed for the first time that she was, if not 
beautiful, a very handsome woman. Her face and hands 
were a reddish brown, darkened the more by the sun, 
for I could see under the thin muslin gown that she was 
wearing, that her arms and shoulders were of a much 
lighter hue, and I felt sure that she had some white 
blood in her veins. Her hair was, though somewhat 
coarse, yet long, wavy, and luxuriant, and was coiled 
loosely about her shapely head, one thick fold drooping 
over her left temple, and shading half of the smooth 
forehead with its jet-black and gracefully arched eye- 
brows. This is as much as I can say about her looks, 
and as regards her dress, that is easy enough to 
describe. She invariably wore a loose muslin or print 
gown, waistless, and fastened at the neck ; underneath 
this was the ordinary Samoan lava lava or waist-cloth 
of navy blue calico. Her gown, however, was better 
made, and of fai better material than those worn by the 
native women generally; in fact she and Mrs. Erause 
dressed much alike, with the exception that the latter, 
of course, wore shoes, and Niabon's stockingless feet 
were protected only by rude sandals of coco-nut fibre 
such as are still worn by the natives of the Tokelaus 
and other isolated and low-lying islands of the 
Equatorial Pacific. 

After making and smoking a cigarette she set about 
compounding my fever mixture by first crushing up the 
coil of 'At 'At and then expressing the thick colourless 
jelly it contained into the half of a coco-nut shell, 
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which she placed on some glowing dmbers, uid lanDed 
gentljr till it began to give off steam. Then taking 
half a doeen ripe Chili berries, she pounded them into 
a pnlp between two Btones, added them to the 'At 'At, 
and stirred the mixture till it boiled. 

"That is all, Simi," she said, as she removed the 
shell from the fire, and set it aside ; " when it ia cool 
enough todrinh.you must taho one-fourth part; another 
when the sun is tu'u tonu Uvga (right overhead), and 
the rest to-night." 

I thanked her, and promised to carry out her instruc- 
tions, and then said — 

" Why do yoQ talk to me in three different langnages, 
Niabon? I like to hear you speak English best, yon 
speak it so prettily." 

Not the ghost of a smile crossed her face, and she 
replied in Samoan that she did not care to speak 
English to any one who understood Samoan, or indeed 
any other native language. "I am a native woman," 
she added somewhat abruptly, " and English cometh 
hard to my tongue." 

I said nothing farther on the subject, fearing I might 
vex her, although I Celt pretty sure that she was nt 
a full-blooded native. However, I bad no right t 
worry her with questions, and if she preferred to ' 
thou^t a native it was no business of mine. 

As soon as my medicine had cooled a little, I took 
first dose. It tasted like Hades boiled down, and at 
me gasp for breath. Then Niabon bade me wrap n; 
up in all the rugs and blankets I could procure 
undergo a good perspiration, assuring me that I s 
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have no more attacks of the dreaded ague after the 
second dose. Calliog one' of m; native serrants, a big 
IralkiDg native named Tepi, to oome and roll me up 
presently, I first went over to Tenmtaa, and asked him 
how he was doing, and as I stooped down to examine 
bis bead, and see if the dressing was all right, a heavy 
booted footstep sounded oatside, and Kranse walked in. 

One look at hie face showed me that he was labouring 
with suppressed passion, though trying hard to conceal it. 

" Good morning," I said without advancing to bim ; 
" take that chair over there, please. I just want to 
look at this fellow's head for a moment." 

Ho stalked over to the cbair I indicated and sat 
down, and a sndden spasm of rage distorted his face 
when he saw Niabon. She was seated at the further 
end of the room, her chin resting on her hand, and 
looking at him so steadily and fixedly that he could not 
but have resented her gaze, even if his mind were 
nndistorbed by passion. Tematau, too, turned his 
head, and shot bis master a glance of such deadly fury 
that I monnared to him to keep quiet. I rapidly 
revolved in my mind what course to pursue vrith our 
visitor, who, thongh I could not see his face, was, I 
felt, watching my every movement. 

" That vrill do," I said to my patient in the island 
dialect, which Krause understood and spoke thoroughly ; 
" lie down again. In a few days thou wilt be able to 
walk." 

" By CK)d, he's going to walk now," said Kranse, 
rising suddenly, and speaking in a low, trembling tone. 
I motioned to him to sit down again. He shook his 
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head and remained standingy his brawny hand grasping 
the back of the chair to steady himself, for every nerve 
in his body was qaivering with excitement. 

''What is the matter, Mr. Eranse?" I said coldly, 
though I was hot enough against him, for he was armed 
with a brace of navy revolvers, belted around his waist, 
" Won't you sit down ? " 

" No, I won't sit down," he answered rudely. 

'' Very well, then, stand," I said, seating myself neai 
him. 

Then I pointed to the pistols in his belt. ''Mr* 
Krause, before you tell me the business which has 
brought you here, I should like to know why you enter 
my house carrying arms ? It is a most extraordinary 
thing that one white man should call on another armed 
with a brace of pistols, especially when the island is 
quiet, and white men's lives are as safe here as they 
would be in London or Berlin." 

''I brought my pistols with me because I thought ^ 
might have trouble with the natives over that fello 
there," he said sullenly, pointing to Tematau. 

'' Then you might have left them outside ; I objec 
most strongly to any one marching into my house in th 
manner you have done." 

He unbuckled his belt, and with a contemptuou 
gesture threw the whole lot outside the door. 

'' Thank you, Mr. Krause," I said, '' I feel more a 
ease now, so will you kindly tell me the object of yor 
visit?" 

" I've come to get that swine Tematau. I pay hi 
He is my man. I shall tolerato po interference. 
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shall take him back to Taritai " (the name of the village 
where he lived) '' if .1 have to iBght my way out of this 
village of yours and kill fifty of yonr niggers." 

*' Steady yourself, Mr. Erause, and don't say ' your 
niggers ' so emphatically. In the first place I have but 
two native servants, not fifty, but either of those two 
would very much resent your calling him a ' nigger.' 
You know as well as I do that to call a native of this 
island, or of any other island of the group, a nigger, is 
so grossly insulting that his knife would be out in an 
instant" 

'* Ah, you and I have di£ferent ideas on the subject," 
he said sneeringly ; '^ but that does not matter to me at 
the moment. My paid servant has absconded from my 
service, and I have come to get him. That is plain 
enough, isn't it ? " 

'' Quite. But I am an Englishman, Mr. Ejrause, and 
not to be easily bluffed because a man comes stamping 
into my house with a brace of pistols in his belt." 

" I did not come here to argue. I came here for that 
nigger— my property." 

^' Your property/ Is the man a slave? Now, look 
here, Mr. Erause ; you have used the man so brutally 
that he is unable to stand on his feet. He and the 

girl " 

** I don't want the girl, and I daresay you do," he 
said, with a sneering laugh that made me long to haul 
off and hit the fellow between the eyes ; '' she's a 
nuisance, and if I ever again see her prowling about my 
house and practising her infernal fooleries on my wife, I'll 
put a bullet through her. But the man I unU have." 
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" Stop! " I cried warningly, kb he took a step toward 
the sick man, " stop, before yon run yourself into 
mischief. Listen to me. I have but to raise my hand 
and call, and you will find yourself trussed up fore and 
aft to a pole like a pig, and carried back to your 
Yillage." 

" Out of my way," he shouted hoarsely, as with 
blazing eyes he tried to thrust me aside. 

" Back, man, back ! " I cried. " Are you mad ? The 
natives here will kill yon if you attempt to force " 

" And I'll kill you, yon meddlesome English bog," he 
said through bis set teeth, and, before I could guard, bia 
right band shot oat and grasped me by the throat, and 
he literally swung me off my feet and dashed me against 
the centre posts of the bouse with such violence that I 
went down in a heap. 

When I came to a few minutes afterwards, Tepi was 
supporting me on bis knees, and Niabon was putting 
some brandy to my lips. Tbe house was fiill of natives, 
who were speaking in suppressed but excited tones, 7 
swallowed the brandy, and then, as Tepi helped me ' 
rise, the natives silently parted to right and left, an^ 
saw something that, half-dazed as I was, filled me i 
horror. 

Krause lay on bis back in the centre of the room 
white duck clothes saturated with blood, which v/t 
welling from three or four wounds in his deep 
chest. I went over to him. He was dead. 

"Who bath done this?" I asked. 

" I, master," and Temxtau placed an ens' 
band on mine. 
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'^ And I/' said a softer voioO; and Niabon's eyes met 
mine calmly. '' Temataa and I together each stabbed 
him twice." 

As soon as I was able to pnll myself together, I 
desired all the natives but three of the head men to 
leave, and then, after the unfortunate German's body 
was coyered from view by a large mat, I asked the 
principal man of the village to tell me what he knew 
of the tragedy. 

" I know nothing," was his reply. " Niabon can tell 
thee." 

Niabon, in response to my inquiring glance — ^I was 
shaking from head to foot as I looked at her, but her 
calm, quiet eyes as she looked into mine restored my 
nerve — spoke clearly. 

" The German dashed thee against the centre posts 
of the house, Simi. Then he drew a little pistol from 
his breast and shot at me, and the bullet struck me on 
the neck. See," and she showed us a still bleeding 
score on the right side of her neck, where a Derringer 
buUet had cut through the flesh. '' And then he sprang 
at Tematau, but Tematau was on his feet and met him 
and stabbed him twice ; and, as he fell I too stabbed 
him in the breast." 

** This is an evil day for me," I said to the three 

head men, '' and I fear it will prove an evil day to the 

people of this village, for the wife of the man who lies 

there told me that a ship of war of his country was soon 

to bo here at this island. And how shall we account 

for his death ? " 

Niabon b^nt forward and spok< 

4 
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''Have no fear, Simi. Neither thou, nor Tematan, 
nor the people of this village, nor I, shall come to any 
harm from the German jBghting-ship. For when it 
comes thou and I, and Tematan, and Tepi, who know 
of the blood let out this day upon the floor of thy house, 
will be far away. And when the captain of the fighting- 
ship questioneth, and sayeth to the people, ' Where is 
my countryman ? ' the people will shake their heads and 
say, * We know not. He and his wife, and the English- 
man, and Tepi, and Tematau, and the witch woman 
Niabon haye gone. They have sailed away to beyond 
the rim oT the sea and the sky — ^we know not whither." 

I listened with all my faculties wide awake, and yet 
with a strange sense of helplessness overpowering me. 
Then Niabon made a swift gesture to the head men. 
They rose, and lifting the huge body of Krause, carried 
it away. 

She came to me and pressed her hand on my 
forehead. 

'' You are tired," she said in English. '' Lie down." 

She took my hand and led me to my couch beside the 
window and then bent over me. 

'' Sleep, sleep long. For now the time is near an 
thou must have strength." 



CHAPTER IV 

T SLEPT well on towards four o'clock in the afternoon, 
''- and when I awakened I found the honse deserted by 
all but my man Tepi, who was seated croBS-legged near 
me with a cnp containing my fever mixture beside him. 
He held it up to me silently. 

Even before I raised myself to drink I felt that I was 
a stronger man, physically and mentally, than I had 
been six hours previously, and my veins no longer 
seemed as if they were filled with liquid fire. I drank 
the mixture and then looked about me, and saw that 
every ensanguined trace of the tragedy which had 
occurred a few hours before had been removed. The 
coarse and somewhat worn matting which had covered 
the floor had been taken away and replaced by new 
squares, and the room presented the usual neat and 
orderly appearance in which it was always kept by Tepi 
and my other servant. 

" Master," said Tepi, " art hungry ? " 

" Aye," I replied, " I would eat; but first tell me of 
the dead man. Who hath taken him away ? " 

The man, instead of answering me in a straight- 
forward manner, bent his head and muttered something 
I could not hear. 
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' I jumped off my couch and went outside, and the first 
person I ran against was my cook, an old grizzled fellow 
of about sixty years of age named Pai. He was carrying 
a freshly-killed fowl in his hand, looked at me in an 
unconcerned manner as if nothing had occurred, and 
asked me would I have it broiled or boiled. 

" As you will," I said impatiently. '' Tell me, Pai, 
whither have they taken the dead white man?" 

He made a peculiar and significant gesture — one that 
is not often used, but when it is it implies that certain 
matters or things must not be further alluded to, but 
must be for ever buried in oblivion. I put my hand on 
his tough, naked, and wrinkled shoulder, and again 
repeated my question. 

''I know of no dead white man," he replied, looking 
me steadily in the face, and yet answering me in his 
usual respectful manner. Then he sat down beside the 
low stone wall surrounding the house, and began to 
pluck the fowl, casually remarking that it was fat for 
its ago. 

Somewhat puzzled at the reticence of my servants, I 
walked across my compound towards the native village, 
which, as I have before mentioned, was some distance 
from my house, and as I walked I felt at every footstep 
a renewed bodily vigour, and almost unconsciously I took 
out my pipe, filled it, and began to smoke with an 
enjoyment denied to me for many months. 

The day was gloriously bright and cool, and the 
westering sun on my right hand shone on a sea of the 
deepest blue, whose placid bosom was dotted by a fleet 
of canoes with their mat sails spread to the now gentle 
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trade wind, crnieing to and fro catching flying fish- This 
seemed strange to me, bearing in mind the events of the 
past few hoors. The death of a white man, eren from 
natural canses, was of itself generally a matter of such 
importance to the natives of any of the mid-Pacific isles, 
that their daily avocations were sQBpended, and the 
house of the deceased man would not only be sorronnded 
on the ontside by a circle of people sitting on their mats 
and awaiting their tnm to enter and express their con- 
dolences with his wife or children, bat filled inside 
as well. 

The first honses I passed on the ontskirts of the 
village were occupied only by women and children, who 
all gave me their nsnal oheeribl greeting of Tidkapo, 
Simi.' ("Good-day, Jim") and one or two of them 
added a few words of congratnlatioD upon my improved 
appearance, and then calmly went on with their work, 
sncb as mat-making, mending fishing nets, cooking, etc., 
bat no one of them gave the slightest indication of even 
having heard that anything unasual had occurred. 

Crossing the village square — if it could be so called — 
I directed my steps towards the great open-sided moniep, 
or council house, firom which came the soond of many 
voices, talking in the vociCsroos manner common to all 
natives of the Gilbert and Kingsmill groups. As I drew 
near I saw that there were about twenty men seated 
inside, smoking, card playing, or making cinnet for 
fishing lines by twisting up the strands of coco-nut fibre 
on their naked thighs. As they heard my footsteps on 
the gravel, their oonvereation dropped a little, but they 
all gave me 'i'idkSpo ! as usual, invited me to enter and 
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sit down and smoke, and then went on with either their 
work or their pastime. 

'' Now/' I thought, as I sat down on the mat brought 
to me, " I shall get these fellows to tell me the meaning 
of all this reticence about the disposal of Erause's 
body." 

For some minutes I smoked in silence and took the 
opportunity of looking at my hosts. They were all either 
middle-aged or old men, and were all known to me 
personally, especially one old bald-headed fellow named 
Kaibuka— " The Ship." 

In his younger days this Eaibuka had acquired an 
evil reputation for being the instigator and leader of 
cutting-off attacks on whaleships and trading vessels, and 
his performances had gained him such kudos and respect 
from his savage associates that now in his old age he 
was the most influential of the three principal head men 
of the whole lagoon. Like all the others present, he 
wore but the usual airiri, or girdle of grass, round his 
loins, and his dark reddish-brown body was covered from 
head to waist with the scars of wounds received in 
earlier years. Each of his ear-lobes, pierced in infancy, 
had from long years of continuous distention by means 
of rolls of pandanus leaf, become so pendulous that they 
now hung loosely upon his shoulders in two great bights 
of thin flesh as thick as a lead pencil, though one of 
them had twisted in it a long stick of tobacco and a 
spare pipe. He was not, however, a bad-looking old 
rufi&an, and his shining bald head, still perfect teeth, 
and extremely Jewish cast of features gave him quite a 
distinctive appearance from the younger men, vehose 
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loBg coarse hair, cnt awa; aoroHS the forehead and hang- 
ing loosely down on their ahonldera and backs, made 
their fierce, savage faces appear aa if they looked at yon 
fixNn a moving frame of black. They certainly were a 
wild-looking lot, bnt their appearance somewhat belied 
their dispoBitiona — at least as far as I was personally 
concerned. We had always got along very well together 
both socially and in bnsiness, and I was well aware that 
whilst they disliked and mistmsted Eranse the; placed 
implicit confidence in me. 

Putting down my pipe on the mat beside me, I told 
old Eaiboka that I desired to talk to them. 

There was a dead silence at once. 

" E rai Tai " {" Good "), he said. 

" Kaiboka," I said, " hath the dead white man been 
taken to his wife?" 

He looked stolidly at me for an instant, and then 
answered with an air of intense surprise. 

" Dead white manl What dead white man, Simi? 
I know of none. We saw no dead white man ! " 

"Aye, we know of none," echoed the others in 
unison. 

I began to feel both angi^ and nncomfortable, and 
showed it : bnt for the moment I wae too puzzled to do 
more than stare at them each in tnm. They looked 
straight before them as if their faces were so many stone 
jugs — ^they had about as much expression. 

Again I addressed myself to Kaiboka. 

" Why do ye make this pretence ? Thoa thyself, 
EJubuka, and thou, Berau, were, with many others, in 
my house when his dead body lay on the floor. Why 
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are ye all so silent ? And whither have the girl Niabon 
and Tematau gone ? " 

This time I got an answer — to my laert qnestion, at 
any rate. 

" Niabon and Tematan have gone across the lagoon in 
a canoe. They desired to talk with the white man's 
wife. In a little time, as darkness falls, they will retorn 
to thee." 

"Bid the^take the dead man with them, then? " I 
persisted. 

The old fellow met my inqniring glance qnite calmly. 
" I know of no dead man, flimi." 

I glared angrily at them all round, and then for a 
moment wondered if they were all crazy or I alone was 
wrong in my head. I was rising to my feet with an 
exclamation of anger at their obstinacy when the old 
bald-head motioned me to stay. Then at a sign from 
him all the others gathered np their impedimenta and 
quietly went off in varioos directione, leaving ns 
alone. 

" Simi," he aaid, coming swiftly over and crouching 
in front of me, " be wise. Ask no one of the white man 
who was here yesterday ; for no one will tell thee bnt 
Niabon. There is death in store for many, many 
people, if ye heed not my words. Oo back to thy house, 
and be patient and wait, and ask naught of any one bnt 
Niabon of what is past. Wooldst thon see this land 
soaked in blood because of one man ? " 

He spoke in such curioas, whispered tones, and kept 
his keen hawk-like face so close to mine that I saw he 
was in deadly earnest. 
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" Promise me, Simi. Promise me to rest in thy 
hoaae and wait for NiaboD." 

" Ah yon will. I shall wait." 

I walked slowly back to my honse and took a stiff 
glass of grog to steady my nerves, which were beginning 
to feel a little npset. 

" It's time I got ottt of this place," I thought, as, 
lighting my pipe, I went down to my boat again and 
bosied myself in taking oat all her fittings, examining 
and replacing them again. 

When I returned to the house for my sapper it was 
quite dark, and just as my lamp was lit Niabon entered. 



CHAPTER V 

rriHINKING it would be wiBer to refrait) from asking 
•^ her any queBtions nnttl she had at least rested a 
liUle — for she seemed to be veiy weary — I said nothing 
to her bnt a few words of welcome, and bade my servants 
lay the supper, then told her that I was snre she was 
both bongry and tired. She replied that she certainly 
was tired, having come on foot from Taritai to save time. 
The canoe with Tematan was to follow on later in the 
night when the tide turned, and when there would be 
more water on the upper sand fiats of the lagoon. 

"Very well, Niabon," I said in English, "now sit 
down and drink a cup of tea and eat a little. Then we 
can talk." 

"I have many things of which to tell thee, Simi,"she 
said, " for I hare been speaking long wiUi the wife of the 
man Krause, and " 

I told her that it would please me better if she first ate 
something. She at once obeyed, bnt instead of sitting 
at the table with me she seated herself on a mat near 
me, and Fai waited upon her whilst big Tepi attended 
to me. Only once did she speak during the meal, when 
she asked me if I had had any recurrence of either fever 
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or ague, and she was ondonbtedlf pleased when I said 
that I had not, and that another course or two of her 
medicine would, I believed, cnre me. She smiled, and 
told me she would make more of the mixture that evening. 

Alter eating a rery slight supper she made herself a 
cigarette and sat and smoked until I had finished my 
pipe. Then she came a little nearer to me, and I felt 
ashamed of myself for not having asked her if her neck 
gave her much pain, for I now noticed that the neck and 
firont of her dress were blood-stained. She made light 
of the wound, however ; said it was but skin deep, and 
would be healed in a few days. But I insisted upon her 
letting me see for myself. She consented Bomcwhat 
unwillingly, and I saw that she had had a very narrow 
escape, the heavy ballet from Krause's Derringer having 
scored her neck pretty deeply and made a wound nearly 
two inches long. She had, however, she told me, had 
it attended to by Mrs. Krause, who had done the very 
best thing that could have been done to a superficial 
injury of the kind — painted it liberally with Friar's 
Balsam, which though causing intense pain for a few 
minutes, had quickly stayed the flow of blood and 
prevented any inflammation from aettiug in. 

" Ib Mrs. Krause well, Niabon ? " I aaked as I 
readjusted the bandage. 

" She is well." 

" And she knows how her husband died ? " 

" She knows how he died, but knows not whose were 
the hands that dealt the blows. And, Simi, it is well 
that she does not know, for I am her friend, and it would 
grieve her did she know olL" 
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I thought a momeot or two hefore answering — 

" How can the truth he kept from her, Niabon ? There 
ore many people who know 'twas thee and Tematau who 
slew him." 

" She will never know, Simi," she asserted earnestly ; 
" there is but one man who could tell her, and him she 
will not ask." 

" Who is that ? " I asked wonderingly. 

" Thyself." 

" Why should she not ask me ? Her husband met 
bis death in my house. I saw his body lying at my 
feet. Dost think she will fail to question me if others 
whom she may ask remain silent ? ' ' 

" She will ask thee no questions concerning him. His 
death hath taken away from her a terror by day and bad 
dreams at night that for two years hath wrong her heart 
and weakened her body, which is but frail. Have pity 
on her, Simi, and say nothing to her when thou seest her 
of her dead husband. He is gone ; and yet, although 
she wept when I told her he was dead, and she knelt and 
prayed for bis spirit which has gone beyond, I know well 
that now some peace hath come into her heart. And I 
have given her sleep." 

As she spoke she turned her strangely sombrons and 
liquid eyes to mine in such an appealing glance that 
Z could Dot resist her magnetic power, strive as I 
wonid. 

" I will do as yon wish, Miabon," I said, falling 
weakly into English again. " You are a strange girl, 
but I am sure that yon mean well, not alone to me, but 
to that poor heartbroken woman. But yon most tell 
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me the meaning of all this strange silence on the part 
of the people of this village. Why do they deny the 
death of Eranse? How can they conceal it? It 
cannot possibly be hidden. There is a German man- 
of-war coming to this island soon — Mrs. Kranse herself 
told me — and how will these people account to the 
captain for his death ? You and Tematau, who together 
killed him^ cannot escape. And if I am questioned — 
as I shall be — ^wbat can I do ? I cannot lie about a 
murder." 

" It was no murder, Simi/' she said steadily, and I 
felt that the girl was but right in her assertion ; "it is 
no murder to strike and kill, and kill quickly, he who 
would slay the innocent and unoffending. That man 
was a devil." 

'' What have you done with him, Niabon ? He might 
have been the devil you say he was ; but he was a white 
man, and it is my place to see that he is buried as 
Christians bury the dead. He used me roughly, 
but •• 

She placed her hand on my knee, and her very touch 
subdued my excitement. 

'' Simi, the man is dead, and not even a strand of his 
hair is left on earth. No one can ever question thee, or 
Tematau, or me, about him. He is gone, and even his 
name is already vanished from these people among 
whom he has dwelt. Dost not understand me ? '* 

''No, I do not understand, Niabon," I said more 
gently. " How can his name be vanished when but a 
few hours ago he was alive and well. Tell me, in plain 
English, what you mean by saying that no one can 
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qnestioQ yoa and Tematan and myself about the manner 
of his death ? " 

" Because, Simi, thon and I and others shall be far 
away from here when the man's countrymen come in the 
Sghting-Bhip." 

" I wish to Heaven we were far away at this moment," 
I said impatiently. "I am sick to death of the place, 
and don't want to find myself a prisoner on board a 
German man-of-war on snspicion of being concerned in 
Krause's death." 

She again repeated her assurance that I should never 
be questioned. 

" Where is Mrs. Kranse now ? " I asked. 

" At Taritai." 

"Niabon" — and I placed my hand on her head — : 
"yon must not keep me in the dark about some things. 
I want yon to answer me tmly some questions. And, 
though I do not know why, I have this moment resolved 
to leave the island as quickly as possible. Would you 
come with me ? " 

"Yes, Mr. Sheny. Of course I am coming with 
you," she answered in English. "I told you that you 
and I and some other people would soon be together 
upon the sea. And I will answer any question yon ask 
me. I don't want to deceive yon. Why should I try 
to deceive you?" 

As she tamed her full, soft eyes up to my face, I saw 
in them such undoubted sincerity that I felt it was not 
possible for me again to doubt her. 

" No, I am sure you will not deceive me, Niabon. 
And I want you to tell me straightforwardly the mean- 
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ing of all this mystery. First of all, what has heen done 
with the German's body? where is it buried? " 

" In the sea. It was taken far ont where the water 
is Tery, Tery deep — three hondred fathoms — and the 
mats in which it was wrapped were weighted so heaTily 
with stones that it took six men to carry it down to the 
canoe." 

"Why was this done? Why was he not burled on 
shore ? " 

"I will tell yon, Mr. Sherry. It was done ao that 
when the German man-of-war comes here, no trace of 
him will ever be fonnd ; " and then she told me frankly 
the whole story, and the meaninf^ of the strange silence 
of the natires. 

Kranse, she said, after his savage attack npon 
Tematan, had told his terrified wife that he meant 
to bring back Tematan, and kill Kiabon, After drink- 
ing heavily all night, he had started off alone in the 
mormng, armed with a brace of reTolvers and a 
Derringer pistol. He at first tried to get some forty 
or fifty of the Taritai yonng men to accompany him, and 
make a regular marauding expedition npon my village ; 
but though they were eager to go with him and engage 
in battle with their old enemies, Niabon, assisted by the 
more caations head men, succeeded in dissuading them, 
and finally Kranse went off alone. He travelled along 
the inner beach of the lagoon, and as soon as he reached 
my village marched boldly up to my house, boastfully 
calling out to the natives that he had come to take 
Tranatan out of the Englishman's house, alive or dead — 
^ fpw minutes later he himself was dead. 
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A hurried consultation was at once held by the head 
men, and it was resolved to dispose of Erause's body so 
effectually that no trace of it would ever be found, and 
every man, woman, and child in the village of Utiroa 
was sternly warned not only against oven alluding to 
the manner of his death, but even admitting that he 
had even been seen by any one of them on that par- 
ticular day. Hastily wrapping the dead man in mats, 
the body was taken out to sea, and sunk as Niabon had 
described. Then the fleet of canoes from the village 
began fishing as if nothing unusual had occurred, and 
after they had been out some hours they were met by 
eight or ten canoes from Taritai, which were also engaged 
in fishing. The moment they were within speaking dis- 
tance the Taritai men inquired whether Erause had ful- 
filled his threat, and carried Tematau away. The Utiroa 
people affected great surprise, and said that they had 
seen nothing of him, but that most probably he had 
thought better of doing such a foolish and offensive 
thing, and had returned to Taritai again. The two 
fleets of canoes remained together for some little time, 
discussing Erause, and then one of the Taritai men 
frankly admitted that he (Erause) had tried to induce 
them to make a raid on Utiroa, but that Niabon and the 
head men had set their faces against such a wicked act 
of aggression. 

''It is well for him then that he did not come to 
Utiroa to-day," said old Eaibuka's son gravel^f . '' Such 
a man as he is not wanted in our town. So keep him 
at Taritai." 

In the meantime Niabon and Tematau had set out 
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for Taritai to scqnaint Mrs. Ersuse of tlie tragedy which 
had occarred. The moment they entered the village 
they were Borronnded by natives, who eagerly inquired 
when Eraaee was retoming — had he driven Temataa 
oatof theEngliehman'B house? etc., etc. Both Niabon 
and her companion espreBsed snrprise — neither they 
nor any one else in Utiroa had seen EranBe, they said, 
and Tematan had come with her to ask Mrs. ErauBO to 
tiy and induce her husband to let him leave his service. 
The natives accepted their story without the slightest 
doubt, and the two went on their way to the white man's 
house. 

As soon as she and Mrs. Erause were alone Niabon 
told her the cause of her visit and the steps which had 
been taken by the head men of Utiroa to conceal her 
husband's death, bo that when the Oerman warship 
arrived and found Mm missing, the people of Utiroa 
oonld not be, even after the most searching investiga- 
tion, connected with his disappearance. Mrs. Erause 
quite agreed that a wise course had been taken, for were 
it proved that her husband had been killed is Utiroa, 
the man-of'War would certainly inflict a terrible punish- 
ment on the village, as was usual with German warships' 
procedure in the Sontb Seas. 

Then at Niabon's suggestion she stunmoned the head 
men, and told them that her husband had not reached 
Utiroa. Something must have happened to him. Would 
they send out and search for him, and if they found him, 
tirge him to return, as Tematau had come back, and 
there was now no occasion fur him (Erause) to offend 
the people of Utiroa by entering their village armed. 
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The head men were only too willing, and at once sent 
out search parties, and when Niabon was coming back, 
she met two of them, who told her that they had been 
to Utiroa itself, but not one single person had seen any- 
thing of the white man, and they were now returning 
along the weather side of the island to search for him in 
the thick jungle, where they imagined he might have 
strayed and lost himself. 

'' So that is why these people here have acted so 
strangely, Mr. Sherry," she concluded. " It would be 
terrible for them to be all killed, and the village burnt. 
For the Germans are very cruel. I have seen them do 
very, very cruel things." 

''I think the Utiroa people have done right. The 
German brought his death on himself. But I fear that 
the secret must come out some day. The Taritai people 
will surely suspect something." 

" No. No one of the Taritai people will ever know. 
By this time to-morrow they will all say that he has 
been drowned when crossing one of those narrow channels 
between the islands on the weather side, for there are 
many deep pools, and the coral sometimes breaks under 
the pressure of a man's foot. And so they will think he 
has fedlen in one of those pools, and his body carried 
out to sea, or into the lagoon, and eaten by the sharks." 

Her emphatic manner reassured me. 

** Well, it is a bad business, Niabon ; but it cannot be 
helped. But I shall get away from here as soon as 
possible." 

** I am glad. And Simi, there is yet one other thing 
of which I have not yet spoken. It is of Lucia." 
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She always called Mrs. Eraase by her Christian namey 
as did the natives generally. 

"What of her?" 

''She desires greatly to come with us in the boat. 
And I pray thee to be kind to her, else will she die here 
of loneliness and terror." 



CHAPTER VI 

rilHIS was a pretty astonisliing request, and for a few 
■^ seconds I gazed blankly at the girl. 

" Good Heavens ! " I said, *' she must be mad to 
think of such a thing ! And I should be as equally mad 
to even entertain the idea of taking her with me in a 
small boat on a voyage of more than a thousand miles." 

''Nay, she is not mad, Simi. And she hath set her 
heart on this. It would be cruel to leave her to die." 

" And to take her away would be still more cruel," I 
cried. Such a long, long voyage is a hard and dangerous 
venture even for strong men — ^men who should be both 
good navigators and good seamen. But a weak, delicate 
woman — oh, it's all sheer nonsense, girl." 

She put her hand on mine, and the moment I felt her 
warm touch, my impatience ceased. I would argue the 
thing out with her, I thought, and soon convince her 
that it would be impossible. Impossible — folly, utter 
folly. I must not think of such a thing for a moment. 
And yet — ^and yet — ^I rose from my seat, walked to the 
window, and then turned to Niabon. 

** 'Tis a mad idea," I said, trying to speak angrily, 
and failing, lamentably. '' Tis you alone, Niabon, who 
hath made her ask me to do this." 

68 
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" That is not true, Simi," she replied quietly. " Yet 
when I spoke to her of our voyage, her heart's wishes 
came to her lips, and I knew that she would ask to come 
with thee, even as I know that thou wilt not leave her 
here to die." 

I could make no answer for the time. What was 
coming over me, that I could listen to such a suggestion 
with patience ? What a strange influence did this girl 
Niabon possess that I, a sensible man, felt she could 
and would make me yield to her wishes, and let a sickly, 
delicate woman like Mrs. Erause accompany me on a 
voyage that presented nothing but danger. The fever 
must have weakened my brain, I thought. 

But then, on the other hand, Mrs. Erause was a free 
agent. She had no children. Her husband had just 
been killed. I, the only other white man on the island 
to whom she could look to for social intercourse at long 
intervals, was leaving the island. Her mind had been 
tortured, and her life made miserable by her brute of a 
husband. Gould I, as a man, leave her among a com- 
munity of naked savages to fret out her life ? She 
wished to come with me. Well, I should tell her of the 
dangers — aye, and the horrors — of such a voyage as I 
was bent upon. I should conceal nothing from her — 
nothing, absolutely nothing. I should tell her of how 
the wife of the captain of the ship Octavia, from Sydney 
to Singapore, had seen her husband die, and the famish- 
ing crew of the boat which had left the burnt ship, drag 
his body from her with savage curses and threats, 

and 

"Simi." 
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''What is it, Niabon? What would you haye me 
do ? Why do you tempt me to let this poor, weak lady 
accompany me on a voyage, which will, most likely, end 
in death to us all? " 

'' There will be danger, but no death," she replied 
dreamily, turning her face away from me towards the sea, 
and slowly extending her arms ; '* and thou, Simi — ^thou 
shalt gain thy heart's desire. For I have seen it all, 
eyen as I see it now." 

''My heart's desire! Tell me what is my heart's 
desire ? " 

I stepped up to her and placed my hand gently on her 
head, and, bending down, saw that her eyes were 
dosed. 

"My heart's desire, Niabon? tell me what is my 
heart's desire," I said again, and as I spoke I caught 
my breath, and tried hard to steady myself. 

"Fame, Fame! The praise of men for a great 
deed ! This is thy heart's desire, Simi. To do such 
things as were done by the three men of whom thou 
dreamest " 

" What three men ? " I whispered, and in an instant 
there flashed through my mind the memoiy of the 
daring deeds of Jack GolUer of Tahiti, of tousle- 
headed Barney Watt of the Ripple, and big Cameron 
of Honolulu. "Who are the three men of whom 
I dream?" 

She pressed her hands to her bosom, and then turned 
her &ce, with her eyes still dosed, to mine. 

"I do not know, Simi. I cannot see beyond as I 
can do sometimes; for I am tired, and many other 
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things are in my mind. Bat yet I can see one man of 
the three whom thou dost so often think." 

" Tell me, then," and I knelt beside the girl and 
looked upwards to her face — " tell me of one man of the 
three. What is he like ? " 

" Simi, oh, Simi, be not too hard with me ; for tbongh 
I can see many faces, they are new and strange to me. 
And they quickly become faint and dim, and then 
Tanish — but the sound of their voices seem to beat 
ttpon my closed ears — and I cannot understand, Simi, I 
cannot nnderstand." 

- I took her hand in mine and pressed it gently. I did 
not want to torment the poor girl, but I did want to 
know something more of the one man of the three of 
yrhom she had spoken. 

" Can yon tell me of the one man, Kisbon ? " I said 
gently. " Is he yonng and strong, and of good looks ? " 

' ' He is not yOnng, but is strong, and his eyes are deep- 
set and stem ; and a great red beard flows down upon 
his broad chest ; his feet are covered with boots that 
come to the knee, and he carries a stick in his band, for 
he is lame." 

I started. I knew whom she meant — it was Cameron 
of Honolulu, and had the man been there himself, in his 
rongb rig-out, and leaning on his heavy stick as he 
walked, she coold not have described him more 
clearly ! 

"No more shall I doabt yon," I cried. " I will do 
all yon wish." 

She made no answer, but sat with eyes still closed, 
and her bosom gently rising and falling as if she were 
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asleep. Fearing that I should do her some harm if I 
endeavoured to rouse her from what seemed to be a 
trance, I went softly away, and with a strange feeling of 
exaltation tingling through my veins, took down my roll 
of charts from my book-shelf, and opening out No. 780 
— one of the four sheets embracing the North and South 
Pacific — studied it carefully. 

"I shall do it, I shall do it," I said aloud, and 
already I fancied I could see my boat sailing into either 
Levuka or else Apia Harbour, fifteen hundred miles 
away, and hear the cheers, and see the flags run up by 
the ships in port, as I stepped out of my boat on to the 
beach to report myself to the British Consul — "Jim 
Sherry, master and owner of a twenty-eight feet whale- 
boat, from Tarawa Island, in the Gilbert Group." 

It would be an achievement, and I should become as 
well known as Cameron. But — and here my vanity 
received a check — Cameron sailed fifteen hundred miles 
in a poorly equipped dinghy, and yet succeeded in 
reaching Jaluit in the Marshall Islands, whilst I should 
have everything in my favour as far as equipment went. 

But I would do more than Cameron did, I thought. 
If I reached either Samoa or Fiji safely, I would go on 
across to New Caledonia, and possibly from there on to 
the east coast of Australia ! That would be something 
that had never yet been done by any one in a small 
boat, and would make me famous indeed ! 

That night I was too excited to think of sleeping, so 
remained up and worked at a new jib I was making, 
taking care to avoid any noise, for I found that Niabon 
was now really asleep, and I did not want to disturb her. 
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She did not awaken till nearly midnight, just as 
Temataa retnrned. He handed me a note. It was 
from Mrs. Eranse, asking me, if it would not be incoQ- 
Tenient to me, would I come to Taritai in the morning, 
as ehe greatly wished to see me on a matter of import- 
ance. I smiled at Xiabon as I read it, for I conid 
easily guess what it was that the lady was ao anxions to 
see me abont. 

I started off as soon as it was daylight, and on reaching 
Taritai Tillage foond Mrs. Kraiise expecting me, early as 
it was. She was pale, but yet, I imagined, looking 
better than she had when we last met. She went into 
the subject at once. 

" Mr, Sherry, will it not be possible for yon to let me 
go with yon in the boat ? " 

" Yes, you can come. But I tell yon frankly that we 
may novor see Samoa or Fiji, for the risks of such a 
long Toyago must necessarily be Teiy great, even if we 
have fine weather all the way." 

Her face lit np with pleasure. "It is kind of yon. 
And yon will not find me troublesome. I shonld go 
mad if I were left alone here, for Niabon has always 
been such a friend to me. Whenever my hnsband was 
away, she came and stayed with me." 

This allanon to her hnsband, I ooold see, pained her^ 
and therefore, although I knew that several parties 
were out tn search of him, I did not mention his 
name to her. 

"Mr. Sherry," she said presently, " I have a sugges- 
tion to make. One of the boats belonging to this station 
was lost, as yon know, not long ago, but there is another. 
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a large one, which was sold to some natiTes. Would yon 
like me to send for her, and if yon like it better than 
yonr own, I think we conld buy it back." 

I knew the boat well enough by sight. She was half- 
decked, and although not a beauty to look at, was 
certainly a much better and safer boat than my own for 
a long voyage. I decided to inspect her, and my hostess 
at once despatched a man to the village where the boat 
was then lying with a message to the chief to bring her 
to Taritai. I told Mrs. Krause that if the boat was 
seaworthy she would certainly be far preferable to my 
own, and that I would buy it from the natives. And 
then, much against my will, I had to ask her what she 
intended doing with her husband's property when she 
left the island. 

'' That is one subject upon which I want your advice. 
Will you look at his account-books, and tell me his 
position with the firm in Hamburg ? " 

Krause had kept his books very methodically, and 
after taking stock of the little trade goods that were 
still unsold, and counting his cash, I was able to tell 
her pretty exactly how he stood. There was about 
£200 due to him altogether. 

** What would you advise me to do ? " she asked. 

** As far as the house and all that is in it is con- 
cerned, you can do nothing but leave it under the care 
of the head men of Taritai. They will undertake the 
responsibility, and hand the station over to the first 
German ship that calls." 

" There will be a man-o'-war here soon, the EUzabe(^. 
At least, we'heard that she was likely to come here some 
time this year." 
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I said she wotdd be doing wisely if she remuned on 
the isIaDd, and got the man-of-wKr captain to settle np 
Eranse'a affairs ; bnt ehe ehnddered and looked at me 
in such fear that I said no more, beyond remarking that 
as her haebaad had left no will — at least, as far as she 
knew — I feared she would haTe tronble in getting the 
amount dne to him at the time of his death. She would 
probably have to go to Sydney, where there was a branch 
of the firm he was tra^ng for. 

"I don't want the £200," she said vehemently. " X 
have a little money of my own — abont twenty dollars — 
and one cannot well starve anywhere in the Sonth Seas. 
I am young and can work. I conid earn my living by 
making Panama hats if I oonld find nothing else 
to do." 



CHAPTER Vn 

'* mWENTY dollars is not much of a stand-by in a 

•^ town like Apia or Levuka/' I said gravely, as I 
looked at her now animated features. " Living there is 
very expensive — ^as I know to my sorrow — and unless 
you have friends at either place, you would have to go 
to an hotel in the first place." 

'' I am not afraid, Mr. Sherry. And I am not jesting 
about the hat-making. All of my mother's fSamily were 
very expert at it, and quite often I have seen as much as 
twenty-five or thirty Mexican dollars paid for one of our 
hats. We could have sold ten times the number had 
we been able to have made more.'* 

" Where was this ? " I asked, with interest. 

'' At Agana, in the Marianas. My father lived there 
for many years. He was a very poor man, and had a 
hard struggle to get along with such a large family. 
So we all had to help him as much as we could. He 
was an Englishman named Arundel, and was in some 
Government employment in Rangoon. I do not remem- 
ber exactly what it was, but think he was connected 
with maritime matters, for I remember that he had 
many nautical books, and used to go away frequently in 
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the GoYemment steamers to Perak and Singapore. I 
can scarcely remember my mother, for she died when I, 
who was the youngest of the family, was abont six years 
old. But I think she was of Dutch- Javanese parentage, 
for sometimes she would speak to us children in both 
languages, and I remember her being very dark. Soon 
after she died, my father — who was always of a restless 
disposition I suppose — either gaye up, or lost his employ- 
ment in Rangoon, and taking us with him, settled on 
Tinian, in the Marianas, where he had something to do 
with cattle. But we did not remain there permanently; 
we were always moving about from one island to another 
— sometimes we would be living at Saipan, sometimes 
at Bota, and sometimes at Agana, in Guam. At this 
last place — ^which I love dearly — ^we were very happy, 
although we were so poor.'* 

She stopped somewhat abruptly, and added that it 
was at this place she had met Erause, who came to the 
Marianas from Manila, on behalf of his firm, who had a 
large establishment at the latter city. 

'' I should like to see the Marianas — or theLadrones, 
as we traders call them," I said. *^ There is a very 
dear friend of mine now living at San Anlaccio in 
Guam " 

" What is his name ? " she asked quickly. 

''Jose Otano. He was mate of a New Bedford 
whaler." 

*' I know him, I know him," she cried excitedly, '' he 
and his mother, and his two sisters — ^Nicolacca and 
Maria. Oh, how I should love to see them again I I 
remember going to San Anlaccio with my father and an 
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elder sister, and staying there for two or three months* 
My father was buying cattle for tasajo, and we lived 
with the Otano family. They were very kind to us, and 
we three little girls nsed to ride together on the water 
buffaloes, and one day their brother Jose, who I re- 
member was a sailor, had to come and search for us, for 
we were lost in a great swamp between Punta de los 
Amantes and the stone cross of Padre Sanyitores." 

*' Those are the people," I said, feeling pleasurably 
excited myself that we should haye mutual friends. /' I 
haye often heard him speak of his mother and two 
sisters. And often, yery often he has urged me to pay 
him a yisit, and settle down with him. He says that 
I should not want to leave the Marianas once I could 
see what a beautiful country it is/' 

'' No, indeed I Ah, Mr. Sherry, 'tis indeed a beau- 
tiful country* I wonder if I shall ever see it again ! My 
father, two brothers, and three of my sisters died of fever 
just before I married Erause, and there are but two of 
us left now — ^myself and another sister who is married 
to the Spanish doctor at San Ignacio de Agana. Oh, 
shall I ever see her face again ? " 

Her eyes sparkled, and her pale face flushed as she, 
bent towards me with clasped hands : '' Oh, the meir 
thought of it makes me feel a young girl again." 

"Why should you not?" I began, then I ceases 
speaking, and walked up and down the room thinkin 
and I felt my cheeks flush as a project, daring enou 
came to my mind. 

'' Have you a big sheet chart of the Pacific — the 
blue-backed one ? " I asked. 
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'' Yes, there it is in the comer beside you, with some 
others. Bat it is old." 

" It wiU do." 

I spread it out on the table, and weighted down each 
of the four ends by means of books, so as to get a good 
view. 

'' Come here, Mrs. Krause, and look." 

She came over to me, and then her thin little hand 
followed my forefinger as I made a pencilled mark on 
the chart to the south-east. 

''Here is Tarawa; here is Apia in Samoa, nearly 
fifteen hundred miles distant. Here is the island of 
Ovalau in Fiji, about the same distance. Do you 
see?" 

"Yes, I see." 

''And here, north-west firom Tarawa, is your home 
on Guam — more than two thousand miles away. 'Tis 
a long, long way — but it could be done." 

" A long, long way indeed." She lifted her eyes to 
me — and then she placed her hand on mine. " Why 
do you smile, Mr. Sherry ; and yet why say ' it could 
be done ^?" 

" Let us sit down and talk the matter over quietly ;^ 
and I led her to a seat. 

"Why should we go to Fiji or Samoa?" I said 
quickly, my blood afire with my new project. " There 
is nothing to draw you thither, is there ? " 

"Nothing. I know no one at either place. But 
you " 

" I ! It matters but little to me where I go. But I 
am sick to death of this island, and long to be doing 
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something. I am a man without a home, without ties, 
a wandering South Sea deadbeat — no friends." 

** You must not say that," she said softly. '* I am 
sure you have many friends. Just now you spoke of 
one — Jos6 Otano." 

'* Aye, I did ; but I meant friends in Europe, in the 
outer and greater world — ^people who care for, who even 
give me a passing thought." 

''That is sad, indeed. Oh, it must be sad to be 
alone, quite, quite alone in the world. And I am very, 
very sorry for you, Mr. Sherry." 

The deep ring of sympathy in her voice warmed my 
heart to the little woman. 

" Mrs. Krause," I said — and I spoke quietly, " you 
are a brave woman, else you would not dare to come 
with me in a small boat to so distant a place as Fiji or 
Samoa. But will you be braver still, and risk your 
life in a still more dangerous enterprise ? " 

" I will, indeed, Mr. Sherry. I have no sense of the 
fear of death — none, absolutely none," she replied. 

"Then let us give up the idea of Fiji," I cried, 
catching her hand, " let us go to the north-west — to 
Guam, to your own home." 

" Oh|" and she gave a low gasp of pleasure. " Oh, 
yes, indeed, it will be a wonderful voyage." 

" Yes, if we ever get there," I said. " But we can 
try." 

" You will not fail. Of that I am as sure as I am 
of my own existence." 

Again we turned to the chart, and were poring over it 
together when the messenger returned to say that the 
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natives had arrived with the boat. I harried down to 
the beach, and saw the native owners, and then the 
boat itself, which, after very little trouble, I bought for 
ten muskets, a couple of tierces of tobacco, and a 
hundred fathoms of red turkey twill. Then, after 
giving them some instructions, I went back to the house. 

"Well, Mr. Sherry, what do you think of the boat?'' 

"Fairly well, Mrs. Erause. Anyway, I've bought 
her, and if you look out of the window, you'll see the 
crew getting her under way again to sail her over to 
Utiroa. Now I must get home, for there will be much 
to do. The first thing that I must get done is to alter 
my own boat's mainsail and jib, and make them large 
enough for my new ship, whose saUs are quite rotten. 
Then I shall make an extra new suit as well. I'll set 
Niabon to work to-night." 

" Ah, let me help ! Do. It would give me such real 
pleasure." 

" Indeed, I shall be very glad of your assistance. 
I can cut out the new suit, and you and Niabon sew 
them. It will only be very light material, but, for all 
that, may make your fingers suffer." 

" I don't mind if it does — neither of your sail-makers 
will grumble," she said brightly. " " When shall I 
come?" 

" To-morrow. I'll send the whale-boat for you. You 
will find mine an untidy house, and Tepi a great cook — 
as fax as size goes. He stands six feet." 

And so with a laugh, and lighter hearts than had 
been ours for many a long day, we said goodbye till the 
morrow. 



CHAPTER Vm 

A S soon as I arrived at Utiroa village with my new 
■^^ boat, I had her hauled up above high-water mark, 
close to the boat-shed, and then turned her over so as to 
get a good look at the bottom in the morning. Then with- 
out telling either Tematau or Niabon the reason for my 
purchase, I bade them open my trade-room door, and in 
a few minutes we were engaged in paying the late owners 
their tobacco, guns, ammunition, and bolts of turkey 
twill. They were well satisfied with the price I paid 
them, especially when I supplemented it with the gift of 
a case of biscuit and a case of tinned Australian meats, 
of which I had an ample stock. They were very much 
disposed to remain in the house and give my servants 
their view of the cause of Krause's strange disappear- 
ance, which was — as they had previously told me — ^that 
he had been seized and devoured by an enormous reptile, 
half eel and half turtle, which had been known to 
swallow not only human beings, but such trifles as 
double canoes, groves of coco-nut trees, etcetera ; but 
on my telling them that I was very tired and wanted a 
quiet house, they retired to the native village to spend 
the night. 

Calling Niabon and Tematau to me, I told them why 
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I had boaght the boat. They both seemed very pleased, 
but somewhat to my astonishment showed no surprise at 
the change in my plans ; and for a moment or two a 
swift suspicion crossed my mind. 

Did they — or Niabon at least — know that it was Mrs. 
Krause who had brought this boat to my notice ? Had 
Mrs. Krause said anything on the matter to Niabon 
herself? I determined to ask. 

'* Niabon/' I said in English, which Tematau also 
understood fairly well, though he never spoke it, " tell 
me truly — did you or Tematau ever speak to Lucia of 
this boat which I have just bought ? " 

" No, never, Mr. Sherry," she replied calmly, and the 
quiet dark eyes met mine with such an expression of 
truthfulness that I was instantly ashamed of my transi- 
tory suspicion. *' I have never spoken to her about this 
boat, and never has Tematau, I am sure." 

" Oh, well, it was a very lucky thought of hers," I 
said ; '' we have now a boat that will be much better 
than my own, which I must try and sell, for we shall 
want money, Niabon, we shall want money badly in the 
strange country to which we are going, and I have but 
little." 

** Kaibuka and the head men will buy the other boat, 
I think." 

"How do you know? " I said in surprise, for I had 
never even been approached on the subject of selling 
my boat. 

" I will ask them to buy it," she replied, with a smile. 
" I will go to them now, if you wish. How much money 
do you want?" 
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*' The boat is worth two handred dollars, bat I will 
take one hundred. If they cannot give me one hundred 
dollars I will take no less — ^but because they and I are 
good friends, I will give it to them freely, for it will be 
of no farther use to me." 

** They will buy the boat," she said confidently, and 
lighting her cigarette, she went out. 

A quarter of an hour later she returned, accompanied 
by old Eaibuka and another head man. Each of them 
carried a small bag of money, which they handed to me, 
and simply observing that it was the price of the boat, 
sat down and waited for me to count the coins. I found 
there were two hundred dollars. 

** There are one hundred dollars more than the price 
I asked," I said, pushing one-half of the money apart. 
'' The boat is well worth the two hundred ; for she is 
but new, and cost me more than that. But one hundred 
is all I asked for." 

Hawk-eyed Eaibuka — one of the most avaricious old 
fellows I had ever met with in the South Seas — shook 
his head and said I was trying to wrong myself. The 
people would be glad to get such a fine boat for two 
hundred dollars, and that if he and the other head men 
announced that I had parted with her for a hundred 
dollars, the entire population of Utiroa would arise as 
one man and curse them as mean creatures ; also they 
(the people) would refuse to use the boat, and he, 
Eaibuka, would be regarded as a hog — ^a man devoid of 
gratitude to the white man who had been kind to and 
had not cheated them." 

** Take the money, Mr. Sherry," said Niabon in 
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English ; *' they are glad to get the boat ; and if I had 
said yoa wanted five, instead of one hundred dollars, 
they would give it. I would make them give it." 

^' Very well, Niabon. I'll take it. But as it is more 
than I ought to expect under the circumstances, I will 
give them half a tierce of tobacco as a mea tdofa (a 
gift of friendship). 

'* That means that you give them a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars' worth of tobacco as a present/' she 
said, with an amused smile, ''and so you sell your 
beautiful boat for seventy-five dollars." 

'' Never mind my extravagance, Niabon," I said, in 
the same spirit; ''the one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of tobacco in the half-tierce, which only cost me 
a quarter of a dollar a pound, is better given away to 
these people than left here to rot." 

" Indeed it is," she replied, as she watched Tepi and 
Pai roll out the half-tierce of the beloved tobacco firom 
my trade-room into that in which we were sitting; 
"these people here will never forget you." 

As soon as old Eaibuka and the other head man had 
left — each after taking a stiff glass of grog — and the 
house was again quiet, Niabon, Tepi, and I set to work 
to take stock, they calling out the various articles of my 
trade goods whilst I made out the list. We worked at 
this throughout the night, had an early breakfast, and 
then went at it again, and by nine o'clock the work was 
over, and I knew how I stood with my employers 
financially. 

It was pretty satisfactory, considering the short time 
I had been on the island ; for with my salary of ten 
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pounds a month, and the five per cent, commission I 
was allowed on all the goods I sold, there were over 
three hundred pounds due to me. Then, in addition to 
my cash takings, which came to over three thousand 
dollars, I had hought over a hundred tons of copra (dried 
coco-nut) at a very low price, paying for it with trade 
goods — muskets, rifles, ammunition, tobacco, and liquor 
— on which latter article my esteemed employers made 
something like a thousand per cent, profit. Of course 
I had had a big pull over Erause, whose stock of trade 
was almost exhausted when I landed, whilst I had come 
ashore with half a schooner-load. But apart from this, 
it was a fillip to my vanity to think that even if Krause 
had had his store packed from floor to roof with trade, 
the natives would rather have come to me than to him, 
for as I have said, they all — even those in his own 
village of Taritai — disliked him for his domineering 
German-like manner, and his contemptuous disregard of 
their feelings, whilst I was persona grata with them 
from the day I landed. But I had never yet, in all my 
ten years' experience of the South Seas, either seen, or 
heard, of any ''Dutchman" — as we English and 
American traders call all Teutons — ^who was liked by 
the natives. 

I closed up my account-books, and, lighting my pipe, 
considered the situation. Firstly, I was certainly break- 
ing my engagement with my employers by leaving the 
island without giving them '' due notice of one month" ; 
but as I could only communicate with them once in eight 
months, when they sent a ship round the group, that 
particular item in my agreement did not disturb my 
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mind to any great extent. Secondly, there was a nice 
little sum of money due to me — over three hundred 
pounds — ^which in all probability I should never get if I 
awaited my firm's good pleasure to pay me, unless I 
went to Sydney and brought legal pressure to bear on 
them. Would not I be perfectly justified in paying 
myself my salary and commission out of the money in 
my possession ? They would certainly look on me as 
an ass of the first water if I did not — of that I was sure. 
But again, I must not leave it in their power to say that 
^* Jim Sherry had bolted from Tarawa," and bad not 
acted squarely with them. 

Niabon, I knew, could both read and write English 
fSairly, so of course could Mrs. Erause. The latter 
would be at Utiroa in a few hours, and instead of 
starting them at sewing sails I would get them to make 
an exact copy of every entry in the station books from 
the day I took charge to the day we left the island. 
This copy I would leave behind, and take the books 
themselves with me. The idea was a good one, and 
later on I was glad it occurred to me. 

The whaleboat was my own, and as I thought of her, 
I felt pleased that my employers, who were as mean as 
Polish Jews, would not get to windward of me as far as 
she was concerned. I had bought her from the captain 
of an American whaler, intending her for my own 
personal use and pleasure as a fishing boat, naturally 
expecting that the firm would provide me with a boat 
for trading purposes, Le., to send around the lagoon and 
collect copra. The boss supercargo, however, who had 
drawn up the agreement, refused to do so, on the grounds 
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that I had a boat ahready, and I was too weak and too 
racked with the damnable pains of fever to make more 
than a brief protest against what was certainly a very 
mean trick. But I had now sold her to the natives, and 
old Kaibuka was not a man to be trifled with. If any 
supercargo or captain of the firm endeavoured to claim 
her as property belonging to Utiroa Station, there would 
be such a blazing row that the firm would not forget it 
— ^they could never again land a trader on the island. 

I decided to at least take a hundred pounds out of the 
station cash — ^less than a third of the amount due to me. 
This, with the two hundred dollars I had received from 
old Kaibuka, would make seven hundred dollars — 
something better than poor little Mrs. Erause's twenty, 
I thought with a smile. And I meant that she — if we 
succeeded in reaching Guam — should land there with 
five hundred American dollars, not Chili or Bolivian 
half-iron rubbish, but good honest silver. 

At noon Mrs. Krause arrived in my old whaleboat, 
which I had borrowed from the new owners, and sent 
away at daylight, and whilst she and Niabon set to work 
at copying the books, I, with Tepi, began cutting out 
the new suit of sails from a bolt of light but very strong 
American twill — -just the very stuff for boat sails, as 
strong as No. 1 canvas and four times lighter. 

That was the first of eight or ten very pleasant days 
we spent together, it taking us all that time to complete 
our preparations ; for after the sails were finished I had 
to rig the boat anew, caulk her decks, and make a 
proper cabin amidships for the two women. This would 
have taken me more than another week had it not been 
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for a couple of native boatbuilders, whom old Kaibuka 
had sent to me. They were good workmen, though 
neither had ever handled such a thing as a plane or saw 
in his life— everything was done either with a hatchet 
or a toki — a plane-iron or a broad chisel lashed to a 
wooden handle in such a manner that it was used as an 
adze. Then I gave her two good coatings of red lead 
from keel to above water-line, and above that painted 
her white. The people from whom I had bought her 
told me frankly that she was a poor sailer, and I quite 
believed them, for she was altogether too heavily built 
for her size — her timbers and planking being of German 
oak. Her mast, too, had been placed too far for'ard, 
and so I shifted it eighteen inches or two feet further 
aft. But heavy and clumsy-looking as she was, I was 
sure she would prove a good sea boat, for she had great 
beam and a corresponding floor — in fact, rather too much 
for her length. However, when I had finished with 
and launched her, we made a trial trip over to Mrs. 
Erause's station, and I was well satisfied with her. She 
sailed much better than she did formerly, owing to the 
mast being further aft, and her new mainsail and jib, 
though smaller than the old ones, setting better. 

On our reaching Taritai, Mrs. Erause sent for the 
head men and told them that she was now satisfied that 
her husband was dead. What did they think? she 
asked. They replied that there could be not the 
slightest doubt of it. Every islet of the whole chain 
encompassing the lagoon had been searched, but not 
the slightest trace of the missing man had been found. 
He was dead. 
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Then she told them thai as I was leaving the island, 
and she did not care to remain now that her hasband was 
deady she had decided to go away with me and my party. 
The trading station itself, and all her late husband's 
property, she would leave in their care, to hand over to 
the captain of the next German ship that came to take 
away the copra and oil that he had bought. And as it 
might be many months before a ship did come, she 
would pay them in advance for their caretaking; and 
also leave a letter with them for the captain, asking him 
to make them a further present, as she knew they were 
good men and would be true to their trust. Let them, 
to-morrow, come and choose from the store goods to the 
value of two hundred dollars. 

The head men were delighted, and one of them, in 
his exuberance, expressed the sorrow they all felt at her 
leaving them; but no doubt, he said, she and I were 
going to some island where there was a missionary, so 
that we might be married according to the customs of 
white people. Perhaps, however, we would return. 

The poor little woman turned scarlet, and I shot a 
furious glance at the offender, and sharply told him that 
he was talking like a child instead of a grown man, and 
that his words had hurt the lady greatly. He put his 
hand over his eyes and collapsed. Then after a little 
further talk with them, we sent them away, and I 
arranged with Mrs. Elrause to send the whaleboat for 
her on the following morning ; for, all going well, we 
should start at sunset. 

Before I left her, she asked me, with a nervous tremor 
in her voice, to read the letter she had written, and if I 
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thought it would do, or needed to be altered in any way. 
It was a letter which I had suggOBted she should write 
and leave with the head men. It was addressed to 
*^ The. captain or supercargo of any ship belonging to 

Messrs. G , of Hamburg," and contained but a few 

lines, stating that her husband, ''Ferdinand Alexis 
Erause, left this station on the 27th July last for Mr. 
James Sherry's station at Utiroa village, and has not 
since been seen, and although a most careful search has 
been made, no trace of him has been found, and the 
natives are of the opinion that he was drowned between 
here and Utiroa in crossing one of the channels between 
the islets. As I am not equal to the task of carrying on 
my late husband's trading business, and an opportunity 
of leaving the island presents itself to me, through the 
kindness of Mr. Sherry, a trader here, I have placed this 
station in the care of the head men. I have given them 
two hundred dollars in trade goods, and trust you will be 
so satisfied with their integrity and their care of the 
property I have entrusted to their charge, that you will 
make them a further present. I make no claim what- 
ever on the money due to my husband, and will feel 
glad if you will see that it is sent to his relatives in 
Germany." 

** That will do very well," I said, as I took her hand ; 
''now, goodbye till to-morrow evening, Mrs. £rause. 
By this time to-morrow we should be getting under way. 
And, do you mind ? — ^I have called the boat the LiLcia — 
in fiact I've painted the name on both bows." 

" Indeed, I am very proud. And why don't you call 
me Lucia, too, Mr. Sheny ? Every one else does." 
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Very well," I said, with a laugh, "I will talk 
Tarawan to yon: Tiakapo, Lucia." 

** Tiakapo, Simi ; " and her voice was pleasant and 
sweet to hear, although the word tidkdpo meant nothing 
more than " good-night." 



CHAPTER JX 

T71 VERYTHING was ready at last, water, stores, arms, 
-^^ and ammunition, and the boat, with mainsail and 
jib hoisted, was lying just abreast of the station, in 
charge of Tematau and Tepi, surrounded by canoes. 

In the house with me were Mrs. Erause and Niabon ; 
and Kaibuka and his head men, who had come to take 
formal cjiarge of the station, and to bid us farewell. I 
handed old Kaibuka letters to be given to the supercargo 
of the firm's next vessel, presented him and his 
colleagues with a new musket each, together with 
powder and buUets, and a small case of tobacco, and 
then we all went outside, and I locked the door formaUy, 
and handed him the key. He took it, unlocked the 
door, went inside a few steps, and then it was locked a 
second time, the key twisted in one of his pendant ear- 
lobes, and the ceremony was over. Then we all trooped 
down to the beach together, got into a canoe, and went 
on board. 

Shaking hands with old Kaibuka and the rest of the 

natives who swarmed around us to say farewell, I told 

Tepi to lift the anchor, and in another five minutes the 

little craft began to move through the water towards the 

reefy accompanied by thirty or forty canoes and native 

n 
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boats under sail, all packed with natives of both sexes, 
shouting their farewells, and wishing us good fortune. 

By sunset we had crossed over the wide, submerged 
reef, which for twenty miles runs due north and south on 
the lee side of Tarawa Lagoon, and hauling up to the 
wind just as darkness fell, we soon lost sight of our 
island friends, though we could still hear them shouting 
our names — " Simi," " Niabon,*' " Lucia," for some 
little time after. 

The night was dark, but fine, and the light south- 
easterly breeze sent us along at about three knots over a 
very smooth sea. Tepi was standing for'ard on the 
lookout, for fear we might run into any fishing canoes 
from Taritai, Tematau was busying himself about our 
miniature galley, my two women passengers were 
rearranging their little cabin, and I steered. 

"Well, here we are at last, Mrs. Krause *' I 

began. 

" Lucia, please." 

" Here we are at last, Lucia, then. I*m going to run 
along like this all night, until we get to the little island 
at the north end, and then put these grunters ashore," 
and I pointed to half a dozen pigs which were lying tied 
up on the deck. They had, with about fifty or sixty 
fowls, been presented to us by the natives, and as we 
should have given great offence by not accepting them, 
we had to endure their company for the present. Then 
all around us, stowed in every conceivable place, were 
bundles of young drinking coco-nuts, husked and 
unhusked, taking up a great deal of room, and weighing 
heavily, and three or four rolls of sleeping-mats, presented 
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to Niabon, were wedged into the cabin. All this collec- 
tion would have to be either got rid of entirely or largely 
rednced, so I decided to bring np at the little islet of 
which I had spoken, and overhaul and re-stow the boat 
by daylight. 

^' Look astern/* cried Lucia, as I shall now call her ; 
** isn't it pretty? And see, there is another fleet ahead 
of us, and much nearer." 

The canoes we had left behind us had begun their 
flying-fish catching, and a long line of brightly burning, 
isolated flames was lighting up the sea all around, 
revealing the dark bodies of the fishers, with four 
paddles sending each canoe through the water, while in 
the bows stood a fifth, sweeping the water deftly with a 
scoop net attached to a pole twelve feet in length, his 
movements guided by a huge torch or flare of dried 
coco-nut leaves, held aloft by a naked boy standing on 
the canoe platform amidships. It was indeed a pretty 
sight, for at times the long line of fires would make a 
gracefiil sweeping curve, and then almost unite in a 
circle, then again open out with a fan-like movement, 
and advance once more. We watched the fleet astern a 
little while, and then found ourselves in the midst of the 
one we had seen ahead. There were over fifty canoes, 
all manned by Taritai people. They hailed us voci- 
ferously, wished us good luck, and as we sailed through 
their blazing lines of fire they threw so many flying-fish 
on board that not only the decks were covered, but 
hundreds, striking against the mainsaU, fell into the 
cabin, and lay there like moving bars of brightest silver. 

" Tiakdpoy Simi r Tidkdpo, Lucia ; Ti&kapo, Nid- 
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bon ! " they shonted to us, as we drew away from them, 
after throwing them some tobacco. 

By daylight we were abreast of the islet, and due 
north of us could just see the tops of the coco-nuts on 
Apaian Lagoon showing above the sea-line, ten miles 
distant, and then, to our annoyance, the wind died away, 
and there was every indication of there being a dead 
calm till the evening. However, it could not be helped, 
so we pulled in right up to the beach, and let the two 
women step ashore to get breakfast ready. Tepi, 
picking out the youngest and fattest of the pigs, knocked 
it on the head, and cutting the thongs of the others 
tumbled them over the side. They soon recovered them- 
selves, and went o£f. Then followed a massacre of a 
dozen of the fowls, the liberation of the rest, and the 
throwing away of the greater portion of the heavy coco- 
nuts. The bundles of mats I threw ashore to Niabon, 
as they would be useless to shield us from the rain which 
might fall during our stay on the island, and then we set 
to and washed down decks, made everything snug, and 
went ashore for breakfast, well satisfied with our work, 
and with the fact that the boat was six inches higher out 
of the Water. 

The islet, though small, was unusually fertile for so 
low-lying a spot — ^it being in no part more than fifteen 
feet above high-water mark — for in addition to the 
inevitable coco-palms, which grew thickly from the 
water's edge, there were hundreds of fine trees, among 
them being some noble and imposing jack-fruits, whoso 
broad, bright green branches Were almost level with the 
crowns of the palm-trees, their roots embedded in a rich. 
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soft, black soil, formed b; the fallen leaves of handreds 
of jean, mixed with decayed coral detritna. 

NiaboD bad spread the mats in a shady spot, and we 
all made a simple bat heart; breakfast of grilled fowls, 
biscuit, and ;oung coco-nuts. Then we lit our pipes and 
cigarettes of the good, strong black tobacco, and watched 
a shoal of fish leaping and playing abont the boat, 
which, with loose, pendant cable, la; floating on a sea 
as smooth and as shining as a polished mirror. 

The island, so Niabon told me, had not been inhabited 
for a great niunber of years, though it was occasionally 
visited by natives for the purpose of collecting the ripe 
coco-nats, and taming them into oil, and sometimes the 
white traders, living on Apaian, would stop there when 
they were on their way to Tarawa and Maiana Lagoons. 
The name of the island, she said, was Te Mata Toto 
("The Bloody Eye"). 

" Why such a name ? " I asked. 
" I will tell you some other time," she replied ; " not 
now, becaase I do not want Tepi to hear me talking 
abont the place. With Tematan it would not matter, 
for although he knows the story, he ia not a Tarawa 
man, and has nothing of which he need be afraid." 

We sat talking together for some little time, and 
as I looked at Lucia I could not but wonder at the 
marvellous manner in which she was recovering her 
health and strength. Her pallor, once so very manifest, 
had disappeared, as well as her languid step, and at this 
moment she was merrily reproving Tepi for smoking a 
pipe so old and dirty and so short in the stem that it 
was burning his nose. 
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The big man grinned, and said it was a lucky pipe. 
For when it was white, new, and long, and he was 
smoking it for the first time, he, with two other men, 
was fishing from a canoe, it fell from his mouth into the 
sea, and before he could dive for it was swallowed by a 
kura (rock-cod). 

" How know you ? " she asked. 

'' Because my mother found it in the belly of one of 
those we caught, when she was cooking it," he replied 
promptly. 

Presently Niabon, who knew exactly to the smallest 
detail where everything was stowed in the boat, told 
him to look in one of the stem lockers for the fishing 
tackle, where he would find a small hand casting net, 
with which he and Tematau could go catch some grey 
mullet, while she, Lucia, and myself, walked round the 
island. 

Bringing my gun with me — for there were great 
numbers of small golden plover flying past us towards the 
sand patches now being revealed by the ebbing tide, we 
started off, Niabon leading, and conducting us directly 
towards the centre of the islet, which was less than 
three-quarters of a mile from shore to shore, and was 
the northernmost of a chain of five or six, almost con- 
nected with each other at low water, and forming the 
northern horn of the lagoon. A short walk brought us 
to a small cleared space, enclosed by some heavy timber. 
The ground was devoid of any foliage with the exception 
of some straggling, thorny bushes, growing up between 
the layers of what seemed to be a solid bed of coral slabs 
cast up by the action of the sea during heavy storms 
long years before. 
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" It was once a deep hole and was need as a well, 
long, long ago," said Niabon, " but the bones of seven 
white men lie there nnder the stones. Their bodies 
were thrown into the well, and then for two days some 
of the people of Tarawa threw stones npon them till the 
hole, which was five fathoms across from its sloping 
banks, and s fathom and a half down to where the fresh 
water lay, was filled, and only a Sat surface of stones 
was to be seen. Come, let ns get away to the other 
side, for the air here is hot and foul from the smell of 
the damp soil underneath these big trees. It is never 
dry, for the sun cannot get to it." 

We gladly followed her, and soon reached the other 
side of the island, which &ced the lagoon, of which we 
had a glorious yiew as far as eye could see. Then 
Niabon told us the story of the well — a story that, 
horrible as it was, was but a counterpart of many such 
tn^dies which had taken place all over the North and 
South Pacific, more especially after the settlement of 
Kew South Wales, in 1788, and when sandal-wooding 
and whaling brought hundreds of ships into the South 
Seas, the former being too often manned and commanded 
by some of the greatest ruffians who ever dangled &om 
the end of a rope. 

The story was told to her by old Kaibuka, who him- 
self had participated in the massacre, which had been 
planned and executed under the direct supervision of his 
father, his uncle, and himself. And it was not the only 
such affair in which he had been concerned — not on 
Tarawa alone, but on the neighbonring lagoon of Maiana. 
From Niabon ho had concealed nothing of his past life, 
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and I honestly believe conld not have done so had she 
wished otherwise, for the old fellow showed his respect 
and fear for her and her powers of " seeing beyond" to 
the same degree as did every other one of his people — 
man, woman, or child. Niabon imagined that this 
particular case of cutting-ofiT occurred about forty or fifty 
years previously, for Eaibuka told her that although he 
was young at the time, he was yet a full-grown man ; 
but as he could not even guess at his present age, she 
had no very reliable data. 

The island, he told her, was called Te Mata Toto 
(The Bloody Eye of the Land) from its being the 
northern eye or point of the lagoon, from which a watch 
was always kept in olden times to give warning to the 
inhabitants of the large villages on the opposite side of 
the approach of their hereditary enemies — ^the people of 
Apaian. The moment a fleet of canoes were seen cross- 
ing the ocean strait which divides the two islands, signal 
fires, always kept in readiness, were lit, and the villages 
would prepare to resist the invaders, who sometimes, 
however, would content themselves with an assault on 
the outpost stationed on the little island. As they 
generally outnumbered the defenders by ten to one, 
there was usually but one result — every one of the 
garrison was slaughtered, and the victors, after stripping 
the dead bodies of their valued armour of coco-nut fibre, 
and destroying their canoes and houses, would return 
to Apaian satisfied. For this reason — ue.^ the many 
sanguinary encounters which took place on the little 
island — ^it was given its ominous name. 

One day Eaibuka was sent to command a party of 
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ten men who fomied the garrison aod who were keeping 
a keen watoh — for a raid was again expected — ^when a 
small, square-rigged vessel was seen beading for the 
island. She came boldly on, and dropped anchor close 
to the shore, lowered a boat, and five men came on 
shore. The; were all armed, and at first were oantions 
abont advancing np the beach to Euboka and his men, 
bnt seeing that the latter possessed no firearms, they 
came on, and Eaibnka, throwing down his club and 
spear, walked down and shook hands with them in a 
very friendly manner, and was at once addressed by one 
of them in the Gilbert Island tongue, though he could 
not speak it very well. He told Kaibuka that the ship 
was going to China, and that he was a passenger; that 
he bad been living on Temana (an island Car to the 
sonth-east) bnt had tired of it, and so, when the ship 
called there to get some food, of which she was badly in 
want, he came away with her, the captain, in return for 
his Bervices as interpreter, promising to give him a 
passage to the island of Makin, where were living four 
or five white men. He then asked Kaiboka if there was 
any drinking water on the little island, and any food— 
of any kind whatever — to be obtained. 

The white men were at once taken and shown the 
well, at which they were very pleased, and two of them 
went back to the ship for water-casks, the others remain- 
ing on shore bartering with Kaibnka's people for some 
fish, a turtle, and coco-nuts, paying for them in tobacco 
and knives, and promising them a k^ of rum if twenty 
turtle and a boat-load of full-grown coco-nnts were 
brought them within a few days. Turtle, however, wpre 
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scarce, but Eaibnka said that there were a good many 
captive ones in the turtle ponds at the main village, and 
he would send over for some. And then his brain began 
to work. He suggested that two or three of the white 
men should go with his messenger ; but they were too 
wary, and made excuses, which Eaibuka took in seeming 
good part, saying it did not matter, but that he would 
send a man over at once to his father to tell him to 
bring as many turtle as could be obtained. The captain 
and interpreter were satisfied with this, and returned on 
board, declining to let any of the curious natives come 
with them — on the plea that they would be too busy 
repairing some water-casks which they hoped Eaibuka 
and his men would help fill in the morning. 
Then the young chief called to his messenger. 
'' Tell my father and my uncle that I can see but 
seven men altogether on the ship, but each one carries 
a gun, pistol, and cutlass, and two are always on guard. 
Tell him, too, to bring some turtle and fish, and let 
some young women who can dance well come with him 
as well. But my uncle and some of our best men must 
follow in their canoes at night, and make no noise. 
They must land and hide in the bush, and stay there 
till my fiftther speaks." 

Early on the following morning the captain again 
landed, and was pleased to find Eaibuka's father, accom- 
panied by some unarmed men and eight or ten handsome 
young women, awaiting him on the beach. He had, he 
said, brought but five turtle that day, but would fetch an 
equal number or more on the morrow if they could be 
obtained. The captain was pleased. Fresh food, he 
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said, he wae very anxious to obtain, as they had nothing 
on board bnt salt beef and mooldy biscuit. He gave old 
Tafcai (Kaiboka's father) some tobacco, and a knife, and 
said that theyonng women might go on board and dance 
&r the amnaement of the sailors. This was exactly 
what the old man desired, for he conld, &om them, 
obtain definite information as to the condition of affairs 
on board the ship, for it was very evident that the 
captain was determined not to be led into fancied 
security by the friendly demeanour of the natives, bnt 
meant to keep himself and crew well prepared to resist a 



During this time the young Kaibnka and the inter- 
preter — the white man from Temana — had become quite 
friendly, and that evening, whilst the young women were 
still on board, he came on shore alone, and calling 
Kaibnka aside from the other natives, said he wanted to 
speak to him privately. As eoon as they were alone, he 
boldly avowed his intention of capturing the ship, and 
murdering all the other white men if Kaibuka and his 
people would assist him. The matter, he said, could be 
easily done. He and some other white meo — two of 
whom were now living at Makin Island — had once 
stolen a ship when they were prisoners in Tan Diemen'a 
Land, had killed five or six soldiers and some of the 
crew, and sailed away with her to F^i ; and they had 
got much plunder from her. 

" What is to be got from tki$ ship ? " asked Kaibnka, 
who had heard this particular story from some traders 
and knew it to be true. 
" Casks and casks of rum, and kegs of powder and 
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bullets, hundreds of muskets, swords, knives, and axes 
and beads — ^all that man can want — ^for this ship is 
going to a far-ofif cold country to barter these things 
for furs." 

Eaibuka then inquired what share of the plunder he 
and his people should have if they captured the ship. 

Half, replied the white man. Half of everything that 
was in the ship's hold and in the cabin, except some 
small square boxes of silver money — ^ten in all — for 
which he (Eaibuka) would have no use. And he could 
have two of the four big guns on the deck if he wished ; 
but the ship herself was not to be harmed, nor any ot 
her sails or rigging taken away. And Eaibuka would 
lend him two or three men to sail her to Makin, where 
he (the white man) would reward them well, and where 
they could remain till some ship brought them back to 
Tarawa. 

''It shall be done," said the young man; ''come 
with me to my father and his brother, so that we may 
talk together." 

The murderous plot was soon arranged between the 
three, and the treacherous convict went ofif on board 
again to tell the unsuspecting captain that the old chief 
was anxious that he (the master) would let some of his 
men come on shore in the morning with axes and cut 
down a very large tree growing near the well. It was 
too great an undertaking for the natives with their poor 
tools — ^it would take them a week, but the sailors could 
do it in half a day. Old Takai wanted the tree cut 
down so as to build a large canoe. 

The poor captain fell into the trap, the interpreter 
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assuring him that the natives would not dream of 
attempting any mischief. Were not some of the young 
women still on board ? he asked, which was a proof of 
the amicable intentions of the old chief and his people. 
Furthermore, he added, all the men had that night 
returned to the mainland to secure more turtle, and only 
the young women, a few boys, and the chief himself 
remained on the island. 

Early in the morning the captain came on shore with 
three men, to fell the tree, leaving two only on board, 
with orders to be on their guard if he fired a shot, or 
they suspected anything was wrong. The interpreter 
accompanied him, and to show his confidence in the 
islanders he ostentatiously, but with seeming careless- 
ness, threw his arms down at the foot of a tree, remark- 
ing to the captain that the old chief and boys and 
women seemed rather fiightened at the sight of four 
armed white men, who also carried axes. Somewhat 
unwillingly the captain and his men followed suit, and 
then even permitted the children to carry their axes 
for them. 

The interpreter walked on ahead with the old chief, 
apparently talking on nothing of importance, but in 
reality telling him with great glee of how he had 
succeeded in lulling the captain's suspicions. Pre- 
sently the whole party reached the thicket in which the 
well was situated, and as the path was narrow they had 
to walk in single file, the children who were canying 
the axes falling behind. And then suddenly, and 
almost without a sound, thirty or more stalwart 
savages, led by the young Kaibuka and his uncle, 
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leapt on the nnsuspectiiig white men, who in a few 
seconds were clubbed to death before even they could 
utter a cry. 

** Now for the two on the ship/' cried the renegade to 
young Kaibuka ; "go, one of you women, down to the 
shore, near the ship, and cast a stone into the water as 
if at a fish, and the women on board, who are watching, 
will kill them as easily as we have killed these." 

As he turned, an axe was raised and buried in his 
brain, and he pitched head foremost down the bank into 
the well — dead. 

''Let him lie there," said one of the leaders; 
''throw the others after him, and wait for two 
more." 

The two poor seamen on board the ship were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered by the women in a similarly treacherous 
manner, their bodies brought on shore, thrown down 
into the well with those of their shipmates and the 
renegade, and the whole depression filled with sand and 
coral slabs, till it was level with the surrounding soil. 

Whilst this was being done by one lot of savages, 
another was looting the vessel of her cargo of trade 
goods, which was rapidly transferred in canoes to the 
mainland. Then, as her capturers feared to set fire to 
her, knowing that the blaze would be seen by the natives 
of Apaian, ten miles away, they managed to slip her 
cable, after cutting a large hole in her side at the water- 
line. Long before sunset she was still in sight, drifting 
on a smooth sea to the westward; then she suddenly 
disappeared, and nothing was ever known of her fate, 
and of the awful ending of her hapless captain and crew. 
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except what was known by the perpetrators of the 
massacre themselves. 

Snch was Niabon's story of Te Mata Toto, and both 
Lucia and myself were glad to get away from the 
immediate vicinity of the tragedy, and return to our 
camping place near the boat, where we found both 
Tematau and Tepi awaiting us with some fine mullet, 
which I supplemented later on by a few plover. In the 
afternoon, whilst the women slept, the two men and 
myself cleaned our firearms, and attended to various 
matters on the boat. At sunset the breeze came away 
freshly from the old quarter — ^the south-east — and by 
dark we were at sea again, heading due north for Makin, 
the most northerly of the Gilbert Group, which was 
eighty miles distant, and which island I wanted to sight 
before keeping away north-west for the Caroline Archi- 
pelago, for there was a long stretch between, and I was 
not too brilliant a navigator. 



CHAPTER X 

TTOWEVER, we were not to see Makin Island, for 
•^-** about midnight the wind chopped round to the 
north — right ahead — and by daylight we had to reef down 
and keep away for the south point of Apaian, in the hope 
that by running along the east coast for a few miles we 
might get shelter. But we found it impossible to anchor 
owing to the heavy sea running ; neither could we turn 
back and make for our former anchorage, which was now 
exposed to the full strength of the wind and sweep of 
the sea. We certainly could make the passage at the 
north end of Tarawa — ^near the Island of the Bloody 
Eye — and run into the lagoon, where we should be in 
smooth water ; but we did not want to go back to 
Tarawa, under any circumstances-my own pride, quite 
apart from my companions' feelings, would not let me 
entertain that idea for an instant. To attempt to beat 
back round the south point of Apaian, and get into 
Apaian Lagoon would be madness, for the sea in the 
skaits was now running mountains high, owing to a 
strong westerly current, and the wind was steadily 
increasing in violence ; and even had it not been so, 
and we could have got inside easily, would either Lucia 
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or myself have cared to avail onraelves of its security. 
For Bob Bandall, the trader there, would he sore to 
board ne, aod Boh Bandall, one of the straightest, 
decentest white men that ever trod in shoe leather, 
wonld wonder what Mrs. Krause was doing in Jim 
Sherry's boat 1 He and I had never met, but he knew 
both Krause and Mrs. Krause. No, I thought, that 
wonld never do. 

All this time we were hugging the land as near aa we 
could, first on one tack, then on the other, hoping that 
the weather would moderate, but hoping in vain, for the 
eky was now a dnll leaden bae, and the sea was so had, 
even in our somewhat sheltered sitnation, that we were 
all more or leas eea-sick. I got my chart and studied 
the thing out. Sixty miles due south of us was Moiana 
Lagoon — a huge sqaare-shaped atoll, into which we 
might ran, and have the boat plnndered by the natives 
to a certainty. That was no good. No, if the gale did 
not moderate, there was but one course open to me — to 
run before it for Apamama, a hundred and thirty miles 
to the S.S.E,, which meant two hondred and sixty miles 
of sailing before we laid a coarse for the N.W. And 
then the delay. We might be tied np by the nose in 
Apamama Lagoon for a week or more before we could 
moke another start. I rolled up the chart, wet and 
Boddened as it was with the rain beating on it, and 
angrily told Temataa, who was steering, to watch the 
sea, for every now and then the boat wonld plunge heavily 
and ship a caakfiil on, two of water over the bows. 

"We are in a bad place here, master," be replied, 
quietly ; " 'tis the strong current that raiseth the 
high sea." 
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I knew he was right, and could not but feel ashamed 
of my irritability, for both he and Tepi had been watch- 
ing the boat most carefully, and I there and then decided 
what to do, my ill-temper vanishing when I saw Mrs. 
Erause and Niabon bailing out the water which had come 
over the hatch coamings into their cabin. 

'' This is a bad start for us, Lucia," I said cheerfully; 
'' we can't dodge about here under the lee of the land 
with such a sea running. I am afraid that there is no 
help for us but to make a run for it for Apamama. What 
do you think, Niabon ? ** 

She looked at me with a smiling face, and rising 
to her feet steadied herself by placing her hands on the 
after-coaming of the hatch. Her thin muslin gown was 
wet through from neck to hem, and clung closely to her 
body, and as her eyes met mine, I, for the first time in 
my life, felt a sudden tenderness for her, something that 
I never before felt when any woman's eyes had looked 
into mine. And I had never been a saint, though never 
a libertine ; but between the two courses, I think, I had 
had as much experience of women as falls to most men, 
and I had never yet met a woman who seemed to so hold 
and possess my moral sense as did this semi-savage girl, 
who, for all I knew, might be no better than the usual 
run of Poljmesian girls with European blood in their 
veins. But yet at that moment, I felt, ay, I knew, 
though I could not tell why, that she was 7Wt what she 
might well have been, when one considered her past 
environment, and her lonely unprotected situation — ^that 
is, lonely and unprotected from a civilised and con- 
ventional point of view ; for with the wild races among 
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whom she had dwelt since her infancy, she had always 
met with full, deep, and ample protection, and love and 
respect — and fear. 

'' Thou art the captain, Simi," she said in Samoan, 
"and thou alone canst guide us on the sea. And I 
tliink, as thou dost, that we must sail before the storm 
to Apamama ; for when the wind comes suddenly and 
strong from the north, as it has done now, it sometimes 
lasteth for five days, and the sea becomes very great." 

" 'Tis well, Niabon," I answered, with a laugh, meant 
more for Lucia than for her ; "we shall turn the boat's 
head for Apamama, and lie there in the lagoon in peace 
till the gale hath died away." 

And then we wore ship, and in another hour were 
racing before the gale under the jib and an extemporised 
foresail of a mat lashed to two short oars, the lower one 
fast to the deck, and the upper one, eighteen inches or 
so higher, to the mast stays. This lifted the boat 
beautifully, and made her steer ever so much easier 
than had I tried to run her with a close-reefed mainsail, 
for the lopping seas would have caught the boom, and 
either capsized us or carried the mast away, and yet I 
had to keep enough canvas on her — -jib and mat foresail 
— to run away from the toppling mountains of water 
behind us. I had never had such an experience before, 
and hope I may never have one like it again. Every 
few minutes we would drop down into a valley as dark 
as death, with an awfrd wall of blackness astern, tower- 
ing over us mountain high, shaking and wavering as if 
it knew not the exact spot whereunder we, struggling 
upward, lay helpless in the trough, awaiting to be sent 
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to the bottom if we failed to rise on the first swelling 
outlier of the black terror astern. 

How we escaped broaching to and foundering in that 
wild gale will always be a wonder to me, for the boat, 
although she did not ship much water, seemed so deadly 
sluggish at times that looking astern made my flesh 
creep. All that night we went tearing along, and glad 
enough we were when day broke, and we saw the sun 
rise. The wind still blew with great violence, but later 
on in the morning the sky cleared rapidly, and at nine 
o'clock, to our delight, we sighted Apamama a little to 
leeward, distant about eight miles, and in another hour 
we raced through the north passage and brought-to in 
smooth water under the lee of two small uninhabited 
islands which gave us good shelter. From where we 
were anchored we could see the main village, which was 
six miles away to the eastward, and I quite expected to 
see visitors coming as soon as the wind fell sufficiently 
to permit of boats or canoes beating over to us, and 
determined to give them the slip if possible, and get 
under way again before they could board us and urge 
me to come and anchor on the other side, abreast of the 
village. 

My reasons for wishing to avoid coming in contact 
with the people were shared by my companions, and 
were based on good grounds. 

The ruler of Apamama, King Apinoka, was, although 
quite a young man, the most powerful and most dreaded 
of all the chiefs of the islands of the mid-Pacific, and he 
boasted that in time he would crush out and utterly 
exterminate the inhabitants of the surrounding islands 
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onlesB they sabmitted to him, and for years past had 
been steadily baying arms of the best quality. He 
had in his employ several white men, one of whom was 
his secretary, another was a sort of military instructor, 
and a third commanded a small but well-armed schooner, 
and it was his (the king's) ambition to possess a steamer, 
so that he could more easily and expeditiously set out 
on his career of conquest. The revenue he derived 
was a very large one, for the island contained hun- 
dreds of thousands of coco-nut trees, and all day long, 
from mom till night, his subjects were employed in 
turning the nuts into oil or copra, which he sold to 
trading vessels. A thorough savage, though he affected 
European dress at times, he ruled with a rod of iron, 
and he had committed an appalling number of murders, 
exercismg his power and his love of bloodshed in a truly 
horrifying ma^er. For instance, if one of his slaves 
offended him, he would have the man brought before him 
and order him to climb a very tall coco-nut tree which 
grew in frt)nt of the king's house and throw himself down. 
If the poor wretch hesitated, Apinoka would then and 
there shoot him dead ; if he obeyed, and threw himself 
down, he was equally as certain to be killed by the fall 
— sixty feet or more. Wherever he went he was sur- 
rounded by his bodyguard, and his haughty and domi- 
neering disposition was a general theme among the white 
traders of the Pacific Islands. To those captains who 
supplied him with firearms he was liberal to lavishness 
in the favours he conferred ; to any who crossed him or 
declined to pander to him, he would be grossly insulting, 
and forbid them to ever come into the lagoon again, 

d 
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His house was a huge affair, and contained an extra- 
ordinary medley of articles — ^European fdmitore, sewing 
machines, barrel organs, brass cannon and cannon-balls, 
cuckoo clocks, bayonets, cutlasses, rifles, cases and casks 
of liquor, from Hollands gin to champagne, and fiery 
Fiji rum to the best old French brandy. His harem 
consisted of the daughters of his most notable chiefs, 
and occupied a house near by, which was guarded day 
and night by men armed with breechloaders, who had 
instructions to shoot any one who dared to even look 
at the king's favourites. 

And yet, strangely enough, the veiy people over whom 
this despot tyrannised were devotedly attached to him ; 
and many trading captains had told me that he was 
" a real good sort when you got to know him." One of 
these men a few years later conveyed Apinoka and five 
hundred of his fighting-men to the neighbouring islands 
of Euria and Aranuka — ^two of the loveliest gems of the 
mid-Pacific — ^and witnessed the slaughter of the entire 
male population, Apinoka sparing only the young 
women and the strongest children, keeping the former 
for himself and his chiefs, and the children for slaves. 
As might have been expected, there were always plenty 
of renegade and ruffianly white men eager to enter into 
his service, in which they could give full fling to their 
instincts of rapine and licentiousness. 

I had never seen Apinoka nor any of his European 
hangers-on, and had no desire to make his or their 
acquaintance, so I anxiously watched the weather and 
had eveiything ready to get under way the moment we 
could do so with safety. But though it was smooth 
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enongh inside the lagoon, the wind continued to blow 
with undiminished Tiolenoe, and eyen had it moderated 
there was such a terrific sea tumbling in through the 
narrow passage, that it would have been a most risky 
undertaking to have attempted to beat out against a 
head wind, with such a heavy, sluggish boat. Had I 
known what was to happen I should have risked it ten 
times oyer. 

At noon, whilst we were having our midday meal, 
Tematau, who was standing for'ard, scanning the eastern 
shore of the atoll, said he could see a boat coming 
towards us, beating up under a reefed mainsail and jib. 

" It is one of Apinoka's boats, Simi," said Niabon, 
'' for there is no trader in Apamama ; the king will let 
no one trade here." 

" Well, we can't help ourselves," I said, as I looked 
at the boat through my glasses ; " she is beating up for 
us — ^there is no doubt about that. I daresay we shall 
get rid of them when they find out who we are." 

Niabon shook her head, and by their faces I saw that 
both Tepi and Tematau did not like the idea of our 
awaiting the coming boat. 

" What can we do ? " I said, with childish petulance. 
" We cannot go to sea in such weather as this, and get 
blocked about uselessly." 

" Master," said big Tepi gravely, " may I speak ? " 

" Speak," I said, as I handed my glasses to Lucia — 
"what is it?" 

"This master. These men of Apamama be dan- 
gerous. No one can trust them ; and they will be rude 
and force themselves upon us, and when they see the 
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many gons we have on board they will take them by 
force, if thou wilt net sell them at their own price." 

"Let them so try/' I said, in sudden anger at the 
thought of a boatload of King Apinoka's crowd of naked 
bullies coming on board and compelling me to do as they 
wished : " I will shoot the first man of them who tries 
to lay his hand on anything which is mine." 

Tepi*s black eyes sparkled, and all the fighting blood 
of his race leapt to his cheeks and brow, as he stretched 
out his huge right arm. 

" Ay, master. And I too desire to fight. But these 
men will come as friends, and their numbers and weight 
will render us helpless in this small boat. Is it not 
better that we should hoist the anchor and run before 
the wind to the south passage, gain the open sea, and 
then come to anchor again under the lee of the land 
until the storm is spent ? " 

His suggestion was so sensible that I felt annoyed 
and disgusted with myself. Of course there was a south 
passage less than ten miles distant, and we could easily 
run down to it and bring to outside the reef, and either 
lay-to or anchor in almost as smooth water as it was 
inside. But I would not let Lucia or Niabon think 
that I had forgotten about it; so I spoke sharply 
to poor Tepi, and told him to mind his own business. 
Did he think, I asked, that I was a fool and did not 
know either of the south passage or my own mind? 
And so I let my vanity and obstinacy overrule my 
common sense. 

" Get thy arms ready," I said to Tcmatau and Tepi, 
" and if these fellows are saucy stand by me like men. 
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I shall not lift anchor and ran away because Apinoka 
of Apamama sendeth a boat to me." 

NoWy I honestly believe that these two men thought 
that there wonld be serious trouble if I was so foolishly 
obstinate as to await the coming boat, when we could 
so easily lift anchor, rip down the lagoon, and be out 
through the south passage and in smooth water under 
the lee of the land in less than an hour; but at the 
same time they cocked their eyes so loyingly at the 
Sniders and Evans's magazine rifles which Niabon passed 
up to me that I knew they were secretly delighted at the 
prospect of a fight. 

Niabon said something in a low voice to Lucia, 
who then spoke to me, and said nervously — 

^' Please do not think I am a coward, Mr. Sherry. 
But do you not think it is better for us to get away ? " 

'' No, I don't," I answered so rudely that her face 
flushed scarlet, and her eyes filled with tears ; '' I shall 
stay here if fifty of King Apinoka's boats were in sight." 
And as I spoke I felt a strange, unreasoning fury against 
the approaching boat. 

I picked up an Evans rifle — ^we had two on board — 
filled the magazine, handed it to Niabon, told her to lay 
it down in the little cabin, out of sight, with the other 
arms — ^three Snider carbines, my breechloading shot- 
gun, and three of those rotten pin-fire French service 
revolvers — ^the Lefi&ucheux. My own revolver was a 
Deane and Adams, and could be depended upon — the 
Lefiaucheux could not, for the cartridges were so old 
that twenty-five per cent, of them would miss fire. 
Years before, at a ship chandler's shop in Singapore, I 
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* 
had bought twenty of these reyolTers, with ten thousand 

cartridges, for a trifling sum, intending to sell them to 

the natives of the Admiralty Islands, who have a great 

craze for ''little many-shooting gmis/' as they call 

repeaters ; but the cartridges were so defective that I 

was ashamed to palm them off as an effective weapon, 

and had given all but three away to various traders as 

curiosities to hang upon the walls of their houses. 

As the boat drew near I saw that she was steered 
by a white man, who sailed her beautifully. He was 
dressed in a suit of dirty pyjamas, and presently, as the 
wind lifted the rim of the wide Panama hat he was 
wearing, I caught a glimpse of his features and 
recognised him — ^Florence Tully, one of the greatest 
blackguards in the Pacific, and whom I had last seen 
at Ponape, in the Carolines. As he saw me looking at 
him, he took off his hat and waved it. 

"That is 'Florry' Tully, Jim," said Lucia. "I 
have often seen him. He is the man who shot his 
wife — a native girl — at Yap, in the Carolines, because 
she told the captain of a Spanish gunboat that he had 
been selling arms to the natives." 

** I know the fellow too," I said ; ''the little scoundrel 
used to be boatswain of Bully Hayes's brig, the Leotiora. 
Hayes kicked him ashore at Jakoits Harbour, on 
Ponape, for stealing a cask of rum firom the Leonora, 
and selling it to the crew of an American whaler." 
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CHAPTER XI 

"IjHYE minutes later the boat, which was crowded with 
-'- natives, went about like a top, and then TuUy — bb 
fine a sailor man as ever pat hand to a rope — brought her 
alongside in snch a manner that I conld not bnt admire 
and envy the little blackguard's skill. The boat itself 
was kept in fine order, and was painted like all the 
king's miniature fleet — white outside, and bright salmon 
inside. One glance at his boat's crew showed me that 
they were all armed — iu a flashy melodramatic style, 
like the Bed Indians of a comic opera, each naked 
native having a brace of revolvers buckled to a broad 
leather belt around his waist, firom which also hung a 
French navy cutlass in a leather slieath. They were all 
big, stalwart fellows, though no one of them was as 
tough a customer to deal with as our Tepi, who eyed 
them with undi^fuised enmity as he caught and made 
fast the line they heaved aboard. 

Little Tully, red-headed, red-bearded, unwaahed, and 
as dirty generally as a pig from his own Coonty Down, 
jumped on board and extended bis filthy paw to me 
effusively. 

" Wal, now, I jest am surprised to see yon, Jim 
Sherry," he said with the "Down East" drawl be 
affected — be called himself an American — " why, we 
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haven't seen one another fer quite a stretch. Naow, 
tell me, where air you from^ and where air you goin' ? " 
''From Tarawa, and bound to Taputeuea" (an island 
a hundred miles to the south), I replied curtly, my 
temper rising, as suddenly catching sight of Lucia 
and Niabon, he stared rudely at the former, then 
grinned and held out his hand to her. She touched 
it coldly with ill-disguised aversion. 

" Why, you too, Mrs. Krause ! Wal, this is 
Burprisin'. And where are you goin' ? Where's the boss? " 
''Mr. Krause is on Tarawa," she replied quickly, 
" and he has chartered Mr. Sherry's boat to take me 
to Dmmmond's Island " (Taputeuea), " where there is 
a German barque loading for Samoa." The latter part 
of her remark was quite true, and Tully knew it. 

" That is so, the Wandrahm. She's been lying there 
nigh on four months. And so you goin' ter Samoa, eh ? 
Wal, I wish I was goin' there myself; but I've got a 
rosy berth here — ^I'm boss of King Apinoka's fleet of 
trading boats, an' live like a fightin' cock." 

I was about to ask him to have a glass of grog, just 
out of mere civility and island custom, when Tematau 
and Tepi made a sudden movement, and turning, I saw 
that they were trying to prevent three or four of Tully's 
boat's crew from coming on board. 

" Tell your men to keep to their boat, please," I said 
sharply. " My two men don't understand the ways of 
these Apamama people, and they'll be quarrelling 
presently." 

"Why, certainly, Jim," he said, with such oily 
effusiveness that I longed to kick him over the side; 
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^^but there ain't no need for yoor men to be scared. 
My crew on'y want to hev' a bit of a gam ♦ with yours 
— thet's aU." 

He told his men to stay in the boat, but I saw him 
give them a swift glance, and prepared myself for the 
next moye. Tepi was watching him keenly; Tematan 
went for'ard and began splitting kindling wood in a 
lazy, aimless sort of a way, but I knew that he, too, was 
ready. Still I felt that we were in a tight place — ^three 
men ^against ten, exclusiye of Tally. However, I tried 
to appear at my ease, and asked him to have a drink. 
Niabon passed us up a half-bottle of brandy, two tin 
mugs and some water. 

My visitor tossed off his liquor, and lit a cigar, 
offering me another. 

** This is a fine lump of a boat," he said, running his 
eye over the deck, and then trying to peer into the little 
cabin ; '' you wouldn't care about sellin' her, I guess." 

'* No," I replied, '* not now, at any rate. Must fulfil 
my charter first. But I am open to an offer when we 
come back firom Drunmiond's Island. I suppose you 
want her for the king." 

'* That is so. He's keen on getting better and higgei 
boats than those he has, and will sling out the dollars 
for anything that takes his fancy — like this one will. 
Won't you run down with her now, and let him have a 
look at her ? It'll be a lot better than lyin' up here, 
and the king wants to see you." 

I detected the suppressed eagerness in his voice as 
he made his request, and pretended to think for a few 

* Whalemen's parlance for gossip. 
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moments, blaming myself for my foUy in not clearing 
out when we could have done so easily. 

''No/' I said slowly, as if I had considered the 
matter, '' I think we'll lay here for to-day anyway. Bat 
I don't see why I could not run down early to-morrow. 
Do you think the king could spare me about fifty 
fathoms of If inch line ? I want some badly." 

" Of course — ^1*11 give it to you myself. But I 
partickler want you to come back with me rightaway, 
ez Apinoka will jest be ragin' mad with me if I go back 
by myself. You see, he's going away to the south end 
of the lagoon at daylight on a fishin' trip." 

'' Well, I'll run down to the town in the morning and 
wait till he returns," I said, inwardly boiling at the 
man's persistency. '' A day or two days' delay won't 
matter to me, and I think I'll put the boat up on the 
beach and get a look at her underneath — I think some 
of her seams want caulking. That will take one day at 
least, and then we might just as well be lying high and 
dry on the beach instead of being half-drowned outside, 
running before this northerly." 

The little devil was disappointed — that could be seen 
by his face — and I was also pretty sure did not belieye 
my talk about the rope I wanted and the caulking to be 
done. But I was now burning with anxiety to get rid 
of him and his boatload of naked bullies. Once they 
were well away from us, I would get up anchor and 
make sail for the south passage and get to sea again. 

'' Well, just as you please," he said sullenly, as he 
helped himself to another brandy. '' I suppose I must 
get back." Then he asked me if I had any rifles to sell. 
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"No. We only have enough for ourselves. Oh, 
Where's the water? Niabon, some water please." 

He started and looked hard at the girl. " Is that 
there gal the witch woman ? " he asked quickly, staring 
at her steadily. " ' Niabon ' you called her, didn't you ? 
Where is she goin' ? " 

" With Mrs. Erause," I said shortly. 

" Great Caesar's sea boots ! Apinoka and his people 
know all about her. He'll be mighty glad to see her. 
She's demed good-lookin' too. Why, I thought " 

He jumped to his feet and told his boat's crew that 
" Niabon " was on board, and in an instant every one of 
them was staring at her and calling out her name, and 
one of them, bolder than the rest, made a gesture to her 
to get into the boat. I pretended not to notice it, and 
Niabon herself told them that we were all very tired and 
wanted sleep, but that in the morning she would talk 
with them all at the village — ^when we came to see the 
king. They seemed satisfied, but a deal of whispering 
went on — ^and I felt certain that had Tully given them 
the word, they would have there and then rushed us and 
captured the boat. 

" Wal, I must be goin'," said Tully at last; "when do 
you think you'll be down? The king will be mighty 
vexed at not seein' you to-day." 

" It's only eight miles across," I said carelessly, " so 
I daresay we'll be there about seven in the morning, 
before breakfast. But," I added, to allay his suspicions, 
" the weather may take up a bit this afternoon ; if it 
does, I'll come along rightaway, after we have had a 
sleep." 
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He said that the chances were that it would take up, 
as the wind was hauling more to the eastward, which 
meant rain, and once rain fell the wind would fall too. 

We had a third drink, and I passed a couple of bottles 
of square-face oyer to his crew, and then, to our intense 
satisfaction, Tully went oyer the side into his own boat, 
which at once pushed off, and in a few minutes wiis 
slipping over the lagoon towards the big village, Tully 
waving his dirty Panama hat to us as he stood grasping 
the steer oar. I almost fancied I could see him grin 
evilly at me. 

'^Simi,'* said Niabon as she watched the receding 
boat, '* let us get away from here quickly. That man 
Flony means ill to us, for I saw his eyes gleam when, 
as Lucia sat down on the mats under which the rifles 
are hidden, he heard them rattle together." 

Tepi and Tematau joined her in her assertion that 
Tully meant mischief and would seize the boat for the 
king, who would have no compunction in resorting to 
violence or murder to achieve his object, especially with 
a man like Tully to cany out his wishes. Tepi also 
said that once the king knew that Niabon was on board 
he would use every effort to gain possession of her. 
Then, too, the firearms we carried were a further incen- 
tive to treachery — the king's mania to increase his 
stock of arms and ammunition being well known. 

" Very well," I said to Lucia, " I'm quite as anxious 
as any one of us to get away. Let us wait, however, 
till Tully's boat is well down the lagoon." 

" Master," said Tepi, *' do not delay. See, the wind 
is falling, and rain — ^muoh rain — ^is close to from the 
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east, and the rain killeth the wind. And this is a 
heavy boat to move with oars." 

He was quite right, for, as Tally had said was likely, 
the wind was not only fisdling, bat was going roand to 
the eastward. The sooner we got oat of Apamama 
Lagoon the better. 

''We'll loose the mainsail then," I said to Niabon, 
" and we'll get away. Bat we won't hoist it yet. We'll 
np anchor and drift antil the rain comes — ^it will be on 
as in a quarter of an hoar, and Tally won't be able to 
see anything of as till we are abreast of the passage ; 
and we may get oat to sea without any one seeing us at 
aU." 

We got the anchor up, and with mainsail and jib all 
ready for hoisting, let the boat drift, and in another 
quarter of an hour a dense rain squall came down on us 
from the eastward with just enough wind in it to send 
us along at a smart pace as soon as we hoisted our sails. 
In less than an hour we were pretty close to the passage ; 
for, although we could not see it owing to the rain, we 
felt the force of the swift current running out, and could 
hear the subdued roar of the dangerous tide-rips. 
Tematau was for'ard, holding on to the fore-stay and 
peering ahead. Suddenly he gave a cry of alarm and 
shouted to me to luff. 

It was too late, for almost at the same time we struck 
with a crash, and the current, catching the boat's stem, 
slewed her round broadside on to the reef, where she 
lay hard and fast, though shaking in every timber as a 
wall of water, hissing like a boiling cauldron, formed 
against her starboard side. 

Bidding the women sit quite quiet, we let go main 
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and jib halliards and got the sails inboard — ^no easy 
task under the circomstances. The water was not very 
deep, less than three feet, and every moment was 
decreasing in depth as the tide rashed out. This was 
fortunate for us in one respect, for we could at least 
see what damage had been done when she struck and 
possibly make it good ; but on the other hand we should 
have to stick where we were till the flood tide, and I 
was horribly afraid of the rain clearing off and revealing 
us to the natives. 

However, there was no use in meeting trouble half- 
way, so we waited patiently for half an hour, when the 
reef became bare and we could make an examination of 
the boat's bottom — on one side at least. It did not 
take us long to discover that no great harm had been 
done — she had struck fairly stem on to a patch of 
growing coral, which was better than hard rock — ^and 
beyond carrying away a bit of her false keel, and deeply 
scoring the bow planking, there was nothing else we 
could see at which to grumble. 

I was considering what was best to be done — the 
whole five of us could liot even move so heavy a boat 
an inch — ^when to my disgust the rain suddenly cleared, 
and I saw that we were aground on Entrance Island^ 
with a native village staring us in our faces less than a 
quarter of a mile away I And almost at the same 
moment we saw ten or a dozen men walking over the 
reef towards us. Through my glasses I saw that they 
were carrying nets and fish baskets, and I felt relieved 
at once ; the moment they saw us they dropped their 
burdens and came on at a run. None of them were 
armed. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

" rriHEY are some of the king's fisherfolk," said Tepi, 

-^ scanning them closely; ''that is their village. 
Only fishermen and two of the king's pilots liye here. 
I have heard them spoken of many times." 

" Then they are just the very fellows we want," I 
said to Lucia ; ** there's enough of them, with us, 
to put the boat off this ledge into the water again. 
They'll be here in a few minutes. Niabon, do you 
think we can be seen firom the king's village ? I can 
see the houses there quite plainly." 

'' I fear so, Simi," she replied. 

" Then we must make these fellows who are coming 
to us work hard. I'll pay them well for it if they get 
us afloat again in another hour. Let me do all the 
talking. Take my glasses and let me know the moment 
you see a boat coming. We must not be caught here 
like this ; and the tide won't turn for another hour at 
least." 

There were eleven natives, and when they were close 
to I noticed with satisfaction that most of them were 
sturdy, well-built fellows. They came up to us, and 
we all shook hands, and before even asking them to 

lU 
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help me, I inquired if they would like some grog to dry 
their skins. 

Lucia had a quart bottle of Hollands all ready, 
and in less than five minutes it was empty, and our 
visitors said I was a noble-minded and thoughtful 
man. 

" Friends," I said, " behold me and my friends — 
and this our boat cast upon the reef like a stranded 
porpoise. Wilt help us float again, so that we may get 
to the king's town to-night and sleep in peace ? And I 
shall pay every man twenty sticks of rich, sweet tobacco 
and four bottles of grog between thee." 

My munificent offer was received with acclamation, 
though at first they wanted a preliminary smoke and 
gossip, but I bade them hurry. 

''No time have we for talk now, Mends," I said, 
jocularly slapping one of them on his brawny shoulders ; 
" 'tis but this morning the king sent a white man to me 
in his own boat to bid me welcome ; and, as we hurried 
down the lagoon, that devil's rain sent me astray, so 
that the boat was caught in the current and swept down 
into the passage, where we struck, as thou seest." 

My explanation was quite satisfactory, and they went 
to work with a will, lightening the boat — after a first 
and fruitless attempt to move her — ^by taking out all our 
water, stores, &c. We were but fifty or sixty feet away 
from the edge of the channel ; and in half an hour, by 
our united effort, had dragged her half the distance, 
when Niabon beckoned me to her. 

"There are two boats half-way down the lagoon," 
she said in a low voice : '' one is that of Tully, and 
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they are using both sails and oars. See, they are 
plainly in sight." 

I jnmped back again amongst the natives. I knew 
that they would hare already seen the coming boats 
had they not been toiling so hard, so I called to Niabon 
to open another bottle of grog and serve it out. 

" Hurry, hurry, strong men," I cried, as we moved 
the boat another foot astern, '* else shall I be laughed at 
by the king's white men, for two boats are coming. 
And instead of twenty it shall be forty sticks of tobacco 
each if ye get this boat in the water before the king's 
men are here to laugh at me." 

The poor beggars were working like Trojans, their 
naked bodies streaming with perspiration, as Niabon 
held out to each of them half a pannikinful of raw 
gin, which was tossed off at one swallow. Then both 
she and Lucia, who was now on the reef, began 
digging the promised tobacco out of a case with sheath 
knives. 

** Don't bother to count the sticks I " I cried, as the 
boat made a sudden move and was kept going for nearly 
a dozen feet. ** Toss out about half of the case and be 
ready to jump on board and get under cover.'* 

At last, with a yell of satisfaction from the natives, 
the stem post was seen to be over the ledge of the coral, 
and then with one final effort the boat went into the 
water with a splash like a sperm whale ''breaching." 

''Now, in with eveiything," I shouted to Tematau, 

as one glance showed me the two boats, now less than 

half a mile away, coming along at what seemed to me 

to be infernal speed. 

9 
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Tematan and the natives made a rash at the boxes 
of stores, bundles of sails, water breakers, and every- 
thing else, and tumbled them on board anyhow, Lucia 
and Niabon taking the lighter articles from them and 
dropping them into the cabin, so as to give us more 
deck room, whilst I ran up the jib, and big Tepi the 
mainsail. 

*' Take all the loose tobacco there, my friends," cried 
Niabon to the fishermen, who with panting bosoms 
stood looking at us as if we had all gone mad, '^ and 
here are the four bottles of rom,** 

One of them sprang to the side of the boat just as I, 
feeling every moment that I should drop with exhaustion, 
pushed her off with an oar into deep water. And then 
we heard a chorus of yells and cries from the two boats, 
as we eased off the jib and main sheets, and Niabon put 
her before the wind. Then crack ! crack I and two 
bullets went through the mainsail just below the peak, 
and I heard Tully's voice shouting to me to bring to 
again. 

'* Come aft here, you two," I cried to Tepi and his 
mate ; *' get out the guns, quick. Sit down in the 
cabin and fire, one on each side of me." 

I did not speak a moment too soon, for the leading 
boat suddenly lowered her sail, took in all her oars but 
two, and began firing at us at less than three hundred 
yards, and every bullet hit us somewhere, either in the 
hull or aloft. Then they took to their oars again, and 
I saw that unless we could knock some of them over 
she — and those in the second boat as well — would be 
aboard of us in a few minutes, for there was now but 
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little wind and the strength of the ebb tide was fast 
slackening. 

Temataa and Tepi each fired two or three shots in 
quick snccession, but missed, and then a yery heavy 
ballet stmck the side of the coaming of the steering- 
well in which I was seated, glanced off and ploughed 
along the deck, and the second boat now began firing 
into us with breechloading rifles of some sort. 

'' Let me tiy," I said to Tematau, clambering out of 
the well into the cabin. " Go and steer, but sit down 
on the bottom, or you'll be hit." 

Niabon handed me my Erans' rifle in the very nick of 
time, for at that moment Tully stood up in the stem 
sheets of his boat and, giving the steer oar to a native, 
began to take pot shots at Tepi and myself. I waited 
until my hand was a bit steady, and then down he went 
headlong amongst his crew. I knew I could not possibly 
have missed him at such a short distance. 

''Good!" cried Niabon exultingly, as both Tepi 
and myself fired together and three of the native paddlers 
who were sitting facing us, rolled over off their seats, 
either dead or badly wounded, for in an instant the 
utmost confusion prevailed, some of the crew evidently 
wanting to come on, and the others preventing them. 
By tins time the first boat was within easy pistol 
range ) the other, which was much larger and crowded 
with natives, being about forty yards astern of her, but 
coming along as hard as she could, two of her crew in 
the bows firing at us with a disgusting kind of a foreign 
army rifle, whose conical bullets were half as big as 
pigeon's eggs, and made a deuce of a noise, either when 
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they hit the Ijuciay or went by with a sort of a groan- 
like ham. 

'* Take this/' I said to Niabon, giving her my Deane 
and Adams pistol, *^ and do yon and Tepi keep off those 
in the nearest boat if they come on again." 

Bat she waved it aside, and seizing Temataa's carbine, 
stood np and sent her first shot crashing throngh the 
timbers of the boat. 

*' Qoick, Tematan,'* I cried, " get another rifle and 
fire with me at the second boat. Let oars come to the 
wind — ^it matters not." 

Picking oat one of the two fellows who were shooting 
80 steadily at as fi*om the bows of their boat, I fired and 
missed, bat another shot did for him, for he fell back- 
wards and I saw his rifle fly np in the air and then drop 
overboard. 

This was enongh for them, for the steersman at once 
began to slew her roand, and then he too went down as 
a ballet from Temataa took him fair and sqaare in the 
chest, and we saw the blood ponring fi*om him as he fell 
across the ganwale. In another ten seconds they were 
paddling away from as, leaving the other boat to her 
fate. 

" That is enongh," I cried to Tepi, who I now 
noticed for the first time was bleeding firom a ballet 
woand in the left arm, which had been harriedly tied 
ap by Lacia, ^'that is enoagh. Pat down yoor 
gan. There is now no one in the second boat shooting 
at as." 

" They are lying down in the bottom," said Niabon, 
''we can see them moving, bat some have cUv^ over- 
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board, and swum ashore. See, there are four of them 
nmning along the reef." 

''Let them go, Niabon/' and then I turned to 
Lucia. She was deathly pale, but had all her wits 
about her, for although she could barely speak from 
excitement, she had some brandy and water ready 
for us. 

'' Thank you," I said, as I poured a stiff dose into the 
pannikin, and taking first pull, passed it on to Tepi and 
the other man. ''Now we must have a look at that 
boat. We can't leave wounded men to drown." 

The wind was now very light, but the boat was so 
near that we were soon alongside and looking into her. 
There were three dead, two badly wounded, one slightly 
wounded man, and one unhurt man in her. The latter 
looked at us without the slightest fear, even when Tepi, 
- picking up a carbine, thrust the muzzle of it almost into 
his tBLce. Niabon gently took the weapon from Tepi's 
hand, laid it down and waited for me to question our 
prisoner. 

" Li the white man dead ? " I asked. 

"Ay, he died but now. The bullet went in at where 
the ribs join." 

To make sure that Tully was really dead I got down 
into the boat. He was lying on his face and was dead 
enough, though he had evidently lived until a few 
minutes previously. 

I jumped on board the LMcia again, and looked 
anxiously around. There was still a light air, but the 
tide was now setting in, and I did not want our boat to 
be carried back into the lagoon again. Then I turned 
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to the prisoner, and asked him if he could tell me why 
he ought not to be shot. He made a gesture of utter 
indifference, and said he didn't care. Did I think he 
was a coward, he asked ? Could he not have swum 
ashore? The king would kill him to-morrow. 

Pitying the poor wretch, I gave him a pipe, tobacco, 
and matches, and told him to help my men put the 
dead and wounded men on the reef, as I wanted the 
boat. The people at the fishing village, who had been 
watching the fight throughout from a safe distance, 
were within sight, so telling the prisoner he must go 
to them and get them to carry their dead and 
wounded up to the houses before the tide covered the 
reef again, I sent him off with Tematau, Tepi, and 
Niabon. Their gruesome task was soon done, and the 
boat rid of her ensanguined caigo; then as soon as 
she came alongside again, I called Niabon on board, and 
telling her to steer, went into the smaller boat and took 
the Lucia in tow. 

As we slowly crept out through the passage, we saw 
the fisher folk come down to the reef, and, lifting up 
the three dead men, carry them away, others following 
with the wounded. It was not a pleasant sight to see, 
nor even to think of, now that it was all over, and 
so we none of us spoke as we tugged at the oars. 

We got outside at last, and then ceased towing, as a 
light air carried us well clear of the outer reef. Coming 
alongside, we stepped on board, after having pulled out 
the boat's plug. Then we watched her drift astern to fill. 

At dawn when I was awakened, after a good four 
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hours' sleep, Apamama was thirty miles astern of ns, 
and we were ranning free before a nice cool breeze, 
steering N.W. for Knsaie Island, the eastern outlier of 
the Carolines, eight hundred miles away. 

The two women had not heard me move, and were 
both sound asleep, their faces close together and their 
arms intertwined. 



CHAPTER Xni 

WE were thirteen long weary days between Apamama 
Lagoon and Eusaie, whose misty bhie outline we 
hailed with delight when we first sighted it early one 
afternoon, forty miles away. 

Calms and light winds had delayed us greatly, for 
as we crawled further northward, we were reaching 
the limit of the south-east trades, which, at that time of 
the year, were very fickle and shifty. Not a single sail 
of any description had we seen, though we kept a keen 
lookout night and day; for, after being ten days out 
fix)m Apamama, I began to feel anxious about our 
position and would have liked to have spoken a ship, 
fearing that the current, in such calm weather, would 
set us so far to the westward that I should haye difficulty 
in making the island if we once got to leeward of it. 

Day after day had passed with the same unvarying 
monotony — flight winds, a calm, then a brisker spell of 
the dying trades for a few hours, or a day at most — 
then another calm lasting through the night, and so on. 

But our spirits very seldom fiagged, and we contrived 
to make the time pass somehow. Lucia, whose 
face and hands were now browning deeply firom con- 

IflO 
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tiiiQOTis exposure to the t&ya of a torrid atm worked 
with Niabon at dreBsmiikiiig, for she hod brongbt 
with her half a dozen bolts of print ; and, as they 
sewed, the; would sometimes sing together, whilst I 
and my two trosty men boded oarselves abont the 
boat — scrubbing, scraping and polishing inside and out, 
cleaning and oiling onr arms ; or, when a shoal of 
bonita came alongside, getting oat our lines and catching 
as many of the bine and marbled beauties as would last 
us for a day or two. But our chief relaxation, in which 
the two young women always joined ub, was two or 
three hours of " sailors' pleasure " i.e., overhauling all 
our joint posBessions, clothing, trade goods of all 
sorts, and carefully restowing them in the boxes in 
which they were packed. 

Tepi'a wound by this time was quite healed — the 
bullet bad gone clean through the fleshy part of his 
arm, and then struck an oar which was lashed to the 
raiL He had got a nail &om me and drove it through 
the lead into the wood — to be preserved as a memento 
of the fight. 

On the evening of the day on which we sighted the 
blue peaks of beautiful Kusaie, the sky began to look 
ugly to the eastward, and at dayll^t it was blowing 
80 hard, with such a dangerous sea, that I decided 
not to attempt to enter the weather harbour — Port 
Lele — though that hod been my intention, but to mu 
round to the lee side to Coquille Harbour, where we 
coold renew our fresh provisions, spell a day or two, 
and be among friends, for I knew the people of 
Knsaie pretty well. 
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We got into the smooth water of Coqnille just in 
time, for no sooner had we dropped anchor at the 
mouth of a small creek which debouched into the 
harbour through a number of mangrove islets, than it 
commenced to blow in real earnest, and terrific rain 
squalls drenched us through and made ns shiver with 
cold. 

The natives, however, had seen us, and presently, 
as soon as the rain ceased, three canoes appeared, 
each manned by five men. They welcomed us veiy 
heartily and urged us to come to the village — ^which 
was less than a quarter of a mile away. We were 
only too delighted to get ashore again after thirteen 
days' confinement on our little craft, so hurriedly packing 
a couple of boxes with dry clothing, and some articles 
for presents for the people, we put on the cabin hatches, 
made everything else snug on board, and half an hour 
later were all in the chiefs house, warm and dry, and 
telling him and his fSamily as much about ourselves as we 
thought advisable. 

As soon as it could be cooked, they brought us an 
ample meal of hot baked fowls, pigeons, and fish, with 
a great quantity of vegetables — tare, yams, breadfruit, 
and sweet potatoes. The very smell of it, Tepi 
whispered to me, made his teeth clash together! 

We remained with these hospitable people for four 
days. There was nothing that they would not do 
for us — ^no trouble was too great, no labour was aught 
but a pleasure to them. They brought the Lucia round 
to a small sandy beach near the village, discharged her^ 
carried everything up to the houses, and cleaned her 
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thoroughly inside and out, and then pat her in the water 
again for as. When we bid them farewell and sailed, 
the boat's deck was covered with baskets of freshly- 
cooked food and a profosion of fruit, and Lncia and 
Niabon were accompanied on board by erery woman and 
girl in the place, some of whom wept unrestrainedly, 
and b^ged them not to Tentare their lives in sach a 
small boat, bat to remain on the island till a ship 
touched there, bound to the islands of the further 
north-west. 

Before finally parting with oar kind fnends I gave 
them twenty pounds of tobacco, which, though we had 
still four hundredweight left, was still our meet valasble 
trade article, and would have to be disbursed carefully 
in fdtnre, and Lucia gave the chiefs daughter a very 
handsome gold ring of Indian mansfactnre, though at 
first the girl declined accepting so valoable a present. 

We lost sight of Eusaie within ten hours, for we had 
a slashing breeze, which carried as along in great style, 
and all that night we sat up, none of us caring to sleep, 
for there was a glorious silver moon in a sky of spot- 
less blue, and the sea itself was as a floor of diamonds, 

Miabon and Lucia, I most mention, had insisted on 
standing watch ever since we had left Apamama, and 
they certainly helped as a lot, for both could now steer 
very well, and took plessore in it. The former, with 
Tepi, was in my watch, the latter was with Tematau, 
who, like all Eastern Polynesians, was a good sailor-man 
and could always be relied upon. 

We had DOW sailed over a thoosand miles ; and every 
day — every hour I gained more confidence in myself, and 
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the resolution to make one of the greatest boat voyages 
across the Pacific had been ever strengthening in my 
mind since the day I looked at Chart No. 780 in Eraose's 
house at Taritai. 

What could I not do with such a boat and two such 
men as Tepi and Tematau, after we had landed Lucia 
and Niabon at Guam in the £Eur north ! We would refit 
the boat, and then turn our faces south once more, and 
sail back through the Western Carolines on to wild New 
Guinea — ^Dutch New Guinea, and run along the coast 
till we came to one of the few scattered Dutch settle- 
ments on the shores of that terra incognita. Tepi and 
Tematau would stick to me — they had sworn to do so — 
had told me so in whispers one bright night, as we 
three kept watch together and Lucia and Niabon 
slept. 

Niabon ! What a strange, strange girl she was ! I 
should find it hard to say goodbye to her, I thought ; and 
then I felt my cheeks flush. 

Say goodbye to her — ^part firom her ! Why should we 
part? Was I so much her superior that I need be 
ashamed of asking her to be my wife ? What was I, 
anyway, but a broken man — ^a man whose father, my 
sole remaining relative, had nearly twenty years before 
told me with savage contempt that I had neither brains, 
energy, nor courage enough to make my way in the 
world, thrown me a cheque for a hundred pounds, and 
sneeringly told me to get it cashed at once, else he 
might repent of having given it to me to squander 
among the loose people with whom I so constantly 
associated. And I had never seen or heard from him, 
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and never would. Bnt I had that clieqae still, for there 
always was in me a latent affection for the eold-&ced, 
nnsympathetio man who had broken my mother's heart, 
not by open nnkindnesa, but by what the head gardener 
whisperingly told me (when she was lying dead, and I, 
sent for from college to attend the fimeral, went to his 
eottage to see him) waa " silent, inwisiblo neglect, 
Master Jamea ; silent, inwisible ne^ect. That's wot 
killed her." For the servants loved my poor mother — 
their opinion of my father they discreetly kept to them- 
selves. So I had kept the cheque, for bnming with 
resentment against him as I was at the time, I remem- 
hered the words of my mother's last letter to me, written 
with her dying hand. 

" T17 hard to please him, James. He is ver; cold and stem, 
bnt I am snrs that, deep down in his heart, he lores yon 
well." 

That letter, with the cheque inside it, was now 
yellowed, and the vrriting faint, bnt I had kept them 
both. I woold write to him some day, I had thonght, 
sndliendhim back the cheque, and my mother's letter 
as well, and then perhaps the hard old man would for- 
give me, and write and say " Come." But the years 
went by, and I never wrote, and now it waa too bte, 
after fifteen had passed. Very likely he was dead, and 
had willed his money to chnrches or hospitals, or some 
such charities, and I should always be " Jim Sherry, the 
trader," to the end of my days, and never "James 
Sherrinton, Esq., of Moya Woods, Donegal." 

Well, after all, what did it matter? I thought, as I 
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held on to the forestay, and looked at the now paling 
moon sinking low down on our lee, as the glow of the 
coming snn tipped a bank of cloud to windward, with a 
narrow wavering ribbon of shining gold. I had nothing 
at which to gromble. My fifteen years of wandering had 
done me good, although I had not saved money — money, 
that in my father's eyes brought, before eternal salvation 
in the next world, primarily the beatitudes of some 
county eminence in Ireland and British respectability 
generally in this. Unless my father was still alive, and 
I could know he wanted to see me before he died, I 
should never go home — not after fifteen years of South 
Sea life. 

Why should I not accept what Fate meant for me, 
and my own inclinations told me that I was destined 
for? I was intended to be ''Jim Sherry, the trader," 
— ^and I should ask ''Niabon, of Danger Island," to be 
" Jim Sheny's " wife. Why not. I had never cared for 
any woman before except in a fleeting, and yet degrading 
manner — in a way which had left no memories with me 
that I could look back upon with tender regrets. She 
and I together might do great things in the South 
Seas, and found a colony of our own. She had 
white blood in her veins — of that I felt certain — ^and 
where Ben Boyd, of the old colonial days, failed to 
achieve, I, with a woman like Niabon for my wife, could 
succeed. Ben Boyd was a dreamer, a man of wealth 
and of flocks and herds, in the newly-founded convict 
settlement of New South Wales, and his dream was the 
founding of a new state in the Solomon Islands, where 
he, an autocratic, but beneficent ruler, would reign 
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Bnpreme, and the English (^OTerament recogniBe him 
as a GliTe, a Warren Hastings of the Southern Seas. 
Bat the cinbs of the morderons Solomon Islanders— 
the eoontt; of the people in which he had already 
planned oat vast achievements on paper — battered oat 
his brains almost nnder the gnns of his beantifdl armed 
yacht, the Wanderer ,- and the name of Ben Boyd was 
now alone remembered by a decayed Tillage and a mined 
lighthouse on the sonth headland of Twofold Bay, in New 
Sonth Wales, where, in the days of his prosperity, he 
had erected it, as a gnide to the onmerons American and 
English whaleships, which in those times traversed the 
Pacific from one end to the other, and would, he 
imagined, eagerly avail themselres of the qniet, land- 
locked harbour to repair and recruit, and sell their 
caigoes of E^rm oil. But they never came, and his 
dream was ended ere bis life was gone. 

Yes, I would ask her, as soon as I had an opportunity 
of speaking to her alone. It was true that she had once 
told me that she would never part from Locia — and 
Lncia had often spoken to me of their plans for the 
fiitore. 

Bat, my vanity whispered, she would listen to me 
She cared for me, I was sure, and would not long hesi- 
tate. We were certain to meet with at least one 
missionary going through the Carolines, and he would 
mart; us. If we did not, it would not matter — there 
were half a dozen Spanish priests in Ouam. Then after 
our marriage I would go on in the boat to Amboyna, 
where I had a business friend, a rich trader — a man 
who liked aai trusted me, and who would give me a thou- 
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sand, ay, two thousand pounds' worth of trade goods for 
my pencilled I.O.U. in his notebooL Then I would 
buy a little schooner, and sail with Niabon to the islands 
of the south-eastern Pacific, and begin trading. I 
would make Bapa, in the Austral Oroup, my head 
station, or else Manga Beva in the southern Paumotus 
— ^Niabon should decide. 

The low cloud to windward lifted, the red sun leapt 
from the sea-rim, and then I felt a soft hand on my 
arm. 

"What are you thinking of, Jim? I called you 
twice, but you did not hear. I believe you were talking 
to yourself, for I twice saw you throw out your arm as 
if you were speaking to some one." 

" I believe I was, Lucia," I replied with a laugh. " I 
was day-dreaming." 

" Tell me, Jim," she said softly, so softly that her 
voice sank to a whisper. 

" Not now, Lucia. Wait till we get to the next land." 
And then in all innocence I added, as I looked at her, 
" How bright and happy you look, Lucia ! I think 
you grow more beautiful every day." 

She lifted her eyes to mine for one instant, and I saw 
in them a light I had never seen before. 



^ 



CHAPTER XIV 

" ^E fanua^ te fanua ! te fantui umi, umi lava ! " 
C' Land, land I a long, long land I ") 

As we, the "watch below" — Niabon, Tepi, and 
myself — ^heard Temataa*s load cry, we sat up, and saw 
a long, dark line pencilled on the horizon right ahead, 
which we knew was the great lonely atoll named Provi- 
dence Island on the charts, and called Ujilon by the 
natives of the North- Western Pacific. 

It was daylight of the sixth day out from Eosaie, and 
as I stood up to get a better view of the land I was well 
satisfied. 

"We have done well," I said exultantly to Lucia, 
who was steering : " three hundred and forty miles 
in five days — ^with a two-knot current against us all 
the way ! " 

I did not know my way into Ujilon Lagoon, for I had 

never been there before, so I now had some trouble in 

picking up one of the two passages on the south side of 

the great atoll. At seven o'clock, just as we were 

entering it, we saw a barque lying on the reef about half 

a mile away to the northward. She was a good lump of 

a vessel — apparently of about seven or eight hundred 

10 i» 
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tons, and the remnants of some of her upper canvas still 
flattered to the breeze. We conld discern no sign of 
life about her, nor were any boats visible ; but we had 
no time to examine her just then, so sailed on across the 
lagoon, and, instead of dropping anchor, ran gently on 
to the beach of a densely wooded island, for the water 
was not only as smooth as glass, but very deep, the 
" fall " from the edge of the beach being very steep. 

In an hour we had lightened the boat sufficiently to 
float her along a narrow water-way, which wound a 
sinuous course through the solid coral rock into a little 
basin or natural dock, where we could board her at 
either low or high water, without wetting our feet, though 
she had a clear fathom of water under her keel. 

The lagoon seemed alive with large and small fish — 
none of which, Niabon said, were poisonous, like two 
thirds of those of the Marshall Island atolls, and the 
beaches and sand-flats were covered with small golden- 
winged plover, who displayed not the slightest fear of our 
presence, letting us approach them within a few yards, 
then rising and settling down again. From where we 
were we could see but seven of the chain of fifteen 
islands which comprised the atoll; all of these were 
thickly covered with coco palms, bearing an enormous 
crop of nuts, and here and there groves of jack-fruit and 
pandanus broke the monotonous beauty of the palms by 
their diversity of foliage. 

No traces of natives were visible, though I knew that 
there were a few — about thirty all told — for the redoubt- 
able Captain Bully Hayes, who claimed Ujilon as his 
own, and whose brig was the first ship to enter the 
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lagoon, had I knew established friendly intercourse with 
them. Two years before, I had met the famous captain 
at Anchorite's Islands — ^to the north of the Admiralty 
Group — when he had giyen me a description of Ujilon 
and its marvellous fertility, and had tried to induce me 
to go there with him with a gang of natives, and make 
oil for him. But although he made me a most liberal 
offer — ^he was a most delightful man to talk to, was the 
" South Sea pirate " — ^I did not trust him well enough, 
despite his merry, laughing blue eyes, jovial voice and 
handsome face, for he was a man who could be all 
things to all men ; and the blue eyes sometimes went 
black, and the smooth, shapely hand that was for ever 
stroking the long flowing beard, liked too well to feel a 
trigger in the crook of its forefinger. So I laughingly 
declined his offer-even when, as an extra inducement, 
he pointed out to me a very handsome young Marshall 
Island girl, who would do the station honours for me at 
Ujilon. 

" All right, Mr. Sherry," he said, '* please yourself; " 
and then over another bottle of wine, he gave me some 
further particulars about the great atoll, and told me of 
how it had taken him two months to get into communi- 
cation with the few inhabitants ; and of the particular 
island on which their village was concealed amid a 
dense grove of pandanus palms. But that was two 
years ago, and I had forgotten much that he had told 
me. However, as I intended to remain at Ujilon for 
two or three days, it was likely that we might come 
across them — they were very quiet and inoffensive 
people, so there was no danger to be apprehended 
from a meeting. 
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By noon we had onr temporary camp made comfort- 
able, and were haying dinner when five natives made 
their appearance — ^three men and two women — coming 
towards us in a canoe. They landed withoat the slightest 
hesitation, and sat down with us ; but we found that 
they spoke the Marshall Island dialect, which none of 
us but Niabon could speak, and she but slightly. How- 
ever, we managed to worry along, and to our surprise 
learned that Hayes had been at the island in his famous 
brig, the Leonora, only a month before, and that for a 
year and six months previously, seventy Line Island 
natives had been working on the islands under the 
supervision of a white man, making oil for the captain, 
but most of them, and the white man as well, had left 
the atoll in the brig, for Hayes had been so well pleased 
with the result of their work that he invited forty of the 
seventy to come on board and go with him to Ponape, 
in the Carolines, for a month's recreation and '* feast- 
ing " on that beautiful island. So with forty of his 
sturdy Line Islanders, and seven hundred barrels of 
coco-nut oil, he had sailed; and now, said our five 
friends, he would soon be back — ^perhaps in two days — 
perhaps in ten, or twenty, or more, for how could one 
tell what the winds would be ? He was a good man, 
was the captain, but hot and sudden in his anger, over- 
fond of women who were good to look at, and cruel to 
those who sought to cross his desire ; but generous — 
always generous — and kind to those who were weak and 
ill, giving them good medicine and rich food ; tins of 
the red rich fish called samani which came firom his 
own country, and biscuit and bread such as white men 
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eat. Ah, he was a good man was " Puli Ese*' (Bully 
Hayes). 

" Ask them aboat the wretched ship on the reef," I 
said to Niabon, repeating the first question I had tried 
to pnt to them, bat which they did not answer, so eager 
were they to tell ns about Captain Hayes and them- 
selyes ; '' ask them all about her — when did she run 
ashore, and where are the crew ? " 

Ah, the ship, the great ship ! they replied. She had 
run up on the reef one night four moons ago, when the 
sky was bright and clear, and the wind blew strongly ; 
and when in the morning they discerned her from the 
village, the white man had two boats manned to go to 
her assistance, but as the boats approached, two cannons 
fired heavy balls at them from the deck of the ship ; 
and although the white man (Hayes's trader) tied his 
handkerchief to an oar and held it upright, the people 
on the ship continued to fire on the boats with the big 
cannons, and with muskets, and then, when one man 
•was hit by a bullet and died quickly, the white man 
cursed those on the ship for fools, and turned the boats 
shoreward again, saying that those on board could perish 
before he would try to help them again. By sunset 
three boats, filled with men, had left the ship and sailed 
to the south. In the morning the white man (whom 
I knew from their description of him to be a well-known 
and decent South Sea trader named Harry Gardiner) 
boarded the ship and began to remove all that was of 
value on shore. Her hold was filled with all sorts of 
goods in barrels and cases, and when ''Puli Ese'* came, 
three months later, he was well pleased, not only for the 
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seyen hnndred barrels of oil, but with the many things 
that had been gotten from the wrecked ship. 

We promised our new friends to come up to their 
Tillage — ^where they and about twenty of their fellow 
islanders lived with the remainder of Bully Hayes's 
Line Island contingent — on the following day, and sent 
them away with a few trifling presents. As they said 
they could walk back, and I wanted to haye a look at 
the wreck, they cheerfiilly agreed to let their canoe 
remain with us. 

About four in the afternoon, as the heat of the sun 
began to relax, I determined to set out in the canoe. 
Tematau and Tepi had gone across to the weather side 
of the island with my gun to shoot ployer and frigate 
birds, of which latter, so the natives had told us, there 
were great numbers to be found on the high trees to 
windward. Lucia and Niabon were resting in the 
shade, but the latter, when she saw me pushing the 
canoe into the water, asked me to let her come also. 

"Yes, of course; and you too, Lucia. Won't you 
come as well?" I said. 

" No, Jim. I feel very lazy, and I'm always so afraid 
of canoes," she said with a smile, " and do be careful 
and not be capsized ; look at all those horrid sharks 
swimming about — I can see nearly twenty of them from 
where I am sitting." 

Both Niabon and I laughed at her fears — the sharks 
were not man-eaters, as we knew by their black-tipped 
fins, though the species were dangerous when bad 
weather made the fish on which they preyed scarce ; 
then they became vicious and daring enough, and would 
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at times actually tear the oars out of the hands of a 
boat's crew. However, Lucia would not come, saying 
she would await the return of the men and pluck the 
plover which they were sure to bring back with them. 

" Very well, Lucia," I said, " we'll leave you to your- 
self. 1 7nvst have a look at the barque, and find out her 
name. Wrecks have always had an attraction for me ; 
and, besides that, I want to get a sheet or two of copper 
to nail over our stem, which was badly hurt when we 
ran ashore in Apamama Lagoon." 

Li another minute or two Niabon and I started, she 
sitting for'ard and I aft. The wind had died away, and 
the surface of the lagoon was as smooth as glass, and, 
through the crystal-clear water, we could discern the 
glories of the gorgeously-hued coral forest below. Is 
there such another sight in all the world as is revealed 
when you look down upon the bottom of a South Sea 

atoll. 

* m * * m 

Ah, no, there cannot be I And here as I write, there 
is before me the cold German Ocean, heaving and 
tumbling; grey, grim, and suUen under a dulled and 
leaden sky, and snowflakes beat and beat incessantly 
upon the opened windows of my room. Out upon the 
moor there is a flock of snow-white seagulls, driven to 
land by the wild weather, and as I gaze at them, flutter- 
ing to and fro, their presence seems to creep into my 
heart, and their wild, piping notes to say, '' You will go 
back, you will go back, and see some of us again ; not 
here, under cold skies, but where the bright sun for ever 
shines upon a sea of deepest blue." 

♦ ♦ ♦ « « 
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For half an hour or more we paddled in silence over 
the smooth waters of that sweet lagoon, the bow of the 
canoe kept steadily on towards the wrecked barque; 
and as I looked at the graceful figure of my companion, 
with her dark, glossy hair flowing over her back and 
swaying to and fro with every stroke, and saw the grace- 
ful poise of her head, and the backward sweep of her 
two little hands as she plunged her paddle into the 
water, and withdrew it swiftly and noiselessly, I felt that 
I could not, I must not delay in asking her to be my 
wife. Not that her physical beauty had so wrought 
upon my feelings — ^I was above that, I thank God, and 
a level brain — ^but because I felt that I loved her, ay, 
honestly loved her, and that she was a good and true 
woman, and our union would be a happy one. 

It took us much longer than we anticipated in coming 
up to the stranded ship, or rather to the inside edge of 
the reef on which she lay, high and dry, half a mile 
further to seaward. Taking my hammer and a blunt 
chisel — to prize oflF a sheet of copper — we made the 
canoe fast to a coral boulder, and set off across the reef, 
which gave forth a strong but sickly odour caused by the 
heat of the sun acting on the many-coloured and many- 
shaped marine organisms and living coral. 

Niabon, whose feet were protected by strong takka 
(sandals woven of coco-nut fibre), stepped lightly and 
swiftly on before me ; I with my heavy boots crushing 
into the brittle, delicate, and sponge-like coral, startling 
from their sunbaths hundreds of black and orange- 
banded sea-snakes — reptiles whose bite is as deadly as 
that of a rattlesnake, but which hastened out of our way 
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almost as soon bb they beard our footetepa. Here and 
there we had to torn aside to avoid deep pools, aome of 
which, though not more than ten fethoms in width, were 
as hlue as the ocean beyond, their rocky walls starting 
sheer np from their bases to the crast of the reef. 

At last we reached the ship, and stood mider her bow- 
sprit. She was standing almost aprigbt, wedged in 
tightly between three huge boolders, one on her port, 
and two on her starboard side, and I saw that she had 
struck with great Tiolence, for just abreast of her fore- 
mast there was a ja^ed hole throng which we cootd 
see into her lower bold. The natives had told us that 
there bad been an tmusnally high tide when she ran 
ashore, and had it not been for her bringing up against 
the boulders, she might have torn her way over the reef 
into the lagoon, as she was under a strong press of sail, 
and the sea was smooth, and the stars shining brightly. 
Most of her copper had been stripped off by Hayes, but 
later on I found all I wanted by crawling under the 
bilge, and prizing off a few undamaged sheets. 

"Let us find out her name before we go on board," 
I said to my companion. " She's a foreigner, I'm sore." 

Walking ronnd to her stem we looked up and saw 
her name, AgosHno Rombo, lAvomo, painted in white 
letters. 

" Ah, I thought she was a foreigner, Niabon. I fancy 
we shall find a strong smell of garlic as soon as we get 
on deck." 

Turning up along the port side, we soon found an 
easy way of getting on board, for just abreast of the 
mainmast Hayes's Chinese carpenters had cat down 
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the main deck from the water-ways to the hilge, bo as to 
give free access to the npper and lower holds. 

We first examined the lower hold, which contained 
abont two hundred tons of New Caledonian nickel ore, 
and which, valuable as it was, Hayes had not troubled 
about removing. In the 'tween deck there was nothing 
to show of what the main portion of her cargo had 
consisted — everything had been removed, and only great 
piles of dunnage remained, and I came to the conclusion 
that the Agostino Rombo of Leghorn had been bound 
from some Australian port to China with a general 
cargo, when her incapable skipper ran her ashore — 
to Bully Hayes's satisfaction and benefit. 

Ascending from the dark and silent 'tween decks, 
where our footsteps and voices echoed and re-echoed 
as though we were walking and speaking in some 
mountain cavern, we ascended to the main deck into 
the fresh, sweet daylight, though the sun was now low 
down on the western sky, and the first thing that 
attracted our attention was a lengthy notice on the 
mainmast, carefully and neatly painted on a sheet of 
copper. And as I read it, I could but laugh at Captain 
Hayes's natural American business instincts, combined 
with his U8ual humorous mendacity- 

«* Notice to WsECKiNa Parties. 

"I, WiUiam Henry Hayes, master and owner of the brig 
Leonora^ of Shanghai, hereby notify all and sundry that the 
barque Agoiimo Bombo, of Leghorn, as she now lies on this 
reef, has been purchased by me from Captain Pasquale 
Lucchesi, and any person attempting to remove any of her 
deck-houses, spars, anchors, or cables, or certain nickel ore 
in the lower hold, are liable to be indicted for piracy. But 
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aU anohora, cables, and groand tackle generally majr be 
removed on payment of 3S0 dols. to my native agent on 
this island." 

From the main deck we ascended to the poop, and 
went below into the now darkening cabin, which we 
found was gntted of eTer3idiiDg of value, except the 
captain's and officers' bedding, which bad been tossed 
aside by Hajes and bis crew, and which even the 
natives of Ujilon had regarded as too wortbless to 
take away, though man; a poor sailor man, shivering 
in northern seas, would have clutched at them as 
eagerly as a Jew pawnbroker would cintcb at a neck- 
lace of pearls or a diamond-set tiara. The panelling 
of the main cabin was painted in white and gold, and 
presented a very handsome appearance, and on the door 
of every stateroom was an exceedingly well-painted 
picture of some saint renowned in history — evidently 
the owners of the Agostijto Rombo were of piona minds. 
Underneath one of these pictures, that of St. Mai^^aret 
of Hungary, was scribbled in pencil, "Maggie is my 
fancy. Frank Hussey, mate brig Leonora." 

I scratched out the ribald words with my knife, and 
then we went np through the companion to tiie poop, 
and looked along the deserted deck, whose once white 
planking was now cracking and discolouring imder the 
fierce rays of the torrid sun, to which it had been 
exposed for four months. 

We sat down together on a seat, which was placed 
for'ard of the skylight, and gazed at the lofly masts and 
spars, which, denuded of all their running gear, stood 
out etark, grim, and mournful against the rays of a 
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declining sun. On the fore-topgaUant yard a frigate 
bird and his mate stood, oblivious of our presence, and 
looking shoreward at the long, long line of verdure 
clothing the islets four miles away. 

'' Simi," said Niabon, clasping her little brown hands 
together at the back of her head, and leaning against 
the skylight, '' we must return to the canoe ere the tide 
riseth, for, see, the sun is low down, and Lucia will 
think that some harm hath befidlen us if we delay." 

She spoke in Samoan, the language she generally 
used when we were alone, for she could express herself 
better in it even than in English, so she said, though 
both Lucia and myself had often told her, not ban- 
teringly, that her English was sweet to hear. 

''Heed not the sinking sun, Niabon," I replied, in 
the same language, '' the tide will not yet cover the reef 
for an hour or more, and the night will be bright and 
clear. . . . Niabon, turn thy face to me." 

I took her hand and drew her closer to me. 

''Niabon, I love thee. I have loved thee since the 
time when thou first saidst to me, * Shall I give thee 
sleep ? ' And for ever since hast thou been in my mind. 
See, I have loved no other woman as I love thee, and it 
is my heart's desire to make thee my wife." 

She drew herself away from me with blazing eyes. 

*' Thy wife, thy wife I Simi, what madness is this ? 
Hast thou no eyes to see ? Is thy mind so dull that 
thou dost not know that Lucia hath loved thee, and that 
even at this moment her heart acheth for thy return. 
Dost thou not know ? " 

" I care not for her but as a friend," I said hotly; 
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" 'tis thee alone I desire. Thou art always in my mind, 
and I will be good and true to thee, Niabon ; for I love 
thee well. Be my wife. Together thee and I " 

The angry light in her eyes died oat, and she placed 
her cheek to mine. 

'' Simi, I care more for thee than for any one in the 
world, save Lucia, and Lucia hath all my heart and all 
my love. And she so loves thee, Simi — she so loves 
thee that it is her heart's desire to be thy wife. . . . 
Gome, dear friend, let us return and forget all but that 
Lucia awaits." 

She passed her hand softly over my face, pressed her 
lips to my forehead, and then I followed her down from 
the silent deck on to the reef, and thence onwards to 
the canoe. 



CHAPTER XV 

A LL that she said to me that night as we returned 
-*^ over the stilly waters of the lagoon to our com- 
panions, I cannot now remember ; I only know that 
as she sat facing me, and I paddled slowly and 
dreamUy along. I promised her, duUy and mechanic 
ally, to tell Lucia that night that I loved her. 

" And she and thee will be happy, very happy, Simi. 
Her heart went out to thee from the very first. And 
children will come to thee, and I shall see them grow — 
the boys strong and brave as thou art, and the girls fair 
and sweet as Lucia — and yet shalt thou have thy heart's 
desire, and be spoken of as a man who did a great deed 
... a great voyage . . . and all that hath been done 
by the three men of whom thou hast so often thought 
will be but as little compared with this voyage of thine. 
And she so loves thee, Simi ; ah, she so loves thee." 

The soft murmur of her voice enthralled, took such 
possession of me mentally and physically, that I know 
not what I answered except that I said again and again, 
" Ay, I love her, I love her, and I shall tell her of my 
love, and that she, and she alone, is my heart's desire." 

How long we were in getting back to the island I 
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cannot tell, bat I do remember that it wae quite dark, 
and both Niabon and myself were paddling vigoroasly 
when we heard Tepi's loud hail of welcome, and a canoe 
shot np on the beach, and Lacia came towards me with 
oatstretcfaed hands. 

" Jim, oh Jim ! I thought 70a were never coming 
back," she aaid. 

I folded her in my arms and kissed her. "Lacia, 
dear, dear Lncia t Will you be my wife ? For I love 
you," and then, scarcely knowing what I was doing, 
I strained her almost savagely to my bosom, and kissed 
her upturned face again and again. 

"Jim, dear, dear Jim," and her soft arms were 
around my neck, " and I love yon too I I have loved 
yon almost from the day yoa first cune to Taritai, 
and Niabon has told me that one day you would tell 
me that yoa loved me . . . that some day you would 
speak . . . Jim dearest, bend down ; you are so tall, 
and I am so little ; ah, Jim, I am so little, but my 
heart, dear, is so big with love for yoa, that I feel that 
I could take you. in my arms, and kiss yoa as yon now 
kiss me. Jim, dear, I never, never knew what love 
meant till now." 

A bright burst of flame illumined the beach, and 
Niabon vrith a torch in her hand was standing at the 
water's edge. 

" The night is fair and good, and the wind is from 
the east. Let as away, dear friends." 

Her voice seemed to reach me as if from far, &r 
away, though her dark iaae with the deep luminous eyes 
were so near, sod, as she spoke, the boat, with Tepi_and 
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Tematau standing erect and waiting, grounded gently 
on the strand. 

** Yes, yes, we shall sail to-night/' I cried ezultantlyy 
as I again pressed Lucia to my heart, and showered 
passionate kisses upon her lips, " we shall sail, Lucia 
my dearest ; on, and on, and on, to the north-west, my 
beloved, till we come to our journey's end, and you and 
I shall never part again, no never, never, my dearest." 

" Ay, never, never shall ye two part again," cried 
Niabon, casting down her torch ; " man with the strong 
and daring hand, and woman with the fond and tender 
heart. Thy lives are forever linked together. Quick, 
give me thy hand, Lucia, my dove, my own, my own ! " 

She sprang towards us, and took Lucia's hand in 
hers, and almost tore off her wedding ring, and then 
flung it far out into the lagoon. 

'' Sink, sink, thou ring of misery — thou golden circle 
which should have meant love and trust and happiness, 
but brought naught but hate and treachery and poison 
to her who wore it. Sink, accursed thing." 

'* Oh, Jim, Jim I " and Lucia turned her streaming 
eyes to mine, ''it was my wedding ring, and when he 
gave it to me, I think he loved me, wicked and cruel as 
he was afterwards. Oh, Niabon, Niabon ! " 

In a moment Niabon's arms were around her. 

''My sweet, my sweet! thou art to me more than 
life," she whispered, " I love thee so, Lucia. I love 
thee so that I would die for thee ! Heed not the ring, 
for now thou hast beside thee a good man — ^true, brave, 
and strong — one whose love will forever shield thee. 
Gome, my dearest, come with me to the boat." 
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They went down the beach together, with arms 
around each other's waists, and their footsteps guided 
by the still-burning torch lying on the sand. I followed, 
and in another minute I had the tiller in my hand, and 
told Tepi to push off, as Tematau ran up the jib. 

'' How now for the passage ? " I cried, as I slipped 
my arm around Lucia's waist, and her lips met mine, 
"how now for the passage, Tepi? Canst see? Canst 
see, Tematau ? " 

Niabon placed her hand on mine. 

"Have no fear, Simi. The wind is fair and the 
passage through the reef is wide, and the ship on the 
right hand is a good guide. See, her masts stand out 
clear against the sky. And give me the tiller, for thou 
and Lucia are tired. So sleep — sleep till the dawn, and 
Tematau and Tepi and I shall keep watch through the 
night. How shall I steer ? " 

"North-west, north-west," I muttered, as Lucia laid 
her cheek to mine, " north-west, but call me if the wind 
hauls to the northward." 

She bent over Lucia and touched her face softly. 

" Sleep, dear one, sleep till dawn," she said in a 
whisper, and then with a smile she turned to me. 

" Simi, thou too art tired, and must sleep even as 
Lucia sleepeth now. See, her eyes are closed. How 
sweet and fair she is as she sleepeth I Ah, how sweet ! 
So, let me touch thy face." She pressed her soft hand 
on my brow, and then, with Lucia's head pillowed on 
my breast, I slept. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

"ClOB seventeen days we made good progress to the 
-*- north-west, though we met with such very heavy 
weather when between Minto Breakers Beef, and the 
island of Oraluk, that I had to ran back to the latter 
place for shelter, and all but missed it. Although so 
small, it is very fertile, and the natives were very 
hospitable, Niabon and Lucia being given a room in the 
chiefs house, and I and my two men were given a house 
to ourselves, where we were very comfortable during our 
stay of four days, though unable to get about on account 
of the pouring rain, which hardly ceased for an hour. 
The chiefs house was quite near to that in which we were 
quartered, so I spent a good deal of my time there, for 
although I cannot say that I was really in love with my 
future wife, her gentle endearments, and the happiness 
that shone in her dark eyes when I was with her gave 
me a certain restfiilness, and I was well content. 

We had long since decided as to our future. After 
our marriage she was to stay with her sister, or with my 
friends, the Otano's, on Guam, whilst I made my way 
to my friend at Amboyna, and got him to provide me 
with such an amount of trade goods that when I 
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returned to Guam I should be in a position to at once 
begin trading operations either in the Marianas, with 
Guam for my headquarters, or else choose some suitable 
place in the Caroline Archipelago. The boat, I had no 
doubt, I could sell at San Luis d'Apra, or San Ignacio, 
and this I intended to do if a fair price was offered me. 
Then I would take passage in one of the Spanish trading 
schooners to Manila, and from there I could easily get 
to Amboyna ; and all going well, it was more than likely 
that my friend would lend or sell me on. easy terms, one 
of his own small trading vessels, for he had half a dozen 
or more employed throughout the Moluccas, and on the 
coast of the Phillipine Islands. 

On the second day after our arrival on Oraluk, the 
rain cleared off for an hour, and I went over to the 
chiefs house, and found Lucia conversing in Spanish 
with some native women who could speak it brokenly, 
for years before there had been a Jesuit mission on the 
island, but it had been abandoned, and the two priests, 
after a stay of five years, had gone back to Manila. 
Niabon was not in the house — she had gone into the 
forest with some of the young girls, Lucia said, as she 
bade me come in and sit down. 

'' She is a strange girl, Lucia. She seems to love to 
be in the forest, or walking on the cliffs or mountain 
tops. I wish I knew the true story of her life." 

Lucia shook her head. " She will not tell it, Jim, 
and I am sure she does not like to be questioned even 
by me. But yet she has told me a little, and there can 
be no harm in my telling you — ^I am sure she would not 
mind." 
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" No, why should she mind ? " 

'' She told me that her very first memories of her 
childhood go back to when she was a child of six at 
Manhiki. She lived alone with her mother in a little 
hut quite apart from the other people. Even then she 
says she knew that her mother was a '' witch- woman " 
and was greatly feared by the natives, who yet came to 
her for charms and medicines. Who her mother was 
she does not know — but she is quite certain that she 
was a full-blooded Polynesian, though not a native of 
Manhiki. Her father she had never seen, nor had her 
mother ever made even the faintest allusion to him, and 
Niabon herself had never dared question her on the 
subject. She told me, however, that she imagined he 
was a white man." 

'' I am almost sure he was," I said; '* she certainly 
is not a full-blooded native." 

'* I am sure of it too. But she does not like to be 
thought anything but a pure native. Why, I cannot 
tell, and have never asked her her reasons." 

'' Is her mother still living ? " 

'' I do not know and do not like to ask her. She 
told me that she, her mother, and Tematau had left 
Manhiki and wandered through the islands of the South 
Pacific for many years. Tematau she says is a blood 
relation. He only took service as head boatman with 
Erause so as to be near her, for from the very first day 
she saw me, she determined to live at Taritai. And we 
have always been the closest friends." 

'* I know she loves you very dearly," I said, as I rose 
to return to my house, for just then we saw Niabon 
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herself coming through the Tillage accompanied by a 
number of young women. 

We left Oraluk with a slashing breeze, which we held 
for eight days, the boat doing splendid work, and on the 
morning of the tenth day we sighted Gnam, forty miles 
away, and looming blue against the sky line. 

" Three thousand miles," I cried exultingly, " three 
thousand miles, Lucia— in fact, nearer three thousand 
two hundred.'* 

Her dark eyes filled with tears as she pressed my 
hand and looked at the home of her childhood, and even 
Niabon showed some trace of excitement as she bent her 
glance upon the great mound of land. 

I opened our one remaining bottle of wine which had 
been reserved for this auspicious day, and we shared it 
between us, whilst Tepi and Tematau were each given a 
stiff glass of grog. 

"Blow, good breeze, blow," I cried, "blow steady 
and strong." 

" Blow, good wind, blow steady and true," echoed my 
two men, as I eased off the main sheet, and the boat 
went f&Bter through the water, and made a seething 
wake. 

As we were so well to windward of the island, I 
determined to head for Gape Bitidian, its north-west 
point, as from there I could easily pick up Port Taro- 
fofo, where, so Lucia assured me, we should find a pilot 
to take us down the coast to Port San Luis. Not 
having a chart of the island made it necessary for me 
to be cautious, but Lucia was quite sure that from Gape 
Bitidian we should have no trouble in running down the 
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coast to Tarafofo — a port with which she was quite 
familiar, for she had been there^ on many occasions with 
her father. The anchorage was good, and there was a 
small town at the head of the harbour, where supplies 
could be obtained. 

" That will do us nicely, then," I said ; " we may as 
well spell there for a few days and get well rested. Oh, 
won't it be glorious to feel solid earth under foot once 
more after the last ten weary days ! " ''Oh Jim, the 
very thought of stepping on shore again makes my veins 
thrill. Oh, the great lovely green mountain forest, and 
the calls of the birds and the sweet sound of falling 
water — it is heaven to think of being there, in such a 
beautiful country after so many, many days upon the 
sea ! Ah, you will love Guam, ^im ! You cannot help 
it — ^it is the fairest, sweetest land in all the world, 
I think." 

Her enthusiasm infected me to some degree, and 
bending forward to her, I whispered, — 

" Is there a church at Tarafofo, Lucia ? " 

A vivid blush dyed her sweet face from neck to 
brow. 

'' Yes," she answered, so softly that I could scarce 
hear her, '' there has always been a church there for a 
hundred years. It was once plundered and burned by 
pirates, so one of the priests told me when I was a 
child." 

The breeze held good with us, and at four in the 
afternoon we ran in under Cape Bitidian and brought to 
half a cable away from the shore, which presented an 
aspect of the loveliest verdured hills and valleys imagin- 
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able, fringed witb ii cnrring enow-white beach, along 
which were scattered a few native honses, surrounded by 
plantations of bananas and papaw trees. 

Presently a boat came off manned by natives dressed 
in very bright colonrs. They all spoke Spanish and at 
once offered to pilot ns down to Tarafofo Harbour, 
which, they said, we could enter at any time, day or 
night ; we accepted their services, and they came 
aboard, veered their boat astern, and by nightfall we 
came to an anchor in a small, bnt safe and exceedingly 
beautiful harbour. 

Here more of the conntiy people came on board, late 
as it was, and pressed us to sleep on shore, telling ns 
that there were some very comfortable houses in the 
village, which was sitdated two miles up the Tarafofo 
river. Then one of the visitors recognised Lucia, and 
now invitations poured in upon na from all sides, and 
finally Lucia and Niabon, accompanied by Tematau, 
went ashore with them, leaving Tepi and myself on board. 

" Good-night, Jim dear," said Lacia, as she was 
about to get into the shore boat, "you will come on 
shore early, won't yon? I don't like your staying 
behind, but yon and Tepi will perhaps get a good 
night's rest now that three of us will be out of the way. 
I should never go to sleep if I stayed on board to-night. 
I am so excited." 

I stooped and kissed her little upturned face, and in 
another moment she was in the boat, which at once 
pushed off into the darkness and made for shore. 

"Good-night, again," both she and Niabon cried, and 
Tematau also called oat Tiakapo ! 
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"Good-night, good-night," I shouted, swaying our 
boat lantern in farewell. " Tidkdpo, Tematau. May 
you all sleep well." 

They made some merry laughing response, in which 
they were joined by their hosts, and then Tepi and I 
were alone. 

We put on the cabin hatches, spread out our sleeping 
mats and made ourselves comfortable for the night, and 
after half an hour's smoke, we fell asleep too tired to 

talk. 

« * « * * 

A little after midnight the cool breeze suddenly died 
away, and both Tepi and myself awoke almost at the 
same moment. 

'' The air hath grown hot, and is hard to breathe, 
master,*' said the big man ''I fear a storm is near." 

It had indeed become very hot and stifling, but on 
looking at the barometer, I saw there was no change, 
and so felt no concern, for we were in an excellent 
position, no matter how hard, and from where it might 
blow. In half an hour or so, a few heavy splashes of 
rain fell, then a sudden shower, which necessitated us 
lifting off the hatch and going into the cabin, and it was 
then that Tepi complained to me of a severe headache, 
from which I was also beginning to suffer. 

I had just struck a match to take another look at the 
glass, when suddenly the boat began to tremble violently, 
and then gave such a sudden jerk at her cable that I fell 
forward on my face. 

"Mafuie! Mafuk!'' ("Earthquake! earthquake! ") 
cried Tepi in terror-stricken tones, as he clutched the 
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coamings and looked seaward. " Oh, Simi, look, look ! 
The sea, the sea ! We perish ! " 

Maj God spare me from ever seeing such another 
sight ! A black towering wall of water was rashing 
towards the boat, and ere I could frame my lips to utter 
an appeal for mercy to the Almighty it was npon ns, and 
lifting OB up OD the Biunmit of its awfol crest, hurled 
ns shoreward to destmction. Then I remembered no 
more. 

Two weeks later I awoke to life and misery in a wide, 
low-ceiled room. Tepi, with his arm in a sling, was 
bending over me, and sitting beside my bed were two 
padres. 

" Where am I, good fathers ? " I asked. 

"In San Ignacio, my son," replied the elder of the 
two. " God has spared yon and this Indian sailor of 
yonrs to render thanka to Him and the Holy Virgin for 
His mercy." 

"And where are my friends — the two girls and 
TemaUu? Tell me, Tepi! Tell me," I said, with 
a doll terror at my heart. " Why do you shake and 
hide your face ? " Then I tamed to the priests. 

" For God's sake, tell me, gentlemen," and I clutched 
the band of the one nearest to me. 

"In Paradise, my son. They and three hundred 
other poor souls rendered up their lives to Ood thirteen 
days ago. Scarcely a score of people in Tarafofo 
escaped." 

The shock was too much for me, and I fell back 
again. 
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As soon as I was strong enough for the journey I 
visited the scene, and was shown, on the spot where 
once the church had stood, a hare, grim mound. 
Underneath it lay all that was mortal of Lucia, Niabon, 
Tematau, and three hundred others, who had in one 
swift moment been sent to eternity that dreadful night. 
Some of the few survivors, who, under the direction of a 
priest, and the Governor of San Ignacio, were erecting a 
tall wooden cross at the foot of the great grave, led me 
to the site of the house in which my dear companions 
had met their deaths. Nine other people were in the 
house when it fell and buried the sleepers, and the agony 
must have been short for them all. 

The tidal wave which accompanied the earthquake 
had hurled the boat and Tepi and myself for many 
hundreds of yards inland. I was picked up in the boat 
herself, stunned and severely injured. Tepi was carried 
into a rice field, and although his arm was broken, he at 
once set out in search of me, and the faithful fellow had 
come with me when I was carried in a bullock cart to 
San Ignacio, where the doctor and priests had brought 
me round after two weeks' dangerous illness. 

Before leaving Guam I spent two months with my 
friend Jose Otano, who tried hard to make me stay with 
him. At his house poor Lucia's heart-broken sister 
came to see me very often, and I bade her farewell with 
genuine sorrow. 

Then one day Tepi and I turned our faces once more 
to the islands of the south — and so the story of my 
strange adventure is told. 



''PIG-HEADED'' SAIL OB MEN 

/CROSSING from Holyhead to Ireland one night the 
^^ captain of the steamer and myself, daring an hour's 
talk on the bridge, found that we each had sailed in a 
certain Australian coasting steamer more than twenty 
years before— he as chief officer and I as passenger ; and 
her shipwreck one Christmas Eve Gong after), which 
was attended by an appalling loss of life, led us to 
talk of "pig-headed" skippers generally. His expe- 
riences were large, and some of his stories were terrible 
even to hear, others were grotesquely humorous, and 
the memory of that particularly pleasant passage across 
a sea as smooth as a mill pond, has impelled me to 
retell some of the incidents I related to him of my 
own adventures with obstinate, self-willed, or incapable 
captains. 

My first experience was with a gentleman of the 
'' incapable " variety, and befell me when I was quite 
a lad. I had taken my passage in a very smart little 
Sydney (N.S.W.) barque bound for Samoa via the 
Friendly Islands. She was commanded by a Captain 
Bosser, who had sailed her for nearly twenty years in 
the South Sea trade, and who was justly regarded as the 
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doyen of island skippers. He was a " Bluenose," stood 
six feet two in his stockinged feet, and was a man of the 
most determined conrage, unflinching resolution, and 
was widely known and respected hy the white traders 
and the natives all over the South Pacific. 

In those days there was quite a fleet of vessels engaged 
in the South Sea trade, and most of them were owned 
in, and sailed from Sydney, and I could have secured a 
passage in any one of three other vessels, hut preferred 
the Rimitara (so I will call her), merely because the 
agent had told me that no other passengers were going 
by her. Captain Bosser himself frankly told me that 
he did not like passengers, but when he learned that I 
had been to sea before, and intended settling in Samoa 
as a trader, his grim visage relaxed, and he growled 
something about my finding the accommodation ample 
enough, as I was to be the only passenger. 

The Rimitara was lying off Garden Island, and as 
she was to sail at eleven in the morning I went on 
board at ten with the captain himself. Just ahead of 
the barque was a veiy handsome brigantine, also bound 
for the Friendly Islands. She had been launched only 
a few weeks previously, and had been built for His 
Majesty King George of Tonga, at a cost of £4,000, as 
a combined cargo and despatch vessel. As Bosser and 
I stepped on the barque's poop the captain of the 
brigantine — whose decks were crowded with visitors — 
hailed the former and challenged him to a race. 

" Oh, race with yourself, sir," was Bosser's abrupt reply, 
as he bade his chief mate heave up, and then seeing that 
a number of ladies were standing beside the captain of 
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the brigantine, he raised his hat, and added more good- 
humouredly that although the Riviitara was not a 
yacht like the Tmtoga, he would bet the captain of the 
latter ten pounds that the barque would be at anchor in 
Nukualofa Harbour forty-eight hours before him. 

" Make it fifty/' cried the master of the new ship, 
amid the cheers of his guests. 

Bosser shook his head, and replied with apparent 
unconcern (though he was really angry) that ten pounds 
was enough for any one to lose. ^' But/' he added, 
'' don't think I'm going to race you. I'm just going 
to dodder along as usual." (He kept his word most 
thoroughly.) 

We got underway first, and were just passing out 
between Sydney Heads under easy sail, when the 
brigantine overtook us, and passed us like a race-horse 
galloping past a trotting donkey. She presented a 
beautiful sight as she swept by with yards braced up 
sharp to a good south-east breeze, and every stitch of 
her brand-new canvas drawing. One of the officers had 
the bad manners to take up a coil of small line, and make 
a pretence of heaving it to us for a tow rope. Bosser 
looked on with an unmoved face, though our own mate 
made some strong remarks. 

" Guess it's that champagne he's drunk," was all that 
Bosser said as he turned away, and I have no doubt he 
was right, for we afterwards learned that nearly every one 
aft on board the brigantine was half-drunk when she 
lifted anchor, the visitors having brought on board half a 
dozen cases of champagne — as a matter of fact we had 
seen the steward opening bottles on the poop. In an 
hour the Tuitoga was a long way ahead. 
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Bosser said to ub at dinner — 

''That brigantine wiU come to grief. She*s over- 
masted, and the fellow who has her ought not to be 
trusted with her. He's going to make a mess of 
things." 

Then in his slow, drawling manner, he told us that the 
command of the Ttdtoga had been given to an ex-lieu- 
tenant of the navy, whose knowledge of sailing vessels 
was confined to his youthful experiences on one of the 
service training brigs ; but King George of Tonga was 
anxious to secure an EngUsh naval officer to command 
the new ship, and out of some hundreds of eager 
applicants, Lieutenant Baye had been selected. 

By sundown the brigantine was hull down ahead of us, 
though the barque was a very smart vessel, and we were 
then making eleven knots. At midnight, I heard the 
mate give orders to take in royals and topgallant sails, 
and going on deck, found the wind had almost died 
away. 

Bosser was on^deck, and told me that we were " going 
to get it hot fi-om4he N.E. before long ; " and by four in 
the morning we were under topsails and lower courses 
only, the ship flying before a most unpleasant sea. I 
turned in again, and slept till daylight, when the second 
mate gave me a call. 

'' Come on deck and see something pretty." 

The '' something pretty " was the brigantine, which 
was in sight about a mile away on our lee bow. She 
was in a terrible mess. Her fore and main royal masts 
and topgallant masts and jibboom had apparently all 
been carried away together, and she was almost lying on 
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her beam ends. We ran down to her, and saw that her 
crew were bnsy in catting away the spars and sails 
alongside. All her boats were gone, and her for'ard deck 
house had started, and was working to and fro with 
every sea. 

In less than half an hour the mate and six hands from 
the barque were on board, assisting the crew, cutting 
away the wire rigging and trimming the cargo, the 
shifting of which had nearly sent her to the bottom. I 
went with the boat to lend a hand, and the second mate 
of the brigantine told me that the young captain had 
refused to listen to the mate's suggestion to shorten sail, 
when the officer told him that the wind would certainly 
come away stlddenly from the N.E. The consequence 
was that a furious squall took her aback, and had not the 
jibboom — and then the upper spars — carried away under 
the terrific strain, she would have gone to the bottom. 
The worst part of the business was that two poor seamen 
had been lost OTerboard. 

'' He's a pretty kind of man for a skipper if you like," 
said the second officer bitterly. '^ He ought to be hanged 
for pretending he's a sailorman. It's sheer murder to 
put such a jackass in command of a deep-water sailing 
ship." V 

After rendering all possible assistance to the brig- 
antine, we left her about mid-day ; and had been lying 
at anchor for two weeks in NukualofiGt Harbour before 
she put in an appearance outside the reef, A natiye 
pilot went out in a canoe, but the captain haughtily 
declined his sendees, and would not even let him come 
on board — he wanted to show people that although 
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he had never seen Nakualofa Harbour before, he 
could bring his ship in without a pilot. In less than 
half an hour, a swirling eddy caught the vessel, and 
earned her broadside on to the reef, where she would 
have been battered to pieces, had not our two boats gone 
to her assistance, and with great difficulty got her off 
again. Captain Raye several times countermanded 
orders given by his chief officer — an experienced seaman 
— and bullied and "jawed" his crew in the most 
pompous and irritating manner, and finally wlien we 
succeeded in getting the vessel off the reef with the loss 
of her false keel and rudder, and were towing her into 
smooth water inside the reef, he came forward, and 
abruptly desired our chief mate to cease towing, as he 
meant to anchor. 

" Anchor, and be hanged to you," replied our officer 
with angry contempt ; '' the kind of ship you ought to 
command is one that is towed by a horse along a path in 
the old country." 

We cast off and left him to his own conceit and 
devices. He let go in less than five fathoms, paid out 
too much cable, and went stem first on to a coral patch, 
where he stuck for a couple of days, much to our delight. 

Within six months this gentleman succeeded in 
getting the brigantine ashore on four occasions, and she 
had to return to Sydney to be repaired at a cost of 

£1,700. 

» * « » « 

My next two experiences were with the pig-headed 
type. I had made an agreement with the master of 
a Fiji-owned vessel — also a brigantine — to convey myself 
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and my stock of trade goods from an island in the 
Tokelau or Union Group (South Pacific) to Yap, in the 
Caroline Islands in the North-west, where I intended 
starting a trading business. This captain was as good a 
seaman as ever trod a deck, and had had a rather long 
experience of the island trade, but a mule could not 
surpass him in obstinacy, as I was soon to learn, to my 
sorrow. 

A week after leaving the Tokelaus, we dropped anchor 
on the edge of the reef of one of the Gilbert Group, to 
land supplies for a trader living there. The coast was 
very exposed to all but an easterly wind, and neither the 
mate nor myself liked the idea of anchoring at all. The 
skipper, however, brought his vessel close in to the 
roaring breakers on the reef, let go his anchor in six 
fathoms, and then neatly backed astern into blue water 
sixty fjGtthoms deep. Here we lay apparently safe enough, 
for the time, the wind being easterly and steady. 

By sunset we had finished landing stores and shipping 
cargo, and when the captain came off in the last boat, 
we naturally expected him to heave up and get out of 
such a dangerous place, but to our surprise he remarked 
carelessly that as the men were very tired, he would hold 
on until daylight. 

*' I wouldn't risk it if I were you," said the trader, 
who had come aboard in his own boat to " square up." 
''You can't depend on this easterly breeze holding all 
night, and it may come on squally from the west or 
south-west in a few hours, and take you unawares." 

" Bosh ! " was the reply. " Hoist the boats up, Mn 

Laird, and tell the men to get supper." 

12 
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"Very well, sir," replied the mate, none too 
cheerfdlly. 

Just as the trader was going ashore, he said to me 
aside, qnietly, "This little monkey-faced skipper is a 
blazing idiot " (our captain was a very, very little man). 
" I told him again just now, that if the wind comes away 
from west or south-west, or even if it falls calm, he'll find 
he's caught, to a dead certainty. But he as good as 
told me to mind my own business." 

Naturally enough I was anxious. I had on board 
trade goods which had cost £1,100, and of course had 
not one penny of insurance on them. The brigantine, 
however, was well insured, though I do not impute this 
fact as being the cause of the captain's neglect of a 
sensible warning. 

After supper, the captain turned in, while the mate 
and I, both feeling very uneasy, paced the deck till about 
nine o'clock, at which hour the wind had become per- 
ceptibly lighter, and the captain was called. He came 
on deck, trotted up and down in his pyjamas for a few 
minutes, sat on the rail, like a monkey on a fence, and 
then asked the mate snappishly what he was " scared 
about?" 

The mate made no reply, and the captain was just 
going below again, when two fishing canoes, with four 
natives in each, came quite near us, both heading for the 
shore ; and the skipper asked me to hail them and see if 
they had any fish to sell. I did so. 

"No," was the reply; "we are going back again, 
because much rain and wind is coming from the westward, 
and we want to get over the reef before the surf becomes 
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too great. ' ' Then one of them stood np and 
added — 

" Why does not the ship go away qnickly. This is a 
very bad place here when the wind and the sea come 
from the west. Your ship will be broken to pieces." 

" What do they say ? " inqnired the little man. 

I translated what they had said. 

" Bosb, I say again," was the reply, " the glass has 
been as steady as a rock for the past three days," and 
then, to my intense anger, he added an insinnation that 
my fears had led me to deliberately misinterpret what 
the natives had said. The retort I made was of so 
practical a nature that the mate, had to assist the 
skipper to his feet. 

A quarter of an hour later, as the mate and I still 
walked the deck, discussing the captain's shortcomings, 
the wind died away saddenly, and then several of our 
native crew came aft, and said that a squall was coming 
up from the westward, and the mate, thoogh neither he 
nor myself coold then see any sign of it, went below and 
again called the captain. 

He came on deck, with one hand covering his injured 
left optic, told me he would settle with me in the 
morning, and then took a long look astern, and there, 
certainly enough, was a long streak of black rising 
over the horizon. The mate stood by waiting bis 
orders. 

" It's not coming near ns," said the little man more 
snappishly than ever, as he marched ap and down the 
poop. 

"I say it ia," said Laird bluntly, "and I consider 
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this ship will be ashore, if we don't slip and tow out a 
bit before it is too late." 

The mate's manner had some effect on the obstinate 
little animal — " Oh, well, if there's such a lot of old 
women on board, I'll give in. Gall the hands, and 
we'll heave up." 

" Heaye up ! " echoed the mate in angry astonish- 
ment, " what's the use of trying to heave up now ! 
That squall will be on us in ten minutes, and if we had 
an hour to spare, it would be none too long. Why, 
man, it's a dead calm, and the swell will send us into 
the surf on the reef quick enough without our dragging 
the ship into it. Beckon the best and only thing we can 
do, is down boats, and then slip cable right-away. We 
might get a show then to lay along the reef, and get clear." 

^'I'm not going to lose a new cable and anchor to 
please any one," was the stupid reply. (He could very 
easily have recovered both anchor and cable with the 
assistance of the natives on the following day, or ijideed 
months after.) 

Then he sang out to the men to man the windlass. 

The hands, realising the danger, turned to with a will, 
but within five minutes the first breath of the squall 
caught us, and sent us ahead, as was evident by the 
way the slackened cable came in through the hawsepipe. 

We had out fifty-five fathoms of chain, and before 
twenty-five were in, the squall was upon us properly; 
the brigantine went gracefully ahead, oveLrhe; 
anchor, plunged into the roaring breakers on the reef, 
and struck bows on. 

In another moment or two a heavy sea caught her on 
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the starboard quarter, canted her round, and dashed her 
broadside on to the reef with terrific violence. Then, 
fortunately for our lives, two or three further rollers 
sent her crashing along till she brought up against two 
or three coral boulders, whose tops were revealed every 
now and then by the backwash. In less than twenty 
minutes she was hopelessly bilged, and her decks swept 
by every sea. 

We carried three boats, and our native sailors showed 
their pluck and skill by actually getting all three safely 
into the water, two on the lee side, and one on the 
other. 

The captain, now conscious of his folly, became very 
modest, and gave his orders quietly. The crew, however, 
took no notice of him and looked to the mate. He (the 
captain) ordered me into the first boat, in which were 
the ship's papers, charts, chronometer, &c. I refused, 
and said I preferred getting on shore in my own way. 

I had seen that two native boys (passengers) had run 
out on to the bowsprit, and, watching their chance, had 
dropped over into a curling roller, and were carried 
safely ashore. 

I had with me on board about nine hundred silver 
Mexican and Chili dollars — some in a cash box, the rest 
in a bag. Galling my native servant, L^vi, I asked him 
if he thought all the boats would get ashore safely. He 
shook his head, said that it was doubtful, and that it 
would be better for me to throw the bag and the cash 
box over the lee side, where they were pretty sure to be 
recovered in the morning at low tide. 

" All the boats will capsize, or get stove in, going 
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OTer the reef, or else will be smashed to bits on the 
shore, he said, *' and the natives will steal everything 
they can lay their hands on, especially if the white men 
are drowned. So it is better to throw the money over- 
board/' 

I took his advice, and going on deck, we dropped both 
box and bag overboard, just where Levi pointed out a 
big boulder, against which the brigantine was crushing 
and pounding her quarter. 

Again refusing to enter any of the boats, I watched 
my chance, and ran for'ard, followed by Levi, and as 
soon as a big roller came along, we dropped, and were 
carried ashore beautifully. Some hundreds of natives 
and the white trader were on the look out, and ran 
in and caught us before the backwash carried us out 
again. 

The mate's boat had already reached the shore 
without accident, owing to the splendid manner in 
which he and his native crew had handled her ; but both 
the captain and second mate came to grief, their boats 
broaching to and capsizing just as they were within a 
few fathoms of the shore. 

However, no lives were lost, and although next 
morning the brigantine's decks had worked out of her 
and came ashore, the hull held together for some weeks, 
and we saved a lot of stores. My money I recovered 
two or three days later, though it had been carried more 
than a hundred yards away from the spot where it had 
been dropped overboard. The tin cashbox (which I 
had tied up in an oilskin coat, parcelled round with 
spun yam, and weighted inside with several hundred 
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Snider cartridges) was fonnd buried in sand and broken 
ooral, in a small pool on the reef; it presented a most 
carious appearance, being almost round in shape. The 
canvas bag was found near by, nnder a ledge of the reef, 
together with the binnacle bell — which was doubled flat 
— and a dinner plate 1 The bag (of No 2 cacTas) bad 
been hastily rolled np by Levi in the cabin table-cloth, 
weighted with all the loose Snider cartridges we cocdd 
find in the darkened trade room, and tied up at each 
end lite a "roly-poly." This proved Its salvation, for 
when we d)ig it out (nndei three fathoms of water) the 
onter covering came away in fine shreds, and some of 
the big Mexican son dollars had cnt throngh the 
canvas. 

So ended mysecond experience, and the only satisfactory 
thing about it to me, after losing over a thousand 
pounds worth of goods through the captain's obstinacy, 
was that when be was fussing about after the wreck 
trying to get one of the anchors ashore, he managed to 
lose his right forefinger. I regret to say that whilst I 
dressed the stump and bound up his hand for him, 
I could not help telling him that I was sorry it was 
not his head that had been knocked ofi' — previous to 
our going ashore. 'Twas very unchristianlike, but I 
was very sore with the man for his pig-beadedness, and 
then be so bewailed the loss of his finger ; never think- 
ing of the fact that the boatswain had all but lost an 
eye, but had never even murmured at his hard luck. 
« • • • ■ 

My third experience of a " pig-headed " master 
mariner, followed very quickly — so quickly, that I began 
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to think some evil star attended my fortunes, or rather 
misfortunes. 

After living on the island for three months, after the 
loss of the brigantine, two vessels arrived on the same 
day — one, a schooner belonging to San Francisco, and 
bound to that port ; the other, the George Noble, a 
fine handsome barquentine, bound to Sydney. Now, it 
would have suited me very well to go to California in 
the schooner, but finding that the skipper of the 
wrecked brigantine had arranged for passages for him- 
self, officers and crew in her, I decided to* go to Sydney 
in the George Noble, purely because the little man with 
the missing finger had become so objectionable to me — 
brooding over my losses, and wondering how I could pay 
my debts — ^that I felt I could not possibly remain at 
close quarters with the man in a small schooner without 
taking a thousand pounds worth of damage out of him 
during the voyage, which " taking out ** process might 
land me in a gaol with two years imprisonment to 
serve. So I bade goodbye to good mate Laird, and the 
boatswain with the injured eye, and the native crew who 
had acted so gallantly ; and then with L£vi standing by 
my side, holding my ponderous bag of my beloved 
Mexican dollars in one hand, and a few articles of 
clothing in the other, I told Captain that I con- 
sidered him to be an anthropoid ape, an old washer- 
woman, and a person who should be generally despised 
and rejected by all people, even those of the dullest 
intellects, such as those of the members of the firm who 
employed him. And then recalling to my memory the 
sarcastic remark of the mate of the Rimitara, to the 
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pompoas capUin of the Taitoga about the command of 
a canal boat, I watuid np by adding that he had missed 
bis Tocation in life, and instead of being skipper of a 
Bmaii brigantiue, be was intended b; Providence to be 
captain of a mnd-dredge, for which position, however, 
he had probably barely sufficient intelligence. 

Feeling very despondent — for I had bat nine hnndrcd 
Mexican and Chilian dollars to meet a debt of eleven 
hnndred ponnds, and had ont of this to keep myself and 
servant for perhaps six months tintil I got another start 
as a trader, I went on board the George Noble and 
bai^ined with her captain for a passage to Sydney, 
at which port I knew I could at once meet with an 
engagement. 

The captain of the George NobU was a very decent 
and good-natnred German, named Evers. He agreed 
to take me and my henchman to Sydney for 125 dollars 
— I to live aft, the boy to go for'ard with the sailors, and 
lend a hand in working the ship, if called npon in an 
emergency. The vessel, I found, was owned by a firm 
of Chinese merchants in Sydney, and carried a Chinese 
snpercargo, hut he was the only Celestial on board, the 
firm only employing him on account of their having so 
many Chinese traders thronghont the equatorial islands 
of the Pacific. 

I had not been long on hoard the George NobU when 
I discovered that Evers, who was a fine sailorman and 
a good navigator as well, was one of the " pig-headed " 
kind. His mate, second mate, and carpenter, were 
Britishers, as were nearly all the crew, but they and 
the skif^r could not agree. There was no open mptnre 
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— ^bnt Evers had the idea that both his officers and men 
disliked him because he was a '' Datchman." Perhaps 
this was so, bat if it was, the officers and men never 
showed their dislike at being commanded by. a foreigner 
— they knew he was a good seaman, and gave him 
nnyaiying respect and obedience. Nevertheless, Captain ^ 
Evers never spoke a friendly word to any one of his 
officers, and when he had to speak to them, he did so 
in such a manner of strained politeness and severity, 
that it was really unpleasant to hear him. 

On our way to Sydney we called at various islands of 
the Gilbert Group, and finally went into Apaian Lagoon, 
where the barquentine had to load one himdred tons of 
copra (dried coco-nut). During the time I had been on 
board, Evers and myself had become very intimate, and, 
I am glad to say, through me, he and his officers became 
quite friendly with each other. And we all spent many 
happy evenings together. But I could see that Evers 
was extremely jealous of his second mate's reputation as 
a South Sea pilot, and he would very often purposely 
question him as to the entrance of such and such a 
passage of such and such an island, and then deliberately 
contradict his officer's plain and truthful statements, and 
tell him he was wrong. Foster, a good-humoured old 
fellow, would merely laugh and change the subject, 
though he well knew that Captain Evers had had very 
little experience of the navigation of the South Seas, and 
relied upon his charts more than upon his local know- 
ledge — he would never take a suggestion from his 
officers, both of whom were old "island" men — 
especially the second mate. 
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We loaded the hundred tona of copra, and were ready 
for sea by nine o'clock one morning, when a number of 
large sailing canoee came oCT, crowded with natives from 
B distant part of the island, all anxious to buy firearms 
and ammunition in view of a great expedition against the 
adjacent island of Tarawa. They all possessed either 
plenty of money or copra, and Evers did a remarkably 
good, thongh illegal bnBiaoss, and sold them orer a 
hnndred rifles. By the time they had finished, how- 
ever, it was past one o'clock, and I concluded that we 
conld not leave the lagoon till the following morning. 
To my surprise, and the second mate's open-moathed 
astonishment, the skipper, who was highly elated with 
his morning's trading, told the mate to clear the decks, 
and get ready to heave up. 

" Why, he's mad ! " said the second officer to me. 

Now I must explain : Apaisn Lagoon is a vast atoll 
completely enclosed on the eastern and soathem sides 
by a low, narrow strip of land, densely covered with 
coco-palms, and on the northern and western by a con- 
tinaoQS chain of tiny islets connected by the reef. On 
the western side there are two narrow ship passages, 
both exceedingly dangerous on account of their being 
studded with numerous coral " mushrooms " — i.e., 
enormous boulders of coral rock, which, resembling a 
mushroom in shape, come to within a few feet of the 
surface of tho water. Through those passages, the tide, 
especially the ebb, rushes with great velocity — six or 
seven knots at least — and vessels when leaving tho 
lagoon, generally waited till slack water, or the first of 
the flood, when with the usual strong south-east trades, 
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they conld stem the current and avoid the dangerous 
^' mushrooms." But no shipmaster would ever attempt 
either of these passages, except in the morning, when 
the sun was astern, and he could, from aloft, con the 
ship. After two or three o'clock, the sun would be 
directly in his face, and render it almost impossible for 
him to get through without striking. 

Here then was the position when Evers, cheerfully 
smoking a cigar, and smiling all over his handsome face, 
gave the order to heave up. It was blowing very 
strongly, the tide was on the ebb, the sun was directly 
in our faces, and we were to tear through a narrow 
passage at racehorse speed without being able to see 
anything. 

I ventured to suggest to him that it was a bit late for 
us to get under way. 

''Not a bit of it. Come along with me up on the 
foreyard, and you'll see how the George Noble will skip 
through." 

We certainly did skip, for before the anchor was 
secured, we were dashing westwards for the passage at 
eight or nine knots, and Evers kept calling out to the 
mate to make more sail. By the time we were 
abreast of the passage, the George Noble had every 
stitch of her canvas on her, and was fairly '' humming " 
along at nearly thirteen knots over the smooth water, 
and then when she spun into the narrow passage through 
which a seven-knot current was tearing, her speed 
became terrific, and I held my breath. The second 
mate and boatswain were at the wheel, and the crew 
were standing by the braces. The silence on board was 
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almost painful, for the terrible roar of the current as it 
tore along the coral walls of the passage, deadeoed 
every Bound. 

" Starboard a little," shonted Evera to a sailor 
stationed in tbe fore rigging below ns, who repeated 
the order to a man on the rail, who in turn passed tbe 
word aft. 

" Steady, there, steady I " 

I tried in Tain to discern anything ahead of ns — the 
blinding, blazing sun prevented my seeing aught but a 
mad seething swirl of water just beneath our bows, 
and on each side of ns. Evers, however, seemed ver; 
confident. 

" We'll be through in another two minutes — " he 
began, and then came a terrific shock, and both he and 
I were jerked off the footrope, and toppled over tbe 
yard on to the bellying foresail I 

We both rolled down on top of the windlass, and 
landed almost in each others arms, half dazed. I sat 
down on deck to consider who I was, and what was the 
matter, and Evers made a wobbly run aft, the ship still 
ripping along, for we had been checked in our mad 
career for a second or two only. 

In two or three minutes we were outside, and clear of 
danger, and Evers, now much subdued, brought to under 
the lee of the reef, and anchored. Then we lowered a 
boat, aud made an examination of the ship for'ard. 
Nothing was wrong with her above her water-line, but 
three feet further down her stem was smashed into a 
pulp, and bits of timber kept coming to the surface every 
now and then. An hour later we had nine inches of 
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water in the hold, and the consequence of Evers's pig- 
headedness was that we had to keep the pumps going 
day and night, every two hours, till we rigged a wind- 
mill, which was kept going tillwe reached Sydney. 

Six months later, the local trader of Apaian wrote to 
me, and told me that Evers ** has improved the passage 
into the lagoon very much. You ran smack into a 
big mushroom, standing up right in the middle, and 
broke it o£f short, about fifteen feet below the surface. 
Hope the Oeorge NobU will do the same thing next 
time." 



THE FLEMMING8 

CHAPTER I 

r\N a certain island in the Panmotn Group, known on 
^^ the charts as Chain Island, but called Anaa by the 
people themselves, lived a white man named Martin 
Flemming, one of those restless wanderers who range 
the Pacific in search of the fortune they always mean to 
gain, but which never comes to them, except in some 
few instances — so few that they might be counted on 
one's fingers. 

Two years had come and gone since Flemming had 
landed on the island with his wife, £Etmily, and two 
native servants, and settled down as a resident trader at 
the large and populous village of Tuuhora, where he 
soon gained the respect and confidence — if not the 
friendship — of the Anaa people, one of the proudest, 
most self-reliant, and brave of any of the Polynesian 
race, or their o£fshoots. For though he was a keen 
business man, he was just and honest in all his trans- 
actions, never erring, as so many traders do, on the 
side of mistaken generosity, but yet evincing a certain 
amount of liberality when the occasion justified it — and 
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the natives knew that when he told them that tobacco, 
or biscuit, or rice, or gunpowder had risen in price in 
Tahiti or New Zealand, and that he would also be 
compelled to raise his charges, they knew that his 
statement was true — ^that he was a man above trickery, 
either in his business or his social relations with them, 
and would not descend to a lie for the sake of gain. 

Flemming, at this time, was about forty years of age ; 
his wife, who was an intelligent Hawaiian Islander, was 
ten years his junior, and the mother of his three half- 
caste children — a boy of thirteen, another of ten, and a 
girl of six. Such education as he could give them 
during his continuous wanderings over the North and 
South Pacific had been but scanty; for he was often 
away on trading cruises, and his wife, though she could 
read and write, like all Hawaiian women, was not com- 
petent to instruct her children, though in all other 
respects she was everything that a mother should be, 
except, as Flemming would often tell her, she was too 
indulgent Und too ready to gratify their whims and 
fancies. However, they were now not so much under 
her control, for soon after coming to the island, he 
found that one of the three Marist Brothers living at 
the mission was able to, and willing to give them a few 
hours' instruction several times a week. For this, 
Flemming, who was really anxious about his children's 
welfare, made a liberal payment to the Mission, and 
the arrangement had worked very satisfactorily — Father 
Billot, who was a good English scholar, giving them 
their lessons in that language. 

I must now make mention of the remaining persons 
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constituting the trader's household — the two servants — 
one a man about thirty years of age, the other not more 
than eighteen or nineteen. They were both natives of 
Arorai (Hurd Island) » one of the Eingsmill Group, and 
situated something less than three degrees south of the 
Equator. They had both taken service with him on 
their own island six years previously, and had followed 
his and his family's fortunes ever since, for they were 
both devotedly attached to the children; and when, a 
year after he had settled on their island, misfortune 
befell him through the destruction of his trading station 
by fire, and he found himself a ruined man, they refused 
to leave him, and declared they would work for him 
without payment until he was again in a position to 
begin trading — ^no matter how long it might be ere that 
took place. 

For some months after the loss of all His property, 
Flemming worked hard and lived meanly. Most fortu- 
nately for him, he had a very good whaleboat, and night 
aflier night, and day after day, he and his two fsuthful 
helpers, as long as the weather held fine, toiled at the 
dangerous pursuit of shark-catching, cutting o£f the fins 
and tails, and drying them in the sun, until finally he 
had secured over a ton's weight of the ill-smelling 
commodity, for which he received £60 in cash from 
the master of a Chinese-owned trading barque, which 
touched at the island, and this amount enabled him to 
leave Arorai, and begin trading elsewhere — ^in the great 
atoll of Butaritari, where owing to his possessing a good 
boat, sturdy health, and great pluck and resolution, his 

circumstances so mended that he came to lock on the 
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incident of the fire as the best thing that ooold hare 
happened. 

In appearance these two men were like nearly all the 
people of the Kingsmill Glroiip — dark-skinned, strongly 
bnilt, and with a certain flercenese of visage, bom of 
their warlike and quarrelsome nature, and which never 
leavas them, even in their old age. The elder of the 
two, whose native name was BiDoke, bat who had been 
given the nickname of " Tommy Topsail-tie," bad this 
facial characteristic to a great degree, and was, in 
addition, of a somewhat morbid and sullen disposition, 
disliking all Btrangerg. But he was yet the veriest 
slave to Flemming's children, who tyrannised over him 
most mercilessly, for young as they were, they knew 
that his savage heart had nothing in it but adoration 
and affection for both them and their parents. Nobal, 
the younger man, who also had a nickname — "Jack 
Waterwitcb " (taken from a colonial whaler in which he 
had once sailed) was of a more genial nature, and had 
OODstittited himself the especial guardian and playmate 
of the little girl Medora, who spoke his native tongue 
as well as himself; while Tommy Topsail-tie was more 
attached, if it were possible, to Flemming's eldest boy 
Bobert, than to any other member of the family. 

After two or three years' snccessfol trading in the 
northern islands of the Kingsmill Qroup, Flemming 
had sold out his trading interests very satisfactorily, 
and, always eager to go further afield, had sailed for 
the Paumotu Group, choosing Anaa as his home, for 
he thought he should like the people, and do very well 
as a trader, for the island was but a few days' sail from 
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Tahiti in the Sociely Group, where there was always 
a good market for his produce, and where he conld 
replenish his stoch of trade goods &oin the great mer- 
cantile firm of Brander — in those days the Whiteleya of 
the Soath and Eastern Pacific. 

One afternoon, about six o'clock, when work at the 
trading station had ceased for the day, and the store 
door had been shut and locked by Mrs. Flemming, the 
trader was seated on his shady rerandah, smoking a 
cigar and listening to the prattle of his little daughter, 
when his two boys raced up to him from the beach, and 
noisily asked him permission to take the smallest of the 
boats (a ship's dinghy) and go fishing outside the reef 
until the morning. They had just heard some natives 
crying out that a vast shoal of tau tau — a large salmon- 
like fish, greatly prized throughout the South Seas — 
had made their appearance, and already some canoes 
were being got ready, 

" Who is going with you, boys ? " asked Flemming, 
looking at their deeply-bronzed, healthy faces — so liko 
his own, though his hair had now begun to grizzle about 
bis sunburnt temples. 

"Jack and Tom, and two Anaa men," they replied, 
"they sent us to ask you if they could como. They 
have finished the new roof for the oil-shed, and want 
to go very badly. Say ' yes," father." 

" All right boys. Yon may go. Tell your mother to 
give you plenty to eat to take with you — for it's only six 
o'clock, and I suppose yon won't be home till daylight. 

The delighted boys tore into the house to get their 
fishing tackle^ whilst their mother, telling them to make 
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less clamour, filled an empty box with biscuit, bread, 
and tinned meats enough for the party of six, and in 
less than ten minutes they were o£f again, shouting 
their goodbyes as they raced through the gate, followed 
by a native woman carrying the heavy box of food. 

Martin Flemming turned to his wife with a smile 
lighting up his somewhat sombre face. 

''We shall have a quiet house to-night, Kaiulani," 
he said, calling her by her Hawaiian name. 

" Which will be a treat for us, Martin. Those boys 
really make more noise every day. And do you know 
what they have done now ? ** 

He shook his head. 

'' They have a live hawkbill turtle in their room — 
quite a large one, for I could scarcely move it — ^and 
have painted its back in five or six colours. And they 
feed it on live fish ; the room smells horribly." 

Flemming laughed. " I thought I could smell fresh 
paint about the house yesterday. Never mind, Xani. 
It won't hurt the turtle." 



CHAPTER n 

A T seven o'clock on tbe following mommg the bojs 
-*^ had not retnmed, and Martin Flemming, just as 
his wife brought bim his cap of coffee, wbb saying 
that the; probahl; were still fishing, when he heard a 
sound that made him spring to hia feet — the long, 
hoarse, bellowing note of a conch shell, repeated three 
times. 

" That's a call to arms I " he cried, " what does it 
mean, I wonder. Ah, there is another sounding, too, 
from the far end of tbe village. I must go and see what 
is the matter." 

Scarcely, however, had he pat his foot ontside his door 
when he heard his boys' voices, and in another moment 
he saw them running or rather staggering along the 
path together with a crowd of natives, who were all 
wildly excited, and shouting at tbe top of their 
voices. 

" Father, bther," and the eldest boy ran to bim, and 
scarcely able to stand, so exhausted was he, he flung 
himself down on the verandah steps, " father. Jack and 
Tom, and tbe two Anaa men . . been stolen by a 
strange ship . . we must . . we must save them." 
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Hastening insidei Flemming returned with a carafe of 
cold water^ and commanding the boys not to try to speak 
any more just then, he poured some over their wrists, 
and then gave them a little in a glass to drink. When 
they were sufficiently "winded," they told him their 
story, which was, briefly, this. 

In company with two canoes, they had put out to sea 
and began fishing. Then they parted company — ^the 
boat pulling round to the other side of Anaa, where they 
fished with fair success till daylight. Suddenly a small 
white-painted barque appeared, coming round the north 
end of the island. She was under very easy canvas, 
and when she saw the boat, backed her main-yard, and 
ran up her ensign. 

'' They want us to come aboard," said Bob, hauling 
in his line. *' Up lines everybody." 

His companions at once pulled up their lines, and 
took to the oars, and in a few minutes they were along- 
side the ship, and an officer leant over the side of the 
poop, and asked them to come aboard. 

The boys ascended first, the four natives following ; 
the former were at once conducted into the barque's 
cabin, where the captain, an old man with a white 
moustache, asked them their names, and then began to 
question them as to the number of natives on the island, 
&c., when they started to their feet with alarmed faces 
as they heard a sudden rush of feet on deck, followed by 
oaths and cries, and Walter the younger of the two, 
fancied, he heard his brother's name called by Jack 
Waterwitch. 

" Sit down, boys, sit down," said the captain, 
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dropping his snave maimer, and Bpeaking angrily, "yon 
con go on deck and be off on shore presently." As he 
Bpoke a~niaii came below, and made a sign to him. 
"All right, air." 

The captain nodded, and then told the boya to go on 
deck and get into their boat. They at once obeyed, bat 
the moment th^ reached the deck they were surrotmded 
by five or six of the crew, who hnstled them to the 
gangway, and forced them over the aide, despite their 
stmgglea, and their load cries to their native frienda, 
of whom they could see nothing whatever. 

The boat's line was cast off, and as she fell astern the 
boys saw that a nmnber of sailors were aloft, loosing her 
light sails, and in a few minntes she was some distance 
away from them, heading to the eastward with a light 
breeze. As qnickly as possible the two boys set the 
boat's Bail, and sailing and palling, they ran straight for 
the weather side of the island, crossed over the reef into 
the Ii^ooD, and gave the alarm to the first people they 
met. 

"Good lads," said Flenmiing, "yoa have done all 
that yoa coald do. We shall aee presently what can be 
done to save our men." 

Then taming to his wife, he bade her get ready 
enough provision for his three boats, and have them 
launched and manned by their nsnal crews, whilst he 
went to the mission to cooaolt with Father Billot and 
the chiefs, for he had already heard from one of the 
excited natives that the barqoe was still very near the 
land, and almost becalmed ; and he knew that the Anaa 
natives woald to a man assist him in recovering the four 
men from captivity. 
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Half way to the mission house, he met the priest 
himself, hurrying along the shaded path, to tell him the 
further news that the two canoes which had accompanied 
the boat had just returned, after narrowly escaping 
capture by the barque. It appeared that they, too, had 
seen the barque crawling along under the lee of the land 
and close in to the reef, just as daylight broke, and 
from the number of boats she carried — she had two 
towing, as well as three others on deck — ^they imagined 
her to be a whaler. They paddled up alongside with- 
out the slightest suspicion of danger, and three or four 
of their number in the first canoe were clambering up 
the side when they suddenly sprang overboard, just as 
three or four grapnels with light chains were thrown 
from the bulwarks over the canoes so as to catch their 
outriggers, and capsize them. Most fortunately, how- 
ever, only one of the grapnels caught — ^it fell upon the 
wooden grating or platform between the outrigger and 
the hull of one canoe, and was quickly torn away by the 
desperate hands of the natives — in less than a minute 
both canoes were clear of the ship, and racing shore- 
ward without the loss of a single man. No attempt was 
made to follow them in the barque's boats, her ruffianly 
captain and crew evidently recognising that there was 
no chance of overtaking them when the land was so 
near. 

" The villains ! " exclaimed Flemming, as he and the 
priest set off at a run to the house of the head chief, 
who had just sent an urgent message for them to come 
and meet him and his leading men in counsel, '' she 
must be a slaver from the coast of South America." 
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The coBBultation vith the chiefe was a harried one, 
and a resolution to board the barque and recapture the 
four men if possible, was quickly arrived at. Over thirty 
canoes, and five or six boats, maoued and armed by 
nearly two hundred of the picked men of the island, and 
led by Martin Flemming and three chiefs, were soon 
underway, and passing oat through the narrow passage 
in the reef, went northward till they rounded the point, 
and saw the barque about five miles away. She had 
every stitch of canvas set, but was making little more 
than steerage way, for only the faintest air was filling 
her upper canvas. 

The canoes and boats, at Flemming's snggestion, 
&[^roaclied her in a half-circle, his own boat leading. 
It was his intention to recover the men if possible, with- 
out bloodshed, and he would first make an attempt to 
board the slaver — for such she was — and alone try to 
achieve the men's liberation by pointing out to the 
captain that his ship would be captured and destroyed 
by the infuriated natives if he refused. If he did refuse 
there would be a heavy loss of life — of that he 
(Flemming) was certain. 

Apparently no notice was taken by the barqne of the 
approaching flotilla, until it was within three quarters 
of a mile, then she hauled up her mainsail, came slowly 
to the wind, and began firing with two of the four guns 
she carried — nine-pounders. Flemming at once ordered 
all the other boats and canoes to cease palling and 
paddling, and he went on alone. He was not again fired 
at till he came within a quarter of a mile of the vessel, 
when a volley of musketty was fired, together with the 
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two heavy guns, both of which were loaded with grape. 
How any one of them in the boat escaped was a marrel, 
for the ballets lashed the water into foam only a few 
yards ahead, and some, ricochetting, stmck and damaged 
two of the oars. 

To advance in face of such a fire would be madness. 
The barque evidently carried a large and well-armed 
crew, so he slewed round and pulled towards the little 
fleet, as those on the slaver yelled derisively, and again 
b^an firing with the nine-pounders, and small arms 
as well. 

And then, to his bitter rage and disappointment, a puff 
of wind came over from the westward, and the barque's 
sails filled. In ten minutes she was slipping through 
the water so quickly that she was leaving them astern 
fast, and in another hour she had swept round the south 
end of the land, and they saw her no more. 

Sad and dejected, he and his native friends returned 
to Tuuhora, and drawing up their boats and canoes, 
went to their homes in silence. 



CHAPTER m 

rpEN years had passed, and forttme had proYcd kind 
-*- to Martin Flemming and his family, who were now, 
with the exception of the eldest son, settled on the island 
of Raroton^, one of the Cook's Gronp. 

For some years after the ahdnction of the four nnfor- 
tonate natires, Flemming had tried eveiy possible means 
of ascertaining their fate, and at first thought that he 
wonld succeed, for within a few weeks after the visit of 
the barqne to Anaa, there came news of similar outrages 
perpetrated by three vessels, throngh the Ellice, Line 
Islands and Panmota Group. One of these vessels was 
a barque, the others were brigs, and all sailed under 
Peruvian colours, though many of the officers were 
Englishmen. 

In one instance they had descended upon the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants of the isUnd of Nokolaelae in the 
Ellice Gronp, and carried off ahnost the entire popula- 
tion, and at Easter Island — iar to the eastward, over 
three hundred unfbrtuDate natives were seized under 
circumstances of the grosseat treachery and violence, 
and manacled together, taken away to end their days as 
slaves in working the guauo deposits on the Chincha 
Islands, off the coast of South America. 
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Though not then a rich man, Flemming at his own 
expense made a long and tedious voyage to the 
Ghinchas. By the time he arrived there nearly a year 
had elapsed since the four men had been stolen, and he 
found that both the British and French Governments 
had compelled the Peruvian Government to restore all of 
the wretched survivors — ^there were but few, alas! — to 
their homes. Over one hundred of the wretched beings 
had perished of disease in the hot and stifling holds of 
the slavers ; scores of them, attempting to regain their 
liberty, had been shot down, and the fearful toil in the 
guano pits of the Ghincha Islands carried off many 
more. 

At the Ghincha Islands he was unable to gain any 
definite information about the four men, but was told 
that the British Consul at Callao might be able to tell 
him what had become of them — whether they had died 
or had been among those restored to their homes. So 
to Gallao be went, for he was ever bearing in mind the 
grief of his children at the loss of their dear " Tommy 
Topsail-tie " and " Jacky Waterwitch," and his promise 
to them that if they and their Anaa companions were- 
alive he would bring them back. 

But a bitter disappointment awaited him at Gallao — 
for the Consul, who had been largely instrumental in 
forcing the Peruvian Government to liberate the captured 
people, gave him absolute proof that none of the four 
men had reached the Ghinchas, for he had obtained a 
great deal of information from the survivors, all of which 
he had carefully recorded. 

'' Here is what Yili, a native of Nukulaelae, told me. 
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Mr. Flemming. He wss one of those who were captured 
b; the barque, and was rather well treated by the captain 
OD account of hie speaking EngUah, being put into the 
mate's watch as he had been to aea for many years in 
whate ships. He says : — 

' After we of Nukolaelae hod been on board the barque 
for about twenty days, we came to an island in the 
Paumotus, where the captain tried to capture two canoes 
fiill of natiTes but failed, though quite soon after he 
seized four from a boat, and they were carried down into 
the hold and ironed, for they had fought very hard and 
all were much bnrt and bleeding. I spoke to them and 
they told me that tbey had been out fishing with the two 
sons of a white man, who was a trader on the island. 
The captain did not hurt the two boys, but let them go. 
Then a lot of canoes and boats came off and the ship 
fired her cannons at them, and drove them away. 

'Kext day we met another ship, a small schooner, 
flying the German flag, and her captain came on board 
our ship and had a long talk with onr captain, and 
presently an officer and six men came down into the 
hold, and took the irons off nine men and drove them on 
deck. Among these men were the four who were taken 
from the boat. The captain of the schooner paid our 
captain money for them, and took them on board hia 
vessel, which then sailed away.' 

"Now, Mr. Flemming," resomed the Consul, "that 
is all I can tell yon. I have written to the British 
Consol at Apia in Samoa, and at Levnka in Fiji, asking 
them to andeavonr to find oat the sohooner'a name and 
trace the nine men. I have no doubt but that she was 
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some Fijian or Samoan * blackbirder/ and that the poor 
devils are working on some of the plantations in either 
Fiji, Samoa or Tonga. There is, therefore, good reason 
for you to hope that yon will succeed in your search. I 
shall gladly give you all the assistance in my power to 
faciHtate your enquiries." 

Betuming to Anaa, Flemming, through the aid of the 
French authorities in Tahiti, placed himself in com- 
munication with the British Consuls in Fiji and Samoa, 
telling them the details of the capture of the four men 
and of their transference with five others to another 
vessel, and enclosing a sum of money— all he could 
spare — to be given to Tommy Topsail-tie so that he and 
his three companions might be enabled to find their way 
back to Anaa. 

At the end of another long weary year of hopeful 
expectation, he received replies from the Consuls, return- 
ing the money he had sent, and saying that after most 
careful inquiries, they could learn nothing of the nine 
men ; but that they (the Consuls) had strong reason to 
believe that the schooner to which they had been trans- 
ferred was a notorious German '^ blackbirder " named the 
Samoa^ though the captain and the crew swore they knew 
nothing of the matter. 

"It is quite possible," they said in their joint report, 
'^ that some or all of the men are on one of the German 
plantations in Samoa or Tonga, and that you will yet 
discover them. But the German Consuls will give us no 
assistance, and absolutely decline to permit us to send 
any on^ to visit the plantations, unless the managers or 
owners are agreeable. And, as you can imagine, the 
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owners and maaagers are not agreeable, and have declined 
in terms of great mdenesB to even snpply as with the 
names of any of their laboniers, or the names of the 
Tariona islands from which they come." 

Bnt even in face of this Flamming did not despair, and 
told his wife and children, who conld not restrain their 
tears when they read the Consuls' report, that he wonld 
not let the matter rest. He had several friends in Samoa 
and Fiji — merchants, traders and ship captains, and to 
them he wrote asking them to institnte enquiries quietly, 
and let him know the result. 

After spending another five years on Anaa, daring 
which time he had heard nothing of the missing men, he 
determined to settle on Rarotonga, where there was an 
excellent opportunity of making money. His eldest boy 
by this time was almost a grown man, and waa earning 
his living as a supercargo of a trading vessel, running 
between Auckland in New Zealand and the various gronps 
of islands in the South Pacific. 



CHAPTER IV 

TN the quiet little harbour of Mnli&nna, situated at 
-^ the western end of the island of Upolu, a fine-looking 
brigantine was lying at anchor, and the captain and 
supercargo were pacing the deck together enjoying their 
after-breakfast pipes. 

The brigantine was the Maori Maid of Auckland, 
Captain Heselton, and the supercargo was young Bobert 
Flemming. The vessel had run into Mulifanua 
Harbour owing to her having struck on a reef a few 
days previously whilst beating up against the south-east 
trades from Wallis Island to Leone Bay, a port on the 
island of Tutuila, one of the Samoan Group, and as she 
was leaking rather seriously her captain decided to run 
into Mulifanua, put her on the beach, and get at the 
leak or leaks. 

'' There is no need for you to stay on board, Bob/' 
said Heselton presently to his young supercargo. " Go 
ashore and stay ashore until we are ready for sea again. 
All going well we'll find out where the damage is by 
this time to-morrow, and be afloat again in a few 
days. But there is nothing to keep you aboard, 
and you might as well put in your time shooting or 
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othervise enjoying youreelf ; why not go and have a look 
at Qoddefiroy's big plantation? It's only abont a 
couple of miles away." 

" Thank yon, captain, I think I ghall. As yon know 
for years past I have always been hoping that during 
one of onr cruises, I might come across some natire or 
other on one of these plantations who might be able to tell 
me something abont those four poor fellows who were 
collared by that Pernrian barque ten years ago. And 
this plantation of GoddeS&oy's is one of the biggest in 
the Sonth Seas — there are over seven hnndred labonrers. 
Line Islanders, Solomon Islanders, New Britain niters 
and heaTon knows what else." 

"Well, you'll have a good chance now. And look 
here, Bob — take your time, a day or two more or leaa 
doesn't matter to ns. I shall hare plenty to do even 
after I get at this confonnded leak. The rigging wants 
Betting up badly, so we may be here any time under a 
week." 

" Right. I'll go and have a look at the plantation ; 
and if the manager is a decent sort of a Dutchman he 
might put me np. If he's a hog — which he probably is 
— I'll go to the native village, sleep there to-night and 
have a day's pigeon-shooting to-morrow." 

Just then a boat was seen putting off from the shore, 
manned by Samoans, but steered by a white man, who 
as soon as he came on deck introduced himself as the 
local trader. He was a quiet, good-natured old fellow — 
an Englishman — and aa soon as he learned of the 
mishap to the brigantine, at once offered to get a gang 
of natives to assist in beaching her ; and then proseed 
U 
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Flemming to make his house his home daring the stay 
of the vessel. 

" Thank you," replied the young man, " I shall be 
very pleased. I want to have a look at the big planta- 
tion here and try to have a yam with some of the 
Eingsmill Island labourers." Then he told the trader, 
who was much interested, the object he had in view. 

** I'm sure that the manager will let you talk to any 
of the labourers," he said, ** for he's one of the ** White 
men " kind of Dutchmen. His name is Enorr. He 
succeeded a regular brute of a man who used to flog the 
plantation hands right and left. A lot of them have 
run away during the past six or seven years and have 
taken to the mountains. They are all armed, and 
sometimes, when they are in want of food, will lay the 
Samoan villages under tribute, and if any resistance is 
shown, they set fire to the houses. The Samoans are 
terribly afraid of them, for there are two or three 
cannibal Solomon Islanders among them, and a Samoan 
has a holy terror of a man-eater." 

' ' Why don't the Dutchmen capture the beggars ? ' ' asked 
the captain. ** There are enough of them in Samoa." 

The old trader laughed — "Ay, too many, sir; too 

many for us poor English traders. But they have tried, 

time and time again, to capture these fellows, but only 

got badly mauled in two or three fights. There is a 

standing reward of two hundred dollars for every one of 

them, dead or alive, and about a year ago ten flash 

young Samoan ma/naias * set out, well armed and well 

* Warriors or rather woiQd-be warriors — ^young men whom 
the local white men usually speak of as ** bucks,'' — i.e,t 
flashy, saucy feUowi. 
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primed with grog, to BnrpriBe the escapees, who were 
koown to be living in an almost inaccessible part of the 
mountains. Only four of the ten came back; the 
other six were shot down one by one as the; were 
climbing the side of a monntain, and these foor were 
made prisoners by the outlaws, who gave them 
such a fright that they will never get over it. It was as 
good as any novel to hear them talk about it, I can 
assnre yoa." 

" Qo on, tell qb the whole yam," said the skipper of 
the Maori Maid, as he pushed a decanter of brandy 
towards his visitor, and take a cigar. "It's pleasant 
to meet an Englishman in these Dutchman-infested 
islands, especially when he has a good yam to 
spin." 

"The yam isn't a pleasant one, captain," said the 

trader, "It's a d d unpleasant one, but it's true, 

sir." 

He lit a cigar and then resomed ; " Well, after six 
of these flash young fellows were shot down, the other 
four dropped their rifles and cried otit, Fia ola! Fiaolat 
(Quarter ! Quarter 1) and in a few minutes about a dozen 
of the escapees made their appearance, took away their 
rifles and cartridges, and tying their arms behind their 
backs made them march in front of them up the moun- 
tain-side till they came to a hit of a thicket in which 
were four or five small huts. Telling their prisoners to 
sit down, half of their number went away, returning in 
half an hour with the six heads of the men who had 
been shot. 

" Take these heads back with you," said one of the 
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outlaws, who could speak Samoan, "and tell all 
Mulifanua that we are strong men. We fear no one, 
for we have plenty of guns and cartridges, and five 
hundred men such as you cannot take us. And say to 
the chief of the village, that on every fourth day, food 
for us must be brought to the foot of the eastern spur 
of the mountain. If this be not done, then shall we kill 
all whom we meet — men, women or children. Now go 
and tell the man who flogged us that some day we shall 
cook and oat his head, for we are very strong men.' 

"Well, the four poor trembling beggars were liberated, 
and carrying the six heads of theur comrades, they went 
back, and their story so terrified the people of Mulifanua 
that no further attempt was ever made to capture the 
outlaws. And although the Germans don't know of it, 
the villagers are to this very day, gentlemen, supplying 
these dangerous devils with food, and I know for a fact 
that sometimes two or three of them come down from 
the mountains and sleep in the village without fear. 
They have never troubled me ; but veiy often a native 
boy or girl will come to me and buy a 28-lb. bag 
of shot, caps and powder, and I know perfectly well 
that it is for the ' wild men,' as the people here call 
the escaped men. Every one of them has not only a 
rifle, but a shot-gun as well, for they one night broke 
into the plantation store and carried off all the rifles and 
guns they could find." 

"Take care. Bob, that they don't take some pot shots 
at you," said the captain, with a laugh, as his supercargo 
rose to get ready to go ashore with the trader. 

"They would if they thought Mr. Flemming was 
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a German from the plantation," said the trader, 
serioasly, " ao jon had better not go too far away when 
you are Bhooting, nnless you take a native guide with 
you. For, as I have said before, these men and the 
people of the village are now, I really believe, in secret 
friendship, or rather alliance — an alliance bom out of 
terror on one side and savage desperation on the 
other." 

A few minutes later young Flemming and the trader 
wore being pulled ashore. 



CHAPTER V 

rpHE Gennan manager of the great plantation proved 
to be, as the old trader had said, " one of the white- 
men kind of Dutchmen." He received the young super- 
cargo most hospitably, and insisted upon his remaining 
to lunch, and when Flemming told him frankly of the 
long quest for the four missing men, he at once 
became deeply sympathetic. 

*^ You shall see every one of the six or seven hundred 
natives I have working for me, Mr. Flemming. They are 
all now scattered about in different portions of the 
plantation, but at five o'clock, when they knock off, 
I shall have them all mustered. But I am almost 
oertain that you will not find any one of the nine who 
were transferred from the Peruvian slaver to the German 
' black-birder,' for I have always taken an interest in 
these people, and know pretty well from where they 
all come. My predecessor here was very rough with 
them — the less I say about him the better — and there 
is now quite a number of runaways living in the bush. 
They have defied all efforts to capture them. Who they 
are, and where they come from, I cannot well tell, for 
the former manager never kept an accurate account of 

198 
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the numbers of new arriTalB brought here by the variona 
labour vesaelB, nor did he specify in his books, as he 
ehonld have done, from what particular islands the; 
came. ' KatiTes ' he considered to be a sufficient 
designation, and ' three years ' or 'six years ' indi- 
cated the time for which they were engaged. He left 
the identification of themselves and their islands to the 
captains of the varions vessela which, at the end of 
their time, take them back again." 

" I wonder if it is possible that the four men I am 
looking for are among the outlaws," said Flemming. 

" Possible, qnite possible," replied the manager, "but 
you will never be able to see them if they are. The 
gang is very desperate and determined, and thoogh they 
have no animus against me personally, they wonld shoot 
me, or you, or any white man who attempted to get into 
conunnnication with them." 

After a little further conversation with the manager, 
Flemming said he wonld have a few hours' pigeon- 
shooting, returning in time to see the plantation hands 
mustered. Knorr wished him to take a Samoan guide, 
but the young man laughingly reminded him that be was 
half a native himself, and from his infiuK^ almost had 
been used to wandering about the mountain forests of 
the islands of Micronesia and Polynesia ; so, bidding 
his host good morning, he shouldered his gun and set 
off, and in another hour was ascending the first spur of 
the mountain range, which traverses the island of Upolu 
from one end to the other. 

He had a reason for declining the services of a guide, 
for be had determined to attempt to reach the outlaws' 
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refuge, and, at the risk of his life, finding out if Tommy 
Topsail-tie and Jack Waterwitch were among them. 
The old trader had told him that one of their number 
was a very big man, whose legs, back, and neck were 
tattooed as the Eingsmill Islanders tattoo, and he 
(Flemming) had formed the idea, since his conversa- 
tion with the manager of the plantation, that this big 
man was Binok^ — the dear friend of his boyhood's days, 
the ever- wanted " Tommy Topsail-tie " of his brother 
and his sister Medora, the man who, with Jack Water- 
witch, had stood to his father and mother in their poverty 
and distress, and had toiled night and day for them 
without recompense. 

As he walked over the soft carpet of fallen leaves 
which covered the mountain-side so thickly that no 
sound came from his footsteps, he listened carefully. 
He knew that he was proceeding in the right direction 
for the outlaws' refuge — the direction the plantation 
manager had impressed on him to avoid — and after a 
two hours' stiff climb he found himself on the summit of 
the spur and overlooking the harbour. Far below him 
he could see the Maori Maid being hauled on to the 
beach, and eight miles away the beautiful little island 
of Manono lay basking in the sun on a sea of deepest, 
glorious blue. 

Suddenly he heard a sound, a faint, soft creeping on 
the ground somewhere near him, and he knew that it 
was the sound of a human footstep, and that he was 
watched. 

He laid down his gun, and stood up and pretended to 
closely scan the thick, leafy canopy of the mighty trees 
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overhead, as if be were searching for pigeons. Then his 
Toice rang out dearly, and echoed and re-echoed in the 
grey and silent forest aisles. 

"Binok6, Binokfi! 'Tia II Nobal, Nobal I 'Tis I 
who call ! 'Tis I, Papn (Bob), of Anaa 1 I, who have 
sought thee long. BinokS ! Nobal I " 

Then came a sadden rash of feet and brown, naked 
bodies from all around, and in another moment the 
young man was almost lifted off hiS feet by Tommy 
Topsail-tie, who, clasping his mighty arms around him, 
pressed him passionately to his bosom. 

"My boy, my boy! . . , See, 'tis I, Binokd, thy 
friend, thy slave, thy Binok6!" and then the savage 
creature wept as only wild people such as he was weep 
from excess of joy. 

In a few minutes Flemming was hnrried along by the 
friendly hands of six or eight of the "wild men" to 
their refuge further up on the mountain-side, where he 
found not only " Jack Waterwitch," but one of the Anaa 
natives, who had been carried off ten years before ; the 
other native of Anaa, he was told by Tommy Topsail-tie, 
had died a year or two previously. There were, he 
found, twelve natives is all — Topsail-tie, who was their 
leader, Jack Waterwitch, the Anaa man, four Solomon 
Islanders, and five others from various islands. 

For an hour or more the young man conversed with 
hie old friends, who delightedly agreed to leave their 
moontain retreat and go on board the brigantine as soon 
as she was ready to sail. The remaining eight men, 
however, refused to leave, althongh Flemnung told them 
that they could all come down from the mountain at 
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nightrtimey and be very easily stowed away on board, 
and that even if they were discoyered the captain would 
be able to protect them, should the German manager 
make any demand for them to be delivered over to him. 
But all his arguments were in vain — ^they shook their 
heads and said that never, again would they go, willingly 
or unwiUingly, upon the deep sea. 

Then the supercargo and Topsail-tie made their plans, 
and after spending another hour or so with the escapees, 
Flemming shook hands with them all, and guided by 
Nobal, returned to the base of the mountain. 

Here he paxted from his companion, who quickly 
plunged into the forest again, and reached the planta« 
tion just as the manager was mustering the plantation 
hands for his inspection. Not deeming it advisable to 
tell his host of the discovery he had just made, he yet 
tried to display as much interest as possible, and after 
walking up and down the triple rows of men and looking 
at them rapidly one by one, he said that there was no 
one of them whom he had ever seen before. Then the 
manager dismissed the men, and Flemming, thanking 
him for his kindness, hurried on board and told his story 
to Captain Heselton. 

Two days afterwards the Maori Maid was sailing 
slowly out through Mulifanua passage. Flemming, 
with the skipper beside him, was standing on the 
poop, looking for'ard. 

'^ Tell them they can come up on deck now, boat- 
swain," he cried, " we are a good mile oflf the land." 

And then the three of the four men from whom he 
and his brother had parted ten years before rushed up 
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from the hold, knelt at his feet, and laughing and 
Bobbing like children, threw their brown arms around 
his 1^. 

Binok6 rose, and stretching out his huge right arm 
towards the rising snn, turned his black eyes on "the 
boy " he so loved. 

" Is it to the east we sail, Papa ? " 

" Ay, to the east, Binok^, far, far to the east, to a 
fair, fair land with green mountains and falling streams. 
And there awaits as my &ther and mother, and my 
brother, and Medora. And they will be well content 
with ma, for never hast thou and Nobal been forgotten." 



"FLASH HARBY" OF SAVAII 

'VTEABLY thirty yeare ago, when the late King 
-^^ Malietoa of Samoa vas quietly arming his own 
adherents and conciliating his rebel chiefs in order 
to combine against the persistent encroachments of 
the Germans, I was running a small trading cutter 
between Upola and Savaii, the two principal islands 
of the group. 

One day I arrived in Apia Harbour with a catgo of 
yams which I was selling to an American man-of-war, 
the Retacca. I went alongside at once, had the yams 
weighed and received my money &om the paymaster, 
and then went ashore for a bathe in the Vaisigago 
Kiver, a lovely little stream which, taking its rise in 
the mountains, debouches into Apia Harbour. Here I 
was joined by an old friend, Captain Hamilton, the 
local pilot, who, stripping o£F his clothes, plunged into 
the water beside me. 

As we were laughing and chatting and thoronghly 
enjoying ourselves, a party of natives — yonng men 
and boys — emerged from the trees on the opposite 
bank, and casting off their scanty garments, bois- 
terously entered the water and be^an disporting them- 
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selves, and then to my surprise I saw that their 
leader was a white man, tattoed in eveiy respect, like 
a Samoan. He appeared to be about thirty years of 
age, was clean-shaven, and had bright red hair. 

" Who is that fellow ? " I inquired. 

''One of the biggest scoundrels in the Pacific," 
replied my companion, " * Flash Harry ' from Savaii. 
He deserted from either the Brisk (or the Zealous) 
British man-of-war, about seven years ago, and although 
the commanders of several other British warships 
have tried to get him, they have failed. He is the 
pet protegi of one of the most powerful chiefs in 
Savaii, and laughs at all attempts to catch him. To 
my knowledge he has committed four atrocious murders, 
and, in addition to that, he is a drunken, foul-mouthed 
blackguard. He only comes to Apia occasionally — 
when there is no British man-of-war about — and paints 
the town red, for although he is merely a loafing beach- 
comber, he is liberally supplied with money by his chief, 
and possesses an extensive harem as well. He simply 
terrorises the town when he breaks out, and insults 
every timid European, male and female, whom he 
meets." 

** Why doesn't some one put & bullet through him ? " 

" Ah, now you're asking ! Why ? Porter " (a 
respectable Samoan trader) ''told him that he would 
riddle him if he came inside his fence, and the 
scoundrel knows me well enough not to come into my 
place with anything but a civil word on his foul 
tongue ; but then you see. Porter and I are Americans. 
If either or both of us shot the man no commander 
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of an American man-of-war would do more than 
pnblic); reprimand as for taking the law into our own 
hands ; bat if yon or any other Englishman killed the 
Tcrmin, you would be taken to Fiji b; the first man- 
of-war that called here, put on youi trial for murder, 
and, if you escaped hanging, get a pretty turn of 
penal Berritnde in Fiji gaol." 

Wo finished our bathe, dressed, and set out for 
Hamilton's honse on Matautu Point, for he had asked 
me to have supper with him. On our way thither we 
met the master of a German barque, then in port, and 
were chatting with him in the middle of the road, when 
Mr. " Flash Harry " and his retinue of manaia (young 
bucks) overtook ns. 

The path being rather narrow we drew aside a few 

paces to let them pass, but at a sign from their leader 

■ they stopped. He nodded to Hamilton and the German 

captain (neither of whom took any notice of him) then 

fixed his eyes insolently on me and held out his hand. 

"How do yer do. Mister. You're a nice sort of 
a cove not to come and see me when you pass my 
place in your cutter " — then with sudden fury as I put 
my hands in my pockets — "you, you young cock-a- 
hoopy swine, do yon mean to say yon don't mean to 
shake hands with a white man?" 

" Not with yon, an3rway," I answered. 

" Then the next time I see you I'll pull your 

' arm out of the socket," he said, with an oath, 

and turning on his heel he went off with his following 
of bucks. All of them were armed with rifles and the 
long beheading knires called Njfa oti (death-knife). 
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and as we three had nothing but our fists we should 
have had a bad tune had they attacked us, for we were 
in an unfi*equented part of the beach and would have 
been half murdered before assistance came. But in 
Samoa in those days street brawls were common. 

" The next time you do meet him/' said Hamilton 
as we resumed our walk, ''don't give him a chance. 
Drill a hole through him as soon as he gets within 
ten paces, and then clear out of Samoa as quick as 

you can." 

♦ ♦ » « « 

Quite a month after this I had to visit the little port 
of Asaua on the Island of Savaii ; and as I was aware 
that '' Flash Harry " was in the vicinity of the place 
on a jnalaga, or pleasure trip, I kept a sharp lookout 
for him, and always carried with mo in my jumper 
pocket a small but heavy Derringer, the bullet of which 
was as big as that of a Snider rifle. I did not want 
to have my arm pulled out of the socket, and knew 
that '' Flash Harry," being twice my weight almost, 
would give me a sad time if he could once get within 
hitting distance of me, for like most men-of-war's men 
he was very smart with his hands, and I was but a 
stripling — not yet twenty. 

I had come to Asaua with a load of timber to be 
used in the construction of a church for the French 
Mission, and in the evening went to the resident priest 
to obtain a receipt for delivery. As he could not speak 
English and I could not speak French we had to struggle 
along in Samoan — to our mutual amusement. How- 
ever, we got along very well, and I was about to accept 
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his hospitable offer to remain and have sopper with 
him when a yonng chief whom I knew, mimed Ulnfanna 
("Top of a High Tree") came in hnrriedly and told 
us that " Flash Harry" and ten or fifteen yonng men, 
all more or less dmnk, were coming to the village that 
night with the avowed intention of boarding the cntter 
mider the pretence of trading, seizing all the liquor and 
giving me a father of a beating — the latter to avenge 
the insult of a month before. 

Laughingly telling the priest that tmder the circum- 
stances discretion was the better part of valour, I bade 
him goodbye, waited down to my boat, which was 
lying on the beach, and with two native sailors pulling, 
we started for the cntter, a mile away. The night was 
beantifidly calm, but dark, and as I was not well 
acquainted with the inner part of Asana Harbour and 
could not see my way, I several times ran the boat 
on to submerged coral boulders; and, finally, lost the 
narrow chaimel altogether. 

Then I told one of my men, a sturdy, splendid 
specimen of a native of the Gilbert lalanda named 
Te Mann Uraura (" Bed Bird ") to come aft and take 
the steer oar, knowing that his eyesight, like that of 
all Polynesians, was better than that of any white man. 

" Come here, Te Manu, and steer, I'll take your oar. 
Your eyes are better than mine." 

The poor fellow laughed good-naturedly, and I little 
thooght that this simple request of mine would be the 
eanse of his being a cripple for life. He came aft, took 
the steer oar ftom me, and I, seating myself on the 
after thwart, began to pull. We were at this time 
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about thirty yards from the beach, and between it and 
the inner reef of the harbour. We sent the boat along 
for two or three hundred yards without a hitch, and I 
was thinking of what my cook would have for my 
supper, when we suddenly plumped into a patch of 
dead coral and stuck hard and fast. 

Knowing that the tide was falling, we all jumped 
out, and pushed the boat off into deeper water as 
quickly as possible, just as half a dozen bright torches 
of coco-nut leaves flared up on the shore and revealed 
the boat dimly to those who were holding them. 

At first I ii!nagined that the chief of the village had 
sent some of his people to help us through the channel, 
but I was quickly undeceived when I heard "Flash 
Harry's " voice. 

"I've got you now, my saucy young quarter-deck- 
style-of-pup. Slew round and come ashore, or I'll 
blow your head oflf." 

One glance ashore showed me that we were in a 
desperate position. "Flash Harry," who was all but 
stark-naked — ^he had only a girdle of U tree leaves 
round his waist — was covering the boat with his 
Winchester rifle, and his followers, armed with other 
guns, were ready to fire a volley into us, although 
most of them were pretty well drunk. 

" They can't hit us, Te Manu," I cried to the Gilbert 
Islander, whose inborn fighting proclivities were showing 
in his gleaming eyes and short, panting breaths, " most 
of them have no cartridges in their guns, and they are 
all too drunk to shoot straight. Let us go on ! " 

Te Manu gripped the haft of the steer oar and swung 
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the boat'a head roand, and tben I and the other natiTe 
at the bow oar — a mere bo; of sixteen — polled for all we 
were worth jost as "Flash Harry" dropped on one 
knee and fired. 

Poor Tfl Mann swayed to and bo for a few moments 
and then cried oat, "He has broken my band, sir I 
Bat go on, poll, poll hard I " 

Under a spattering fire from the beachcomber's 
dranken companiosB we palled oat into deeper water 
and safetjr, and then, shipping my oar, I sprang to 
Te Mana's aid. The ballet had strack hipi in the 
back of the right band and literally cut off three of 
the poor fellow's knackles. I did what I conid to stop 
the loss of blood, and told him to ait down, bat he 
refosed, and although safiering intense pain, insisted 
on steering with his left hand. As soon as we reached 
the cutter I at once hove ap anchor and stood along 
the coast before a strong breeze to Mataata Harboor, 
where I was able to have the mao's hand properly 
attended to. He nerer recoyered the ase of it again 
except in a slight degree. 

I neyer saw " Flash Harry " again, for a few months 
later I left Samoa for the Caroline Groap, and when I 
retomed a year afterwards I was told that he had at 
last found the ooontry too hot for him and had left 
the island in a German " blackbirder " boond to the 
Solomon Islands. 

Quite six years had passed, and then I learnt, in 
a somewhat carioas manner, what became of him. 
One day in Sydney, New Soath Wales, three captains 
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and myself met for lonch at the Paragon Hotel, on 
Circnlar Quay. We were all engaged in the Sontli 
Sea trade, and one of the company, who was a stranger 
to me, had just returned &om the Solomon Islands, 
with which group and its murderous, cannibal people 
be was very familiar. (He was himself destined to be 
killed there with his ship's company in 1884.) He was 
a yonug man who had had some very narrow escapes 
and some yery thrilling experiences, some of which he 
narrated. 

We were talking of the massacre of Captain Ferguson 
and the crew of the Sydney trading steamer Ripple, by 
the natives of Bongainville Island in the Solomon 
Group, when otir friend remarked — 

"Ah, poor Fei^son ought to have been more 
careful. Why, the very chief of that village at Numa 
Numa — the man who cut him down with a tomahawk 
— had killed two other white men. Ferguson knew 
that, and yet would allow him to come aboard time 
after time with hundreda of his people, and gave him 
and them the run of his ship. I knew the fellow welt. 
He told me to my face, the first time I met him, that 
he had killed and eaten two white men," 

" Who were they ? " I asked. 

" One was a man trading for Captain MacLeod of 
New Caledonia ; the other chap was some beach- 
combing fellow who had been kicked ashore at Numa 
Numa by his skipper. I heard he came from Samoa 
originally. Anyway the chief told me that as soon as 
the ship that had put the man ashore had sailed, be was 
speared through the back as he was drinking a cooo-Qut. 
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When they stripped off his clothes to moke him ready 
for the oven, they found he was tattoed, Samoan fosbion, 
from the waist to the knees. Then, as he had red hair, 
they cnt off hia head and smoke-dried it, instead of 
eating it with the rest of the body ; they kept it as au 
ornament for the stem of a big canoe. A white man's 
head is a great thing at any time for a caDoe's fignre- 
head in the Solomons, bat a white man's head with red 
hair is a great TTuma " (mascotte). 

Then I told him that I had known the man, and gave 
him bis antecedents. 

"Ab," he said, "I daresay if yoa had been there 
you would have felt as if you could have eaten a bit of 
the beggar yourself." 

"I certainly do feel pleased that he's settled," I 
replied, as I thought of poor Red Bird's hand. 



CONCEBNING "BULLY" HAYES 
I 

""DULLY" HAYES! Oli, halcyon days of the sixties 
~^ (ind sereiitieB, when the Pacific was not, as now, 
patrolled by men-of-war from lonely Pylstaart, in the 
Friendliea, to the low-lying far-sway Marshalls and the 
coral lagoons of the north-west ; when the Queensland 
schooners ran fall "nigger" cargoes to Bnndaberg, 
Maiyboiongh, and Port Mackay ; when the Govemmeut 
agents, drunk nine days ont of ten, did as much recruit- 
ing as the recruiters themselves, and drew — eTen as they 
may draw to-day — thumping bonuses from the planters 
sub rota ! In those days the nigger-catching Seet from 
the Hawaiian Islands cruised right away south to palm- 
clad Arorai, in the Line Islands, and ran the Queensland 
ships close in the busiuess. They came down from 
Honolulu in ballast-trim, save for the liquor and fire- 
arms, and went back full of a sweating mass of black- 
haired, copper-ooloored Line Islanders, driven below at 
dark to take their chance of being smothered if it came 
on to blow. Better for them had it so happened, as 
befel the Tahiti a few years ago when four hundred of 
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these poor people went to the bottom on their way to 
Blavery in San Joati de Onatemala. 

Merry times, indeed, had those who ran the labour 
veBsele then in the trade, when Qaeeneland rivalled the 
Hawaiian Islands in the exciting business of "black- 
birding," and when Captain William Henry Hayes, of 
Clevelaud, Ohio, U.S.A. — vulgarly called " Bully " 
Hayes — came twice a year to fair Samoa with full 
cargoes of oil, copra, and brown-skinned kanakas, all 
obtained on the stalwart captain's peculiar time- 
payment system. 

One hardly ever hears the name of the redoubtable 
Bully mentioned nowadays, yet it is scarcely thirty 
years ago since his name was a power all over the wide 
Pacific, from Manila to Valparaiso. In those days did 
a German trading-vessel in the Islands sight a white- 
painted brig with yacht-like lines and carrying Cun- 
ningham's patent topsails, the Teutonic skipper cracked 
on all his ship could stagger under, and thanked heaven 
when he saw the stranger hull-down ; for Bnlly, with his 
fidus ackatea, the almost equally notorious Captain Ben 
Peese, had a penchant for boarding Dutchmen and 
asking for a look at their chronometers, and in his 
absent-minded way, taking these latter away with him. 

And in Sydney, and Melbourne especially, people 
will remember the gay, dashing, black-whiskered Yankee 
captain who, in the sixties, came to these ports in a 
flash clipper ship, where he spent his money royally, 
flirting — alas ! if he had but stopped at that — with 
every accessible woman of high or low degree — provided 
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she was bir to look upon — and playing the devil gene- 
rally in every known and unknown manner, and who 
then Bailed gaily away to China, neglecting to attend 
to many little financial matters in connection with the 
refitting of his ship, and leaving the affections of a 
number of disconsolate beauties in a very bad state of 
repair. 

The writer happened to know the gentleman weU, and 
although it is now sixteen years since his body was 
thrown to the sharks among the lagoons of the Marshall 
Oroap, it is not too late to rescue his memory from 
much undeserved obloqny. Many a fancifully em- 
broidered tale has been told and printed of the terrible 
"masaacres" he perpetrated among the inhabitants 
of the South Seas. These massacres were purely 
apociyphal and only worthy of appearing — as they did 
in the first place — in an nnreliable daily paper] in San 
Francisco. ' 

A man's true character is generally revealed by sudden 
misfortune. The writer sailed with Hayes for nearly 
two years, and was with him when, perhaps, the heaviest 
stroke of ill-luck he ever experienced befell him. In 
March of 1874 his brig Leonora ground herself to death 
on the jagged coral of Strong's Island, in the Caroline 
Group, and " Bally " seemed for the nonce a broken 
man. Bat few people knew that beneath that gay, 
laughing, devil-may-care exterior there lay a whole world 
of daontless courage and iron resolution; that six 
months after the brig was destroyed he would, by nn- 
weaiying toil and the wonderful fascination he exercised 
over his fierce and ruffianly crew, find himself a wealthier 
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man than when be trod his brig's deck with a fnll 
cai^ of oil beneath his feet and ten thousand doUara in 
bis cabin. 

• « » • • 

Let me first of all, tbongh, before relating all that 
befell OS during oni sojoam on Strong's Island, where I, 
at least, spent many long, bapp; months, speak of the 
LeOTtora, once the Waterlily, and alias the lyujta, the 
Leonie, and tbe Rucinga, As the Waterlily she was 
first known, and under that name sailed her maiden 
voyage in the opium-trade, and beat the record. At this 
time Hayes made his appearance at one of the Treaty 
Ports in a ship named the Old Dominion. On tbe way 
out from New York his crew bad mntinied, headed by 
tbe steward, a Greek. In the fight that ensued Hayes 
killed the Greek outright by a blow of his fist, and threw 
another with such violence against a deck-house that 
he died in a few hours. An inquiry was held, and 
Hayes, so it was stated, came out of it well. The Old 
Dominion was sold, and Hayes entered tbe Imperial 
Chinese serrice as commander of a gunboat. Another 
gunboat was commanded by one Ben Peese. Of 
this period of bis life Hayes never cared to speak, 
bnt tbe stoty of Peese and himself was given as 
follows : — ■ 

The two became friends, and in conjunction with some 
mandarins of high rank, levied a system of blackmail 
upon the Chinese coasting junks that brought them — not 
tbe junks — in money very rapidly, and Hayes's daring 
attack on and capture of a nest of other and real pirates 
procured for him a good standing with the Chinese 
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aathoiitieB. Peese soon got into tronble, however, and 
when a namber of tnerchaats who had been despoiled 
had succeeded in proving that his gunboat was a worse 
terror to them than the pirates whom he worried, he 
disappeared for a time. The WaterlUy, which was then 
on the point of sailing for Calcutta, waa, at this time, 
chartered at a big figmre by some rich merchants to take 
a cai^ of provisions to Bangoon. Shortly after her 
departure Hayes resigned and went to Macao. Here 
be was joined by his colleague, in command of the 
WaterU^f, How Peese had got possession of her was 
not known. Hayes told people that his &iend had 
bought her, but those intimate with Peese knew a great 
deal better. Anyhow, some months later, the merchants 
who chartered her said that Peeae, who bad been given 
command after his forced resignation from the Imperial 
service, had landed them somewhere in the Straits, 
taken all their dollars, sold the cargo to the Dutch 
military authorities, and cleared out. 

And then with a new ship, a new crew — many oi 
whom were Hayes's and Peese's former Chinese naval 
service pirates — the partners sailed for the Booin 
Islands, where Peese was well known, and had lived 
before. Two days ere making the Bonins a ship waa 
sighted ashore on a reef. It was a gunboat from Macao 
with an official on board, bound to the Benin Islands to 
investigate the murder of a Portngneae captain and mate. 
A boat was lowered frvm the WaterlUy, and Peeae, who 
spoke Spanish well, learned from the captain that the 
gunboat, which was then bard and fast, had run ashore 
in the night and bumped a big hole in herself just amid- 
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ships. For a thoaciand dollars Peese agreed to Btaod by 
them and save all he ooold, inclnding her four gons. 
The gons were raited to the WaterlUy, then the small 
arms and stores followed in the boata belonging to the 
gunboat. At dnsk Hajes went aboard the wrecked ship 
. and took the brig's Chinese carpenter with him. On 
examination he said the ship could be got off again if 
she could be canted over and a sail " fbthered " over the 
hole temporarily. This the gonboat captain agreed to try, 
and sigoalled for his boats to retnm from the WaterlUj/. 
After working all night the thing was done, and the 
captain and officers were proinse in their expression of 
admiration at Hayes's skill. As the tide fell the car- 
penters got to work, and the gnnboat was made water- 
tight. Under Hayes's direction, at flood-tide, she was 
then kedged over the reef into the lagoon, and anchored 
in smooth water. Peese and Hayes then arranged to 
bring in the Waterliiy at next tide, la; her alongside the 
gtmboat, and put the guns and stores aboard again, 
agreeing to take the captain's order on Macao for 700 
dollars and 300 dollars in cash. Bat next morning the 
brig was nowhere to be seen, and although the captain 
had his ship he was minns his big gons, many small arms, 
and stores to the ralae of 2,000 or 3,000 dollars. In 
attempting to get onder way he again ran ashore, and 
remained hard and fast for a week. 

Meanwhile Hayes and Peese had gone off on a southerly 
conrse to the Pelew (}ronp where the cannons were sold 
to the chiefs, and the two captains gaTe a feast, and made 
merry generally, and got rid of nearly all their crew, 
taking Pelew men and seven Japanese in their places. 
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For a week or so all went well, and then Hayes and 
Peese fell oat — over a woman, of cooree. Peese had 
bought a Tery beaatiftd girl from one of the chiefs for 
250 dollars, which Bnm, he told Hayes priyately, he did 
not intend to pay. Hayes insisted on hia comrade either 
paying the sum agreed on or giving her ap. Peese, 
docluing he would do as he liked, drew his pistol and 
ordered the girl into the boat. Hayes tore the weapon 
from him, and seizing the girl with one hand, pointed 
the pistol at Peese and told him to go on board. Peese 
was no coward, bat he knew his man, and sulkily 
retired. With all Hayes's wickedness he was not 
entirely heartless. He asked the girl to tell him if 
she was afraid of Peese. She said "No!" and then 
Bnlly qoietly told her to follow his fellow-captain 
aboard. Bat Peese nerer forgave him, and from that 
day the two mataaUy distrusted each other. 

After cruising about the Western Carolines for two or 
three months, and in some mysterious way filling up the 
brig, now named the Leonora, with a cai^ of coco-nut 
oil, and getting a ton of hawk-bill tnrtle-shell, worth 
6 dollars a pound, the two worthies appeared in Apia 
Harbonr, Samoa. Here they sold the oai^o and 
obtained a commission from the firm of Jobann Csasar 
Gode£&oy and Sous, of Hamburg — a firm that in Poly- 
nesia rivalled, in a small way, old John Company — to 
procure for them two hundred or three bmidred Line 
Island labourers at 100 dollars per head. 

In those days the most respected storekeeper in Apia 
was a retired mariner — a Captain Tombnll — a stout old 
man, slow of speech, and profoundly, but not obtrusiTely, 
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religioos. People used to wonder how it was that "Miai 
Pulu," the shrewdest basiness man in the groap, wonid 
supply Hayes with 1,000 or 2,000 dollars' worth of 
trade, and merely take his 1 U, while refasiag to give 
credit to any other sonl. Spoken to on the matter, 
the gmff old man replied, "That's my bnainess, but I'll 
tell yon why I trust a man like Hayes and won't tmst 
any one here. I know the man, and I've told him what 
none of yoa would dare to tell him, that I loobod upon 
bis course of life with horror. He laughed at me and 
said, with a dreadful oath, that if ever he could do me a 
' good turn ' be would. That pleased me, and when he 
came to me a week afterwards and said that he wanted 
new canvas and running gear, but the Dutchmen wouldn't 
sell him any on credit, I said I would — and did, and h^ 
paid me, and I'll give him a few thousand dollars' 
credit any day." 

Bully and Peese sailed for the EUioe and Gilbert 
groups, and soon news reached Sydney that they had 
been playing havoc with the traders there. With the 
traders of Captain !Eury, and those of Captain Daly, of 
the Sydney brig Lady Alicia, they were very rough, 
appropriating all their oil and other native produce and 
giving tbem sarcastically vnitten receipts. Hayes stated 
that this was in retaliation for Daly having visited 
bis (Hayes's) stations in some of the Kingsmill Islands, 
and having been too friendly with some of the local 
fair. 

When the brig returned to Samoa, Hayes alone was 
in command ; the voluble, bearded Peese had, be said, 
sold him his interest in the ship and gone to China 
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again. People talked and aaid that Hayes had killed 
him, but as the strength of the big captain's right arm 
was well known in Samaa, nobody talked too loud. It 
was on this occasion that Hayes "had" the Oerman 
firm for some thoosanda of dollars. It seems that Id 
returning through the Kingsmill and Gilbert Qroups he 
found a nnmber of the German firm's traders in terror of 
their lives, the natives having warned them to clear out 
or bo killed, they would have no white men on their 
islands. Hayes consented to give them all passages to 
Samoa — for a consideration, of course, and they agreed 
on behalf of their firm to pay him each 50 dollars passage 
money — a reasonable enough sum. Most of them had 
large quantities of oil and copra — this also was shipped. 
After the last island had been visited, Hayes called them 
together in the cabin and addressed them : " Kow, 
boys, I've promised to give you all passages to Samoa, 
and I will — if yon do what I want. Now yooVe all got 
money belonging to the German firm. Well, each of 
you mast give me 50 dollars, and if yon take my advice 
you'll stick to the remainder. One thing yoa all know 
as well as I do, and that is, that the Datchmen will take 
your souls out of their cases if yoa owe them anything. 
As for the oil and copra m see to that. That's all I've 
got to say, and if any of you won't agree to this let him 
come on deck and try and convince me." The traders 
grinned and consented to take the offer of a passage and 
the privilege of annexing the firm's dollars, and each paid 
his 60 dollars. When Hayes got to Samoa, Weber, 
the German manager, interviewed Bully, who detailed the 
diuigers the traders had escaped, and genially said, " I 
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hardl; like to make yoa pay for yont traders' passages, 
bat as I have soch a heavy oai^ for you, yon won't 
object to pay me a trifle — say 50 doltsrs each. The/ye 
all got money for yon aa well as oil and copra." Weber 
paid, Hayes giving an acknowledgment. Then Weber 
sent his cargo-boats to unload the brig. He was rather 
surprised when Hayes sent him a note : — 

Brig Leonora, Apia. 
" Dbas Sis, — Yon have forgotten that jon have not yet made 
any arrangementB with me about the freight of youi oil and 
oopra. I now demand freight on 200,000 lbs. copra at 1 cent 
per lb., 3,000 dollars ; for the oil, a lump sum of 600 dollars ; in 
all, 3,600 doUare. UnlesB the freight is paid at onoe, and 
delivery token forthwith, I will proaeed to New Zealand and 
sell to recoup myself.— W. H. HAras." 

The German firm was furions at this trick, bnt know- 
ing what Hayes was and fearing to lose everything, they 
paid and took delivery, and Hayes, as he paid over, told 
Weber that he would always have a good opinion of him 
in future for his prompt manner in settling np. Weber 
gasped, but said nothing. 

Just about this time the American corvette Nan-an- 
gansett steamed into Apia Harbonr. It had been 
nunonred around Polynesia for some time previously 
that certain charges had been made against Bully by 
American citizens. What the exact nature of these 
charges were has never been known. Anyhow, the 
captain of the corvette heard that Hayes was at anchor 
in Apia, and came down full speed from Pago Pago in 
Tntnila. Captain Edward Hamilton was then pilot, and 
brought the NarranganseU in. The moment the anchor 
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was down, an armed boat's crew daehed aboard tbe 
Leonora and took possession. The officer in oommand 
had a snrprise in store for him, when, entering the brig's 
cabin, he saw seated at the table not the tmculent, 
piratical mffian he expected to see, but a qoiet, stent 
msD of hercnlean proportions, who bowed poHtel; and 
said, " Welcome on board the Leonora, sir. Have yon 
come to seize my ship and myself? Well now, don't 
apolo^se, bnt sit down a while nntil my steward brings 
yon a glass of wine, and then I'll go and see what all 
this is abont." This officer afterwards told Hamilton 
that he was so stmck with Bully's cool effronteiy, and 
his equally genial smile, that be did sit down and take a 
drink, and then Hayes accompanied him to the corvette. 
As the boat ran alongside, the officers and bluejackets 
not on dnty thronged the side to see tbe famous pirate, 
who walked calmly to the quarter-deck, and, singling out 
the captain (Maude, I beliere, waa hia name), said, 
" How do yon do, sir? I am happy to see my country's 
flag again in these seas ; but what the hell do you mean, 
sir, by putting an armed crew on my deck ? By God, 
sir, if you don't give me good reasons I'll make you 
repent it" The corvette captain stood quite unmoved, 
although there was a suppressed titter heard amongst his 
officers. 

"I pardon you your offensive language. Captain Hayes, 
aa I daresay you feel excited. If you will come below I 
will show yoa good authority for my action. I have 
orders to arrest yon and investigate serious charges 
against you. I trust, however, that you will he able to 
clear yourself." 

16 
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The qaiet, gentlemanl; manner of the naval officer 
acted like a chanu upon Hayes. The fietce glitter in his 
bright blue eyes died ont, and bowing to the corvette 
captain he tamed to the gronp of otBcers, and in a blnff 
sincere manner, said : " Gentlemen, I apologise to yonr 
captain and to you for my insulting manner. I see 
that I have acted in an unbecoming way; but I am a hasty 
man, yet quick to make amends when I am in the wrong." 

The ofBcera returned hie salute, and then Bully went 
below and listened with an nnmoved face to the warrant 
for his arrest. He was allowed to write a letter to the 
shore, and given the liberty of the ship whilst the captain 
of the Narrangansett was preparing for the trial. A 
notification was sent to the three Consols of his seizure, 
and asking them to attend and verify the charges made 
to them by various persons against Hayes. , None but 
the German Consul responded, and his witnesses (traders 
whose stations had been cleaned out by Hayes) utterly 
broke down. One look at those steady, steel-blue eyes 
was enough for them. They knew what was in store for 
them if any of them ever crossed Bully's path again, and 
slunk away to their German protectors. Ailer two hours' 
investigation, the captain broke up the court, and 
formally told those present that he would announce his 
decision in writing. 

Two hours afterwards the commander of the Narran- 
gansett wrote a brief note to the Consols, stating that 
he would not — from the unreliable and contradictory 
evidence — be justified in taking Hayes to the United 
States, and added some severe remarks about the 
skulking and terrified manner of the witnesses. 
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Then Hayes was told he was & £ree mao, and straight- 
way the prisoner became the gneat, and Bull; made a 
neat little apeech. 

" Gentlemen, I thank you for yoor kindneaa and 
courtesy to me. You have done me a good service. If 
I went to the States now and told how I had been seized 
by a tyrannical American officer, it would make me a 
rich man. I could nm for President. I could get in, 
too. I could paint you all as a crew of piratical ruffians 
disgracing the uniform of the greatest conutiy in the 
world, and the papers would back me up. They would 
make me President of a big bank, and the Secretary of 
the Mavy would keep the Narrangansett at sea for 
another two years — to save you from getting lynched by 
an indignant nation. Butlamjnstgoingto be good and 
generous and remain in obscurity ; and to-morrow night 
I shall be proud and happy if you will honour me by 
coming to my boase and see the pirate in his lair." 

In the afternoon Bully " dressed ship " and gave bis 
crew liberty. They went into Matafele, the German 
quarter of Apia, and made a bideons disturbance ; the 
Narrangansett sailors joined in, and, only for some 
ofBcers being present, the German residents would have 
bad a bad night of it. Hayes's crew were all gloriously 
drunk, so were some of the Narrangansett men, and a 
lot of flash Samoan vumaia, t.«., " bucks," lent a band 
in the proceedings ; for even in those days the Germans 
were as much bated by the natives as they are at the 
present time. 



"DEFORE detailing my own experiences of the 
■*-' lamented "Bully," I must mention some other 
incidentB in his career which will give a fair illnstration 
of the notoriety he had acquired, and of his keen sense of 
hnmonr. Long before these two gentlemen (Bully Hayes 
and Ben Peese) had commenced to exploit the Ellice, 
Gilbert, Kingsmill, Marshall and Caroline Groups, Bully, 
then owner of a email, fast-SBiling schooner, had made 
nnto himself a name— particularly as a connoisaeur of 
Island beauty — among the Marquesas, Society, Hervey 
and Panmotu Groups, from Nuka-hiva to Bapa-nui 
(Easter Island), that ethnographical mystery of the 
Southern Seas, whose gentle and amiable people, thirty 
years ago, met with so dreadful a fate at the murderous 
hands of the Peruvian slavers. 

* « • a « 

Soon after the slavers had gone from the South Seas 
a story was current in Eastern Polynesia that Bully bad 
landed armed boats' crews at Aana, in the Paumotn 
Archipelago, and seized a number of girls whom he sold 
to Chilian and Peruvian buyers. But, as a matter of 
fiict, Hayes never sold a native girl, though he was 
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always willing to barter for a new charmer aoy member 
of his harem who had palled npon his fsBtidiouB tastes. 
And if the other man in these little matters evinced the 
slightest want of trade-reciprocity, he generally regretted 
it, for be would lose the household chattel, and getting 
nothing for her, save perhaps lumps and excoriations, or 
perhaps a sarcastic note informing him that the writer 
could not afford to waste time haggling over so trifling 
a matter aa the price of a native Venus. 

While two of the fleet of Peruvian slavers appeared 
among the Ellice Group, the other two remained to 
" work " Easter Island, the which they did successfully, 
carrying away all the able-bodied men and comely women 
they could seize (three hundred) , to die miserablyiu guano- 
pits of the Chincha Islands. The vessels which "worked" 
the Ellice Group were a barque and a brig. The hrig 
was commanded by a big Irishman, and simply because 
he was a big man and spoke in English to the natives, 
it was reported in the Hawaiian missionary press that 
the slaver captain was Bully. The natives ofNukulaelae, 
an island which suffered severely from the slavers' visit, 
always maintained for long afterward that it was Hayes 
(whom they had never actually seen), because the HU 
vaka (captain) was a tall, bearded man, who kept knock- 
ing his sailors down every minute if they were not quick 
in their movements ; and this was the commonly 
accepted description of Bully and one of his habits. 

But at the time the two Peruvians were cruising 
through the Ellices, Bully was exploiting the Paumotu 
Archipelago, and arousing the anger of the French 
authorities, by his irregular business methods. For 
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mstance, he wonld "hay " pearl-shell from the traders 
and kick them over the eide if the; bad the audacity to 
ask for payment. In accordance with hia cuBtom, Bully, 
on this cmise, devoted a good deal of time to studying 
the soft-eyed PanmotoaD vahine; and after filling bis 
schooner with a fair amount of plunder, he did, it is 
stated, take away some ten or fourteeD yonng Panmotu 
women — not to Chili or Peru, but merely on an extended 
and indefinite pleasure trip. Most of these yonng 
ladies were desirdbs of getting to Tahiti, where they 
believed their charms would be better appreciated than 
in their own island homes. In bis characteristic way 
II capitaiw galantuomo offered them free passages. 
FaSBing through the Society Qroup and not entering 
Papeite Harbour (possibly on account of his strained 
relations with the French naval authorities) he made 
his way to the Marquesas. Here some four or five of 
his lady passengers elected to remain with newly-found 
lovers, either white or native ; and Bully always blessed 
the union of two happy hearts by recording the affair 
in his humorously- kept log and giving a spree. If the 
bridegroom was a white man, Bully would also " buy " 
his oil, fungus and cotton, moke bim very drunk, place 
his laughing and blushing bride in his arms, and then, 
in his absent-minded way, see him over the side into his 
boat and sail away without paying. Bully used to say 
that his defective memory was the cause of all the 
malignant slanders set afloat about him. And, as 
regarded women, he need to remark he also suffered 
from the curious complaint of "moral astigmatism." 
The rest of the girls reached home somehow, after 
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nndergoing a pleaeant and varied experience, each being 
the happy posBesBor of one of his peculiar and charac- 
teristically written teBtimomalB. 

It was Bully's homoiiT to give these precious docn- 
ments to the time-expired memberB of his harem, in 
the same maimer as an English mistress would give 
a certificate of character and efficiency to a departing 
maid. Some of these papers are Btill extant in Tahiti 
and Mangareva. Many years ago when buying turtle at 
the little island of Burutu, I saw one pasted on a door- 
post in a native house. In the Western Carolines and 
the Pelew Group, when whale ships were plentiful and 
prosperons, the native girls preserved these " characters" 
by gumming the paper (often upside down) on a piece of 
pandanuB leaf bordered with devices in bead-work. 
When a fresh ship arrived, the damsels would bind 
these around their pretty little foreheads after the 
manner of phylacteries — and they were always read with 
deep interest by the blabber-hunting skipperB and mates 
and the after-guard generally. Bully's " characters " 
ran somewhat in this wise : — 

TO ALL WHOM IT MAT CONCERN, 
I, William H. Hajej), hereby certify that the beaMT ot tine, 
Marnlahina of Vahitabl, wu with me for four or five months, 
and I can confidently say that I can cecommend her to any 
one in need of an active yoijng wife, general help, or to do 
chores. She is a very good girl, and the sole support of her 
mother — an old thief with a tattooed baok who lives on Reka 
Beka. 

About 1871, the newspapers on the Pacific slope had 
a good deal to say of Bully's doings. The Daily Alta 
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of San FraucUco used to speak of him as a renturesome 
and high-epirited American gentleman, upholding the 
hononr of his flag in the South Seas by disregarding 
the hateful tyranny of petty British Consuls ; while the 
San Franciseo BvUetin called him a vile and brutal mis* 
creant who should be hanged on the same gallows with 
Alabama Semmes and Shenandoah Wardell. (Apropos 
of the latter gentleman, it is interesting to remember that 
the Melboome (Victoria) Club gave a ball at which the 
adoring women cut off as Bouvenirs the uniform buttons 
of the gallant pirate and his officers.) The spitfire 
Chronicle "claimed" that Captain William Henry 
Hayes was one of Nature's gentlemen, and " was certainly 
not the cause of a terrible affliction that had befallen 
the editor of a certain esteemed morning contemporary." 
(The wife of the editor referred to had eloped with 



During a trading cruise in the Gambler Islands, the 
captain of oar ship saw some young girls whom Hayes 
had bought from the King of Aana (one of the Chain 
Islands). They were very young, veiy scantily dressed, 
and without doubt very beautiful. They were always 
chaperoned, day and night, by two old women. One of 
these ancient dames named Tuna (the Eel) told our 
captain that, by and by, the " big captain " would come 
and take them. Tuna had quite a fund of anecdotes 
about Bully, whom she regarded as immeasurably 
superior to any white man she had ever seen. When she 
was a young and giddy girl of sixteen, she had been much 
admired, so she said, by Lord John — and the officers of 
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His Majesty's ship . Bully Hayes, she believed, 

was Lord John's spirit returned in another and much 
stronger body and better shape ; and jnat as she had 
fallen in love with the man-of-war captain, so had all 
the Aana girls with his latter-day double. 

• • • • • 

At this time, the only white man on the island was a 
young American lad of about nineteen, and Tana, and 
her long-haired, dark-eyed " boarding-school " came to 
bis house, where they sat on an nptnmed canoe and 
drank stone-gin (Tuna took hera neat) while teaching 
him to pronounce properly the Paumotu language. 
Heavens 1 what eyes those girls possessed t Like stars 
they glowed with slumbering liquid fire — the fire of a 
quick-blooded and passionate race. Any one of these 
five island girls, our chief mate used to say, would have 
utterly demoralised even a Trappist monast«iy, had the 
holy brothers seen her &ce peeping in during their 
devotions. This island, Nukutavake, had but few 
inhabitants, most of whom had been brought there by 
Hayes, who, they said, would come again in a year or 
so, and take them back to Aana and Maga-Beva. They 
were all political offenders, and to escape death they 
besought Bully to take them to Nukutavake ontil " the 
wrath of the chiefs was dead." Bully, who had an idea 
that there was a lot of pearl-shell un Nukutavake, gave 
them all a passage, and also the two old women and the 
girls before mentioned. One of the latter, Talalua, told 
the young trader that Kapeni Hesi (Hayes) would have 
taken her with him but the ship was too small, and 
he had no more room, and there were two girls from 
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Hoaheine — " dogs with mach gold in their eats " — with 
him, who threatened to give her to the sharks if she 
came aboard. During oar stay at this island a schooner 
&om Tahiti came to an anchor, and we leamt from the 
yonng American that he was to be removed to another 
island called Vairaatea. He sailed the following morn- 
ing, and his departure was marked by the tearfol fare- 
wells of Bully's heaatiea and old Tuna, who embraced 
him and rubbed noses, and wept gin-odorous tears of 
unalloyed gratitude when he gave her three bottles of 
liquor. To each of Hayes's nymphs he also presented a 
piece of book muslin (twelve yards each) and a bottle 
of mask valued at 2 dollars a bottle. Talalna and 
Marami each gave him some splendid pieces of hawk- 
bill shell, and the others contributed among them a 
silver ring. Poor girla 1 they had no more to give — a 
grass titi round their shapely loins and a few silver or 
gold rings, and ear pendants, being all their worldly 
wealth and clothing combined. Onr young &iend was 
solemnly cautioned never to let Kapeni Hesi know about 
the turtle-shell and other gifts, or bis anger wonld " eat 
them up." 

On hearing of this farewell testimonial business, the 
skipper of the schooner that was taking the young fellow 
away became greatly excited — Hayes, be said, would 
pnt his own construction on the gifts. To this, in his 
youthful innocence, the youth replied that he didn't 
care, as it was his business to make a present if be 
chose ; wherenpon the skipper, a jolly old sea-dog 
named Tom English, told him that that was all very 
well, but that be (English) would be looked upon as an 
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accessory, and Hayes would make him suffer for it when 
they met again. 

" Accessory to what ? " said the wondering youth. 

' ' D your thick skull , you young ass, why, accessory 

to makin' Ioto to his girls." 

This amused ns immensely, but as the lad saw that 
English was serious, and was equally detennined not to 
take the presents back, he wrote a note as follows and 
showed it to the old fellow, who said it might possibly 
pass with Bally : — 



T. Havbs. 






Dr. to 


, Agent for Messrs. 


of Sjdney, 


1 piece muslin, 12 yards per Talalua 


... 18.00 




„ Marami 


... 18.00 


1 „ 


„ Sara... 


... 18.00 


1 ,, 


„ Looiae 


... »8.00 


1 „ 


,, 1, „ 7vnamt 


... 18.00 


S bottles Bcent (musk) at tl-00 ... 


... »6.00 



Below this he added : — 

Cut. Hatbs, Diab Sir,— The above-mentioned I have 
supplied as per bill. I will feel obliged if yon will pa; the 
$20.00 to any of our firm's vessels on my account, I hope 
that, as I have not charged you native prices, you will pay me 

yoors, &e. 

He then handed the bill to old Tuna, and told her 
that she most giye it to the captain when he reached 
Nnkntavake. When he did meet Bully a long time 
afterwards in Samoa, Hayes paid up like a man. But 
long before this old Tuna had given the trader's bill and 
letter to Hayes. Two years later the young trader 
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found awaiting him at the Amerioau Consolate at Tahiti, 
the following letter : — 

Mr. X>BAR Snt, — I received jooi note and bill for supply- 
ing Bome of my houBehdd witii some rotten obeese-olotii out of 
jour store, whioh ifon have the infernal impertinence to call 
muBlin; also, five bottles of stinking bilge- water, labelled musk. 
I don't know who you are, but jou can tell your employers 
from me, that I will see them roasted before I will give my 
good money for their filthy and disgusUng Sydney trade goods, 
and when I drop across you, yon will get a head put on you 
that will teaoh you not to a|^ presnme to interfere in my 
domestic afEura. 

Tours very ainoerely, 

Wm. Hbnki Haybs. 



m 

rjlHI^E or four jears passed by, dnring which time the 
■^ writer cruised about from island to island in the North 
and South Pacific — sometimes linng ashore as a trader, 
sometimes voyaging to and tro among the many groups 
as supercargo or recruiter in the labour trader ; and then 
one day the schooner, in which I thou served as super- 
cargo, reached Samoa, and there I accepted the dignified 
hut unBatiefactoiy financial position of inter-island super- 
cargo to a firm of merchants doing business in Apia, the 
distracted little capital of the Navigator's Island. At 
this time, the late Earl of Pembroke, the joint author 
with Dr. Kiogsley of " South Sea Bubbles," was in 
Apia Harbour in his schooner yacht ^Ibatrosi, and every 
day we expected to see the French Pacific Squadron 
steam into the port and capture the numerous Qerman 
ships then laying at anchor there. But the gallant 
Admiral Cloaet, who commanded, disdained such work 
as this — he was willing and eager to fight any 0ennan 
warships that he could come across, but had no incli- 
nation for the inglorious task of seizing unarmed 
merchantmen. 
For two years or so I remained in the employ of the 
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trading firm. Hayes then lived in Apia — or rather at 
Matautu, on the east side of Apia Harbour. When I 
saj lived there, I mean that Samoa was his head- 
quarters, for he was absent six months out of the twelve, 
cruising away in the North West Pacific among the 
Caroline and Marshall Oroups. His house at Matautu 
Point was sweetly embowered in a grove of coco-nut and 
bread&nit trees, and here the so-called pirate exercised 
the most unbounded hospitality to the residents and to 
any captains (not Germans) visiting Samoa. Sometin:e3 
we would meet, and whenever we did he would urge me 
to come away with him on a cruise to the north-west ; 
but duty tied me down to my own miserable little craft, 
a wretched little ketch of sixty tons register, that leaked 
like a basket and swarmed with myriads of cockroaches 
and quite a respectable number of centipedes and 
scorpions. 

But it 80 came about that that cruise with Bully 
Hayes was to eventuate after all; for one day he 
returned to Samoa from one of bis periodical cruises and 
told the owners of the aforesaid basket that be could 
sell her for them to the King of Arhnu — one of the 
Marshall Islands — for quite a nice sum. And the owners, 
being properly anxious to get rid of such a dangerous 
and unprofitable craft before she fell to pieces, at once 
consented. 

Hayes sailed in the Leonora in the month of 
November, and it was agreed that I was to follow in 
Tke WiiUams (that being the name of my semi-floating 
abode of misery) in the following month, and meet him 
at Milli Lagoon, in the Marshall Islands, Here we 
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were to doctor up the vretcbed little vessel ae well as we 
possibly could, and then send her over to the Island of 
Arhna in the same group, and defraud the monarch of 
that place of ^£1,000 by handing over the vessel to him. 

Of the miseries and hardships of that voyage from 
Samoa to the Marshall Islands, I shall not speak. 
After a passage of forty-three days we reached Milli 
Lagoon, where wo found Hayes awaiting us in the 
Leonora. The moment our anchor had touched bottom, 
I packed np my traps and told Hayes I had done 
with The WiUiamt, and refused to go any farther in 
her unless she was carried on the deck of another vessel. 
With his carpenter — a pig-eyed Chinaman — he made a 
survey of the vessel, and then told me that she was so 
rotten and unseaworthy that he would not take delivery 
of her. The captain, a gin-sodden little Dutchman, 
and the crew were given quarters on shore at the house 
of Hayes's local trader, where they were to remain till 
some passing ship gave them a passage back to Samoa. 
The ketch was then beached, as Hayes considered that 
she might eventually be patched np sufficiently to sell to 
the King of Arhnn, when the Leonora returned from 
her cruise to the islands of the Xorth-west Pacific, in 
six months' time. As I had received no salary irom my 
employers for nearly twelve months (and did not expect 
any), I consented very cheerfully to this arrangement, 
and then agreed to sail with Hayes as supercargo. 

We sailed from Milli Lagoon for the Kingsmill Group 
a week later, and visited nearly every island in the 
cluster, buying coco-nut oil and other produce frtim the 
natives and the few scattered white traders. At Arorai, 
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the sontheiTimo3t island of the group, we found the natives 
in a atate of fomine owing to a long and disastronB 
drought. The condition of these poor people was trnl; 
pitiable to see, and the tears came to my eyes when I 
saw them, scarcely able to stand, crawling over onr 
bnlwarhs, and eagerly seizing the biscuits and dishes of 
boiled rice that Hayes gave them with an onstinting 
hand. They begged us most piteously to take them 
away somewhero— they cared not where, Samoa, Fiji or 
Queensland — where they could work on the plantations 
and at least get food. Five of them ate so voraciously, 
despite all our endeavours to prevent it, that they died 
the following day. On the following morning, Hayes 
called several of the head men of the island into his 
cabin, and told them that if they were willing, he would 
take one hundred of the people — men, women, and 
children — to the German trading station and plantation 
at Fonape in the Caroline Islands. Hero, he told them, 
they would have to work for three years for 5 dollars 
per month each. If, at the end of six months, they 
found that the Germans did not treat them well, he 
would bring them back again to their own island on bis 
next voyage to PonapS. They accepted his offer with 
the strongest protestations of gratitude, and before noon 
we sailed with over a hundred of the poor people on 
board. Before we left, however, Hayes gave the re- 
mainder of the population nearly a ton of rice and 
several casks of biscuits. "Yon can pay me when the 
sky of brass has broken and the rain falls, and the land 
is fertile once more," said the so-called pirate. 

We made a quick passage to the Caroline Islands, 
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tonclimg at Ensaie or Strong's Island on onr way, and 
on a Sunday evening swept into Jakoits Harbour on the 
island of Ponapd before a strong trade-wind. Here we 
made engagements for oar passengers with a Oerman 
planter, and two days later we again were at sea, bound 
for the western portion of the Carolines. 

For the following three or fonr months, the brig 
cnised among the other islands of the Western Carolines, 
buying copra and turtle-shell in considerable quantities ; 
for the mnob-maligned " Bully," despite bis moral 
obliquity of vision in bis commercial dealings with the 
merchants of Tahiti and other Polynesian ports, yet 
possessed the confidence of the wild Caroline Islanders 
to a remarkable degree. Then we returned to Ponap^, 
where we remained a month, wooding and watering and 
cleaning the ship's bottom by the aid of native divers of 
both sexes. 

Leaving Ponap^ we drifted rather than sailed back to 
the eastward, and one morning in March we again saw 
the verdant heights of beantiful Kosaie or Strong's 
Island, about ten miles away. On our first visit we had 
anchored at Coqnille Harbour, a lovely lake of deepest 
blue, on the lee side of the island, where the king had 
supplied us with all the provisions we wanted ; and 
Hayes had promised to return again in six months and 
buy a large quantity of ooco-nut oil that his Majesty was 
keeping for him : and in pursuance of that promise the 
Leonora had now returned to the island. 

As the breeze freshened we worked up to Leld, the 
principal harbour of the island, where Togusa, the king, 
resided, and ii^ few hours we were boarded by a number 
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of white men, whom we bad last seen at two lonely spots 
near the equator called Pleasant and Ocean Islands. In 
ft few minntes we learnt that in consequence of their 
lives being in imminent danger from the natives, they, 
accompanied by theirnativewives, families, and over one 
hundred natives connected with them by marriage, had 
escaped from the islands in two whaleshipe, and landed 
at Ensaie, where they were at that moment causing old 
King Togusa a terrible amount of trouble by their wild 
and insolent demeanour. Their leader was a white- 
haired old ex -man-of-war's man, named Harry Terry. 
He was the doyen of the hardy, adventurous class among 
whom he had lived for over fifty years, and though 
exceedingly fond of square gin, was a thoroughly decent 
old fellow, and tried to restrain bis own and his comrades' 
native followers as mncb as possible. Harry, when he 
came on board, was accompanied by about half a. dozen 
other white men, all armed with revolvers, and all half- 
seas over. After a brief consultation with Hayes, they 
agreed to pay him a thousand dollars to take them and 
their belongings to Eniwetok (or Brown's Kange) and 
Arrecifos (Providence Island) two large atolls situated 
about 10 degrees North. Both of these places were very 
thinly populated, and Arrecifos was Hayes's secret 
rendezvous in the Korth Pacific. His was the first ship 
that had ever sailed into its lagoon, &nd the vast groves 
of coco-nuts that clothed the low-lying island bad decided 
him to return there at some future time with native 
labourers and turn the coco-nuts into oil. The traders 
were highly delighted at the prospect of securing homes 
in two such places to themselves, and agreed to sell 
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Hayes all the oil they produced dnring the next five 
years, and give him one barrel ont of erery fire as a 
tribute of recognition of his ownership of Providenoe 
Island and Eniwetok. 

On the following day the whole lot came on board, 
and we left Lel6 Harbonr to proceed down the coast to a 
little harbonr named Utwe, where Hayes intended to water 
the ship and bay fresh provisions for the voyage to 
Providence Island. Just before we sailed, the King and 
Queen — the latter a very pretty and charming little 
woman about five-and-twenty years of age— came on 
board to make some purchases from my trade-room, and 
I had the distingni^ed honour of fitting on and selling 
to Qneeu S6 a yellow silk blouse and two pairs of patent 
leather shoes. Hia Majesty, who was a curiouB com- 
bination of piety and inborn wickedness, and spoke 
whaler's English with great facility, bought about 200 
dollar's worth of prints and cutlery, and then proceeded 
to get drunk. He said that he was very glad the Leonora 
was taking all the white men away from Eusaie, as he 
was afraid of their Pleasant Island retinae killing him 
and all his people, and taking possession of the island. 

By the time Queen 3^ had finished and paid for her 
purchases her royal hnsband fell in a heap apon the 
cabin floor, and a number of twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
which he carried in a leather pouch at hie waist, fell out 
and rolled all over the cabin. The Queen at once picked 
them ap, and concealed them in Uie bosom of her dress, 
telling me with a smile that she would come on board 
again when we retnmed from Arrecifoa, or as she called 
it, TJjilong, and spend them. Shortly afterward, her 
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women attendants carried his Majesty np on deck, and 
Hayes sent him ashoi^ in one of onr boats ; and then, 
with our decks filled with the noisy, excitable Pleasant 
and Ocean Islanders, and the white traders rolling about 
among them in a state of noisy intoxication, we got 
under way, and, with our yards squared, ran down the 
coast within a cable length of the reef. 

• • • « • 

Three days later we were driven ashore in a fierce 
north-westerly gale and the trim little Leonora sank in 
Utwe Harbour in fourteen fathoms of water. 

The story of the wreck of the Leonora in Utwe 
Harbour has been told by the writer in another work, 
so I will now merely describe some incidents of our 
stay on the island. First of all, however, let me make 
some brief mention of the island and its people. Kusaie 
is about thirty-five miles in circumference and of basaltic 
formation, and firom the coast to the lofty summit of 
Mount Baache, 2,200 feet high, is clothed with the 
richest verdure imaginable. The northern port of the 
island rises precipitously from the sea, and has no 
outlying barrier reef, bat from the centre the land 
trends westward and southward in a gracefol slope 
towards the beantifnl shores of Coquille Harbour. The 
sonthem portion is enclosed by a chain of palm^clad 
coral islets, connected at low water by reefs, forming 
a long, deep lagoon, the waters of which teem with fish 
and turtle. This lagoon was used as a means of 
commimication between the village of Utwe Harbonr, 
where the Leonora was wrecked, and the village at 
Coqnille, and all day long one might see the red-painted 
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canoes of the natives passing to and fro oyer its glassy 
waters, which were, from their enclosed poaition, seldom 
raffled by any wind, except during the rainy or westerly 
wind season. There were but three villages of any size 
on the island — that at Leld, where the King and bis 
principal chiefs lived, Utwe or Fort Lottin, and Moiit or 
Leased, on the shores of Coqnille Harbour. At this 
latter place I lived most of the time during my stay on 
the island. 

We were enabled to save a considerable amount of 
stores from the wreck, as well as some arms and ammu- 
nition. There were also a bull and two oows, vhich 
formed the remainder of a herd of cattle that Hayes bad 
running on the island of Pon&p6 ; the rest — some forty 
head or so — had been stolen from there by his one-time 
bosom friend and colleagae, the notorious Captain 
Ben Peese. 

The natives of Strong's Island were bat few in number 
— abont four hundred all told — and although a very hand- 
some race and possessed of the very greatest intelligence, 
were dying out rapidly. In 1626, when Duperrey, the 
French navigator, visited the island he estimated the 
population at eleven thousand, and Don Felipe Tompson, 
an Englishman in the Spanish Navy, who was there 
long before Duperrey, relates that the houses of the 
people formed an almost continuous line around the 
southern and western coasts. The introduction of 
European diseases made terrible ravages among them 
in 1626, and then about the year 1656, when the whole 
of the population were converted by American mission- 
aries and adopted European clothing, pulmonary disease 
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made its appearance and swept them away literally in 
hondreds. 

within a week after the loss of the brig Hayes and 
oar passengers oame to an agreement to boild a town on 
the sonth shore of Utwe. They were to give Hayes the 
services of their native followers and help him to build 
dwelling-honses and store^bonses for the mannfactore of 
coco-nnt oil. Hayes had accosed — and with perfect 
tmth — the Strong's Islanders of stealing a nnmber of 
articles from the wreck, and demanded compensation 
from the King, who agreed to pay him an indemnity 
of a million coco^nnts. These were to be collected by 
onr crew and the Ocean and Heasant Islanders belong- 
ing to the traders. It was Hayes's intention to remain 
on the island till a passing sperm-whaler called there, 
and then charter her to take the ship's company and all 
the rest of the traders and natives to either Providence 
Island or Samoa. 

In a month quite a town had been bnilt, and a great 
sea wall of coral stones built to keep the sea &om 
encroaching on the northern side. Standing apart 
&om the rest of the boases was Captain Hayes's 
dwelling-house — an enormous structure , a hundred 
and fifty feet long and fifty wide. Here he ruled in 
state, and firom his door watched his boats, manned 
by their savage crews, pulling to and fro on their 
mission of collecting coco-nats. These, as soon as 
the boats touched the stone wharf he had built on 
the west side of the sea-wall, were carried np to the 
"Plaza" of the town, where they were quickly husked 
by women, who threw them to others to break open and 
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scrape the white flesh into a pulp. This was then 
placed in slanting trooghs to rot and let the oil percolate 
down into casks placed at the lower end. On the other 
side of the "plaza" were the forge, carpenter's shopi 
and boat-builder's sheds, all of which bnstled with 
activity, especially when the dreaded eye of the captain 
looked over toward them. Two hundred yards away 
was the Kusaiean village of Utwe, a collection of about 
twenty handsomely built houses, and all day long the 
palo olive-faced Kusaiean men and women would sit 
gazing in wondering fear at the fierce Pleasant Island 
women, who, clothed in short girdles of grass called 
" aireere," sang a savage chant as they husked the nuts. 
In front of Hayes's house was hung the Leonora's bell, 
and at noon and at six in the eveniug, when it was 
struck, the whole of the people who toiled at the oil- 
making and boat-building would hurry away vrith loud 
clamour for their meals. It was a truly exciting scene 
to witness, and were it not for the continual drunkenness 
of most of the white traders, who could be seen stagger- 
ing about the "plaza " almost at any time, a pleasant 
one. 

After a while, however, Hayes and the white traders 
began to quarrel, and dreadful bloodshed would have 
followed ; for the Pleasant Islanders, who were all 
devotedly attached to their white masters and were 
all armed with Snider rifles and cutlasses, were eager 
for their white men to make an assault upon Hayes and 
the crew of the Leonora. One night they gathered in 
front of their houses and danced a war-dance, but their 
white leaders discreetly kept in the background when 
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Hayes appeared coming over toward them. He walked 
through the throng of natives, and in a very few 
minutes, although he was unarmed, picked out the 
biggest man of the lot and gaye him a bad mauling 
about in the presence of eyery one in the village. One 
of the traders, a young American of thirty or so, named 
''Harry," at once declared that he was not going back 
on the captain, and would stand by him to the last, 
whereupon the others sullenly withdrew to their respec- 
tive houses, and the trouble ended for the time. 

This "Harry" was formerly a boat steerer on 
an American whaleship, from which he had deserted, 
and had been living on Pleasant Island for some years. 
He had four wives, whom he described as ** the three 
(traces, with another chucked in," and though a rough, 
dare-devil fellow, he was, with the^exception of old Hany 
Terry, the only one of the lot that was not a hopeless 
drunkard and ruffian. By one of his wives, a native of 
Sikaiana or Stewart's Island, he had two children, both 
girls. They were then about eight and ten years of age 
respectively, and were, I often thought, the loveliest 
specimens of childish beauty imaginable, and at the 
moment when their father stepped out from among 
the other traders and declared his intention of standing 
by Captain Hayes, each had a heavy navy revolver which 
their father had given them to carry in case he needed 
the weapons. 

In the course of a month or so I had a serious dis- 
agreement with Captain Hayes over his treatment of 
a deputation of Strong's Islanders, and I left the settle- 
ment at Utwe, and removed to Leass6, the village at 
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Coqnille Harlraar. The principal man in the place was 
a native named Kasis, with v^om, and his wife Tnlpe 
and daughter Kinid, I lived dnring the remainder of m; 
ata; on the island. And, although more than twenty* 
five years have passed and gone since then, I can never 
forget the kindness, warm-hearl«d hospitality, and 
amiability that filled their simple hearts to overfiowiog. 



TXTHEN Hayes and I quarrelled, the American 
*' trader, "Harry," who had hitherto atood by 
" Bally," Bided with me, with the result that Hayes 
passionately declared that both of ns were at the bottom 
of a con^iracy to lower his prestige and lessen his 
authority, not only with the other white men bnt with 
the natives as well. This was an utterly onfotmded 
accusation, for we liked the man, bat did not like the 
way in which he had treated the deputation of Strong's 
Islanders, who protested against his permitting the con- 
tinual abduction of yoimg Kusaiean girls by members of 
his crew. 

I had brought the deputation to him, for Harry 
and myself were persona grata with the natives, who all 
knew that Hayes had a great liking for us. But to my 
astonishment and indignation, "Bully" turned on me 
furiously, called me a meddlesome young fool, prefixing 
the "fool " with some very strong adjectives, and then, 
losing all control of himself, he sprang at one c^ the 
members of the deputation — the youngest and strongest 
— and lifting him up in his arms, literally forced the 
unfortunate young man out of the house — not by the 
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door, bat throngli the eide, tearing a hole in the thin 
lattice woodwork big enough to admit a bollock. The 
remainder of the deputation at once retired, and, as 
I have mentioned in the prerionB chapter, "BoUy" 
and myself parted, each deeply incensed. 

Hany, who had » large following of wild, intrac- 
table Pleasant Islanders, all of whom were armed 
with Snider rifles, moved over to the opposite shore of 
Utwe Harbonr with " the three Graces and the fourth 
chucked in," promiaing to come and see me at Leasse 
after he had " settled down a bit." 

My reaaon for removing to Leassti was that I knew 
the place very well through freqaent visita there, and 
Knsis, the head man or chief, had constantly pressed 
me to oome there and live ; so a few hoars after my 
quarrel with Hayes I made a start, accompanied by two 
Strong's Islanders named Sm and Nana, both of whom 
came &om Leasse, and were delighted that I was leaving 
Utwe to come to their own village. 

They assured me that I was doing wisely in leaving the 
captain, that the people of Leased would gladly receive 
me, and that I would find great pig-hnnting and pigeon- 
shooting among the dense forests that lay at the back 
of the village. 

Our way lay over the waters of a deep bat winding 
lagoon, which from Utwe to Coqnille Harbour is bounded 
on the ocean side by a chain of narrow, thickly wooded, 
and fertile islets, the haunt of myriads of sea-birds and 
giant robber crabs. This chain of islets lay on our left 
band ; on onr right the steep, forest-clad monntains of 
Strong's Island rose abruptly from the still waters of 
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the lagoon. The lagoon itself averaged about a mile in 
width, and here and there, dotted upon its placid, glassy 
surface, were tiny isolated islets of perhaps not more 
than an acre in extent, but covered with a dense mass 
of the loveliest verdure imaginable, from the centre of 
which rose a group of half a dozen or so of stately 
coco-nut palms. Each islet was encircled by a snow- 
white beach, descending abruptly to the water, the great 
depth of which enabled us to paddle within a foot or 
so of the shore. 

We had left Utwe just after daylight, and though the 
trade-wind was blowing freshly outside and we could 
hear the thunder of the ocean rollers pounding on the 
outside reef beyond the encircling chain of islets half a 
mile away, scarcely the faintest breath of air disturbed 
the blue depths of the lagoon. The canoe was light 
and our three paddles sent her over the waters at a 
great rate. My two companions were both young men, 
and, unlike .most of the people of Strong's Island, who 
are a reserved and melancholy race, they laughed and 
sang merrily to the strokes of their red-stained paddles. 

Here and there, as we skimmed along the shore of 
the forest-clad mountains of the mainland, we would 
pass a village of six or seven houses, and the small- 
made, light-complexioned folk would, as they heard the 
sound of our voices, come out and eagerly beseech us to 
come in '' and eat and rest awhile." 

But pleased as I would have been to have landed and 
accepted their hospitality — ^for I was known to every 
native on the island — ^my crew urged me not to delay 
so early on our journey. Sometimes, however, these 
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kiDdlj'hearted people wonld not be denied, and boys 
and giriB would nm parallel to onr canoe along the 
beach and implore Sm and Nana and the " white man " 
to stay "just a little, jnat a very, very little time, and 
tell them the news from Utwe." 

And then, as we rested on onr paddles and talked, 
tmder pretence of getting closer to ns they wonld dash 
into the water and seizing the gunwales of the canoe 
laughingly insist upon our coming ashore and entering 
their cool houses, and indeed it was hard to resist their 
blandishments. Then, once we were inside, they wonld 
tell ns that they would not let ns go till we bad eaten 
and drank a little. 

A little I Basket after basket of cooked fish, crayfish, 
pigeons, baked pork, bunches of bananas and kits of 
oranges and heaps of luscious pineapples wonld be 
placed before ns, and they seemed absolutely pained at 
my inability to eat more than a few moathfuls. All the 
men at these isolated villages were away at Leass6 or 
elsewhere in the vicinity of Goquille Harbour, and the 
women and young girls pretended to be very much 
frightened at being left by themselves for a couple of 
days. They were afraid, they said, that Captain Hayes's 
wild Pleasant Island natives might come up the lagoon 
and harry their villages — wouldn't we stay with thorn 
till their husbands and brothers came back? 

Now, we knew all this was nonsense. There was no 
fear of the Pleasant Islanders' boats coming up the 
lagoon to these little villages when there was richer 
prey nearer at hand, so we only laughed. Many of the 
young boys and girls were of great personal beauty, and, 
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indeed, so were many of the yotmg tinmarried women, 
bat their b'ght Bkins were stained and diafignred by the 
application of tonneric. At one of these places onr 
pretty tormentors played ns a trick. While we were in 
a house and having kava prepared in the Micronesian 
fashion, by pounding the green root into a hollowed 
atone, the girls carried our canoe up bodily &om the 
beach and bid it in a clomp of breadfruit trees about 
two hundred yards away. When we bade goodbye to 
the elder women, who bad given us the kava, and 
walked down to the beach the canoe was gone. 

" Here, you girls," said Nana, " where is our csnoe ? 
Don't play these foolish tricks ,' the white man must 
get to LeassS before darkness sets in." 

But the imps only laughed at as, and for some 
minutes we had a great game with them, chasing them 
about. At last we tired of this, and, lighting our pipes, 
sat down to smoke under a great banyan, whose branches 
reached far out over the white beaches. One of the 
children, a merry-eyed girl of ten, with long hair that 
almost touched her knees, was a bit of a hmnorist, and 
told us that we might as well stay for the night, as the 
canoe was gone for ever. 

" Where to ? " we asked. 

" Up there," she answered, with the gravest coun- 
tenance imaginable, pointing skyward. " A big kanapa 
(fish eagle) was soaring overhead, and suddenly swooped 
down and seized it in his claws and flew away into the 
bine with it." 

At last, however, they came back, carrying the cuioe 
among them, and with much laughter dropped it into 
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the w&ter. Then they filled it with as many yoong 
drinking coco-nnts and as much firoit as ve conld stow, 
and bade as &rewell, numing along the beach with as 
till a high, steep bluff shnt them off from following ua 
any further. 

By and by, ae we paddled along, the sun began to 
get pretty hot, and we kept in as close as possible under 
the shade of the steep shores of the mainland. Over- 
head was a sky of matchless, cloudless blue, and sailing 
to and fro on motionless wing were numbers of tropio 
birds, their long scarlet retrices showing in startling 
contrast to their snow-white body plumage. All round 
about us turtle would rise eveiy now and then, and 
taking a look at us, sink out of sight again. From the 
dense mountain forest, that earlier in the morning had 
resounded with the heavy booming note of the great 
grey pigeons and the cooing note of the little purple 
doves, not a sound now oame forth, for the birds were 
roosting in the shade from the heat of the sun. Half a 
mile or so away, through a break in the chain of low 
islets, we could see the tumbling bine of the ocean, and 
over the tree-tops the white spume of the breakers as 
they leapt upon the iron-bonnd coast. 

We made fast oor canoe to a jutting point of rock and 
rested awhile and smoked. The tide was on the flow, 
and as the water came swirling and eddying in from the 
great passage in the reef five miles away, there came 
with it countless thousands of fish of the mullet species, 
seeking their food among the mangrove creeks and flats 
that lay behind us. They did not swim in an orderly, 
methodical fashion, but leapt and spun and danced about 
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as if throwD np out of tlie water by Bome iaviaible power 
beneath. Sometimes tbey would rise simnltaneonsly, 
thoosandB at a time, and, taking a leap, descend again 
with an extraordinary noise. Tben, qaick as lightning, 
they wonld make three or four snch leaps in succession 
with the regularity and precision of machinery. Hover- 
ing and fluttering above them on tireless wing were 
numbera of sea-birds, which ever and again darted down 
amongst them and rose with hoarse, triumphant note, 
prey in mouth. 

We lay resting qnietly till the incoming tide had 
spent its strength, and then once more pushed out into 
the transparent depths of the lagoon. Right ahead of 
us, after another hour's paddling, lay a long, gleaming 
point of sand covered with a grove of palms ; beyond 
that a wide sweep of pole green shallow water ; beyond 
that again the wild tumble and fret of the surf on the 
barrier reef. 

Laying down our paddles — for we were now in shallow 
water — we took np our three long canoe poles, and 
striking them on the hard, sandy bottom in unison we 
sent the canoe spinning round to the point, and as we 
rounded it th^e lay before us the brovrn roofs of the 
village of Leass^ nestling under the shade of its groves. 
This was, as I have said, to be my home for many long 
bat happy months. 



rpHE moment we came in sight of the Tillage, Kana, 
-'- the natiTO who was for'ard, stood np and gare a loud 
cry, which was immediately answered bj some invisible 
person near na; and then the ciy was taken np by 
some one else nearer the village. In a few minuteB 
we saw the people coming ont of their qneer-loohing, 
aaddle-backed dwellings and running down to the beach, 
where, by the time we shot the canoe ap on the sand, 
the whole populatioa was gathered to welcome ns. 

Standing a little in front of the rest of the villagers 
was the head man, swarthy-faced, clean-shaved Knsis; 
beside him Tnlpe, his wife, a gracefnl young woman of 
about five-and-twenty, and her husband's little daughter 
by a former wife. This child was named Kini6, a merry- 
faced, laughing-voiced sprite, ten years of age, with long, 
wavy, and somewhat nnkempt hair hanging down over her 
shining copper-coloured shoulders. 

Eoeis spoke English well, and the moment I got ont 
of the canoe he shook hands with me, his wife and 
daughter following suit, and said he was glad that I had 
left the settlement at Utwe ; that King Togusa and 
Queen S^ had sent him word that I intended leaving 
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the other white men, and that if I came to Leaesd or 
any other village on the lee side of the island I was to 
be well cared for; "bnt," he added, "you an' me will 
talk 'bont thia by and by. Come first to my honse, 
and eat and smoke." 

Here an old man, renowned as a great wild boar 
banter, thmst himself tbroogh the enrrounding crowd, 
and asked my name. His keen, wrinkled vieage was 
all bnt enshrouded by a maas of snowy-white hair that 
made him present a very curious appearance — much like 
that of a Poland fowl. He shook hands with me 
vigoronsly, and then made a speech to the others, 
pointing his finger alternately at myself and then to his 
own breast. Knowing but little of the difficult Strong's 
Island lan^age, I was at first under the impression 
that the old man was not pleased at the advent of a 
white man ; but I was soon pleasantly undeceived, for 
at the conclusion of his speech every man, woman, 
and child came op In turn and solemnly shook hands 
with me. 

Motioning to Sru and Nana — my crew — to hand 
my few little efiects, which consisted of clothing, 
tobacco, and a Winchester riflo and ammunition, out of 
the canoe, the whole party of us started ofi* for Eusia's 
house, the old pig-hunter proudly carrying the Win* 
Chester in advance, and Kusis and his wife each holding 
one of my hands. 

Not one of them now spoke a word, and only that it 
would have given serious ofi'ence, the temptation to 
laugh at being led about like a child was very great. 
In another minute or two we reached the head man's 
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house, a handaome, well-built stnicture of coral stone, 
with A thatched roof and cane-work floor raised some 
two feet or so off the ground. Here all the males in 
the company sat down to eat, while the women waited 
upon them. 

Id the whole village there were but a hundred people, 
and, with the exception of two or three young men who 
were away tartle-catching, they were now all presmt. 
After we had fiuiBhed eating, EnsiB repeated the King's 
message to me, and wanted to know what I intended to 
do — to live at Leassd, or "go and look at the other 
places along the coast, and see if there was a better 
place than Leassd?" 

Leas86, 1 said, should be my home. I knew him and 
some others besides in Leass^, and liked the place and 
the people, etcetera. They appeared very pleased at 
this, and Kusis at once desired me to point out the spot 
whereon my house was to be built — meanwhile I was 
to lire with tiim till it was completed. I chose a site 
about thirty yards away from where we stood ; and then, 
to show that no time woold be lost, Eusis at once sent 
five or six men into the bush to oat posts, and ordered 
all the women and girls to begin making the thatch 
for the roof and cutting cane for the walls and 
floor. 

I most ask my readers to bear in mind that the 
friendship of these people for an almost unknown white 
man was inspired by no ouwortby motive. Knsls and 
his people, as well as the King and Qaeen, knew that 
when the brig was lost I had saved nothing whatever 
from the wreck. Such little clothing as I had with me 
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had been given to me by the young American trader 
before mentioned, and old Harry Terry had given me 
half a small tierce of tobacco and the Winchester rifle 
and cartridges. And shortly after the wreck of the brig 
it had been my fortunate lot to prerent a number of 
Strong's iBlandera from serious ill-treatment by some 
of my white companions, and for this their gratitude 
knew no bonnds. I found that the old King, as 
Boon as he beard that young Harry and myself had 
separated from the other white men, liad sent mes- 
sengers to every place on the island telling them to 
treat ua well. He was, however, terribly afraid 
of Harry's Pleasant Island natives, and anxious 
that he should keep them under control and disarm 
them. I told Ensis that the King had no reason to 
fear any harm coming to his people from Hany's 
followers, who would be kept well in hand by their 
master, frirtbermore that I had heard Harry threaten 
to shoot dead the first man that either robbed or offered 
violence to any Strong's Islander. They seemed much 
pleased at this, and told me that in the old days they 
were afraid of no one, and were a great fighting people, 
but since their conversion to Christianity all the fight 
bad gone out of them ; and, indeed, I found them, 
although a generous and amiable race, very cowardly. 
During the time my house was being built I made 
friends with ever; boy and girl in the village ; they took 
an especial delight in t&king me about shooting and 
fishing. At the rear of Leass^ the forest-clad monn- 
tains rise in a gradual but magnificent sweep to a 
height of two thousand feet, and on the second day after 
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my amTal we set out to tiy and shoot some wild pigs, 
with which the dense monntain jungle ahounded. The 
only adnlt beside myself with the party was the old boar 
hunter Rii. He was armed with a very heavy wooden 
^ear, with a keen steel head, shaped like a whaler's 
lance, whilst the rest of the party, who were composed 
of boys and girls ranging in years from ten to fifteen, 
carried lighter spears. Every girl had two or three 
mongrel ours held in a leash. These animals were, 
however, well trained in pig-hunting and never barked 
until the prey was either being run down or was brought 
to bay. Amongst the children were two half-castes — 
brother and sister. The boy was about twelve, the girl 
a couple of years older. I learnt that their father, who 
was dead, was an Englishman, a deserter &om a man- 
of-war. He had married a girl at Coqnille Harbomr, 
and, after living on Strong's Island for a few years, had 
gone vrith his wife and children to the Western Caro- 
lines, where he was killed in an attack on a native 
fortress, and the woman and boy and girl had returned 
to their native land in a wbaleship. The girl spoke 
English very well, and althoogh she was naked to the 
waist when we first started out, a feeling of modesty 
made her return to the village and don a man's singlet. 
Old Kii, our leader, who coold not speak a word of 
English, called the pair up to me, and, pointing to the 
boy, said " Te-o " (Joo), and to the girl, "Lit-si" 
(Lizsie). Although they were much lighter in colour 
than the rest of our company, I had no idea they had 
white blood in their veins till the girl said shyly, " This 
is my brother; my father belong to England." I 
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afterwards foond from her that she only knew her father 
as " Bob " — bis snmame was never known. 

For the first mile or two we walked along the banks 
of a noisy moontatn stream, which here and there 
formed into deep poolB, with a bottom of bright bine 
stones. These pools contained many fish, as well as 
vast numbers of crayfish. One of the ^rls with ns 
carried fishing-tackle, and in a few minutes some roda 
were cut, the hooks baited with small crayfish, and 
several fine fish landed. These were at once cooked, 
the firea being kindled on some large, flat basalt stones, 
which were lying scattered about on the bank. On 
inquiring how these stones came to be there, I was 
told by "Lizzie" that they were the remains of an 
old wall that once enclosed one of the ancient villages. 
Afterwards we came across many similar sites, which 
seemed to bear out the statements of Duperrey and 
other navigators, that Strong's Island was once in- 
habited by over twenty thousand people. At the present 
time the population does not reach five hundred. One 
of these places was situated on the summit of a spnr 
of the great mountain range that traverses the island. 
The top of the mountain had been levelled as fiat as 
a table, and a space of about an acre was covered with 
what appeared to be a floor of bnge basaltic prisms, laid 
closely together. What the purpose of such gigantic 
labour was none of my companions had any idea, and 
on my inqniring from Lizzie how these stones, many 
of which weighed several tons, were carried to such 
an extraordinary height up snch a steep ascent, she 
shook her bead, and said, " Yon ask Kii. He is a veiy 
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old man, and not a Christian, and knowB all about the 
old times. But please don' aek me. The miesionaries 
don' let ns talk of the bad days (t.e., heathen times)." 
This pat an end to all inquiry on my part, as old Rii 
conid not speak a word of English, save a few vigorous 
expressions he had acfjuired from whale-ships and which 
he was very food of using, and I was only just learning 
the Knsaie language. 

As we travelled up along the sides of the mountain 
we saw numbers of large, fat pigeons. They seemed 
to feel no alarm whatever at our presence. Their note, 
which is very deep and resonant, filled the air with 
strange, weird echoes that reverberated amongst the 
silence of the moimtain forest. On reaching a little 
plateau on the side of a spur, old Rii stopped, and 
beckoned to as to keep silence, at the same time 
sending all the boys below the plateau. Peering 
cautiously through the jungle, we saw, lying down 
on the moss-covered ground at the butt of a tree, a 
sow with her litter. We lay veiy quiet till the boys 
had formed a cordon at the lower edge of the plateau, 
so as to out off escape in that direction, and then RU 
whispered to me to shoot the sow in the belly, but 
not to bit any of her litter if I could help it, as we 
could easily take them alive with the dogs. Just as 
I was about to fire the old sow raised her head, and 
I fired at her shoulder. At the same moment onr 
twenty curs were let go, and the bow, although the 
bnllet had smashed her shoulder, at once tore down 
the plateau, followed by her progeny, bat oatching sight 
of the cordon of boys below, at once turned, and, ii^nred 
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as she was, made up towards the summit of the moun- 
tain with incredible speed. Then began the fan, the 
dogs yelping and howling, and the boys and girls 
screaming with excitement, as they plunged through 
the undergrowth and yines in pursuit. Nearly on the 
summit was a huge tree, with foliage like an Australian 
white cedar, and here was the old pig's lair, for the soil 
at its buttressed foot was scooped out into deep holes. 

When we had succeeded in gaining the top the dogs 
were running round and round the tree, making the 
most horrible din imaginable, but not daring to venture 
into the hole where the old sow was. Suddenly we saw 
a huge black head, with two great curved tusks, protrude 
out of one of the dark recesses, and the next instant 
a great black boar burst out and chained at the dogs, 
followed by the wounded sow and five little black-and- 
yellpw suckers. Old as he Was, Bii showed his prowess, 
for, calling out to the boys and girls to see that none of 
the young pigs got down the spur, he advanced spear in 
hand towards the boar, which, after his first charge, 
had backed up to the tree again, and now stood sur- 
rounded by dogs and frothing his savage jaws. Already 
he had two or three light spears sticking into his 
stomach and rump. 

Followed by a couple of girls who carried baskets 
of wood ashes, old Bii got to within a dozen feet of 
the great brute, and, taking a basket of ashes, threw 
it at the boar. It struck him fair in the face, and the 
contents smothered his head and forequarters, blinding 
him for a second or two ; and then, at the same moment, 
Bii sprang forward and plunged his heavy spear deep 
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into the cieatnre'B bowels. Bnt even then the boar was 
game, and, with a terrific snort of rage, made another 
charge, only to meet half a dozen Bpear-tliraBtB. 

A ballet through his head soon finished him, and 
then began the chase after the yonng snckers, every 
one of which was caught. Small as they were, they 
fought and snapped and bit viciously, and acted 
generally like little fiends. As for the old sow,^he 
was killed by the dogs ; she was very poor and mangy, 
bnt the suckers were as round as balls. 

Slinging the huge carcase of the boar from a stout 
pole, we returned to the village at nightfall. On the 
way down my two young half-caste friends told me that 
it is a habit peculiar to the wild sows of Strong's Island, 
when rearing their young, to flee to the lair of the boar 
when alarmed, and that sometimes the boar will kill 
every one of her young when harassed by dogs, and 
then, bursting through them, leave bis partner to her 
fate. 



Month after month passed away in the quiet little 
village of LeasBg without the writer seeing anything 
of his former shipmates in the Leonora. Sometimes 
Hayes's boats would come to within a mile or so of 
the entrance to Goquille Harbour in their quests for 
cooo-nuts, but, fortunately for the peace of the villagers, 
their crews never ventured so far as the village itself. 
Perhaps, indeed, they did not know where it was, for 
the high-peaked, saddle-backed houses were embowered 
in a thick grove of bread&uit and durian-trees about 
half a mile from the beach ; and only the white curling 
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smoke arieing from the fites as the women cooked the 
morning uid evening meals wonid have revealed ita 



One peaceful, monotonously happy day followed 
another till at last, in the first flush of one bright 
tropic Bonriae, a stately British man-of-war rounded 
the north end of the island, and furling her snow* 
white canvas — for she made the land under sail — 
steamed into Lel6 Harbour. And the next day 
Hayea fled from the island in an open boat, and I, 
with three others of the Leonora's company, saw &om 
the decks of the corvette the blue peaks of Kusaie 
sink into the sea. 



AMONA; THE CHILD; AND THE 
BEAST 

A MONA was, as his master so fireqnently told him — 
-^ accentuating the rema)^ with a blow or a kick 
— only " a miserable kanaka." Of his miserablenesB 
there was no doubt, for Deoison, who lived in the same 
house as be did, was a daily witness of it — and his 
happiness. Also, he was a kanaka — a native of Niu4, 
in the South Pacific ; Savage Island it is called by the 
traders and is named on the charts, though its five 
thousand sturdy, brown-skiimed inhabitants have been 
civilised, Christianised, and have lived fairly cleanly for 
the past thirty years. 

Ajnona and Denison had the distinction of being 
employed by Annitage, one of the most onmitigated 
blackgaards in the Pacific. He was a shipowner, 
planter, merchant, and speculator ; was looked upon by 
a good many people as " not a bad sort of a fellow, you 
know — and the soul of hospitality." In addition, he 
was an incorrigible drunken bully, and broke his wife's 
heart within foor years after she married him. 

Amona was his cook. Denison was one of hi^sup^r- 
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oargoeB, and (when a long boot of dnmkenneBB made 
him see weird visioDs of imposBibla creatures) mana^r 
of the buBiness on shore, oTerseer, accountant, and Jock- 
of-all-trades. How he managed to stay on with ench a 
bnite I don't know. He certain!; paid him well enough, 
but he (Denison) conld have got another berth from 
other people in Samoa, Fiji, or Tonga had he wanted it. 
And, although Armitage was alwajrs painfully civil to 
Denison — ^who tried to keep his business from going to 
the dogs — the man hated him as much as be despised 
Amona, and would have liked to have kicked hbn, as he 
would hare liked to have kicked or strangled any one 
who knew the secret of his wife's death and Hb child's 
lameness. And three people in Samoa did know it — 
Amona, the Niu6 cook, Dr. Eckhardt, and Denison. 
Armitage haa been dead now these five-and-twenty years 
— died, as he deserved to die, alone and friendless in on 
Australian bush hospital out in the God-forsaken Never- 
Never country, and when Denison heard of his death, he 
looked at the gentle wife's dim, faded photograph, and 
wondered if the Beast saw her sweet, sad face in his 
dying moments. He trusted not ; for in her eyes would 
have shown only the holy light of love and forgiveness — 
things which a man like Armitage could not have under- 
stood — even then. 

She had been married three years when she came 
with him to Samoa to live on Solo-Solo Plantation, in a 
great white-painted bungalow, standing amid a grove 
of bread&uit and coco-palms, and overlooking the sea to 
the north, east, and west ; to the south was the dork 
green of the mountain-forest. 
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" Oh ! I think it is the fairest, sweetest picture in 
the world," she said to Denison the first time he met 
her. She was sitting on the verandah with her son in 
her lap, and as she spoke ehe pressed her lips to his Boft 
little cheek and caressed the tiny hands. " So different 
from where I was bom and lived all my life — on the 
doll, snn-baked plains of the Riverina — isn't it, my 
pet ? " 

" I am glad that yon like the place, Mrs. Armitage," 
the supercargo said as he looked at the young, girlish 
face and thought that she, too, with her baby, mode a 
fair, sweet picture. How she loved the cLild I And 
bow the soft, grey-blue eyes would lose their sadness 
when the little one turned its face up to hers and 
smiled I How came it, he wondered, that such a 
tender, flower-like woman was mated to such a man as 
Armitage ! 

Long after she was dead, Denison heard the stoiy — 
one common enough. Her father, whose station 
adjoined that of Armitage, got into financial difficulties, 
went to Armitage for help, and practically sold his 
daughter to the Beast for a couple of thousand pounds. 
Very likely such a man would have sold his daughter's 
mother as well if he wanted money. 

As they sat talking, Armitage rode up, half-drunk as 
usual. He was a big man, good-looking. 

" Hallo, Nell ! Pawing the damned kid as nsual ! 
Why the hell don't yon let one of the girls take the 
little animal and let him tumble about on the grass ? 
You're spoiling the child — by God, you are." 
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" Ah, he's so happy, Frad, here with me, and " 

"Happy be damned — ^yon're always letting him maul 
yoa abont. I want a wMsky-and-soda, and so does 
DenisoD — don't yon?" And then the Beast, as booh 
KB hia wife with the child in her arms had left the 
room, began to tell hiB subordinate of a "new" girl 
he had met that morning in Joe D'Acosta's salooD. 

" Oh, shut np, man. You wife is in the next 
room." 

" Let her hear — and be damned to her ! She knows 
what I do. I don't disguise anything from her. I'm 
cot a Bneak in that way. By Qod, I'm not the man to 
lose any fun from sentimental reasons. Have you seen 
this new girl at Joe's? She's a Manhiki half-caste. 
Ood, man I She's glorious, simply glorious ! " 

" You mean Laea, I suppose. She's a conunon 
beacher — sailor man's tmll. Surely you wouldn't be 
seen ever speaking to herl" 

" Wouldn't I ! Yon don't know me yet ! I like the 
girl, and I've fixed things up with her. She's coming 
here as my nnrBemoid — twenty dollars a month ! What 
do youthink of that ? " 

" You would not insult yonr wife so horribly ! " 

He looked at Denison sullenly, bat made no answer, 
as the supercargo went on : 

" You'll get the dead cut from every white man in 
Samoa. Not a soul will put foot inside your store door, 
and Joe D'Acosta himself would refuse to sell you a 
drink I Might as well shoot yourself at once." 

" Oh, well, damn it all, don't keep on preaching. I 
— I was more in fiin than anything else. Ha 1 Here's 
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Amona with the drinke. Why don't yon be a bit 
smarter, you damned frizzy-hairad man-eater ? " 

Amona's sallow face flashed deeply, but he made no 
reply to the ineult as he handed a glass to his master. 

"Put the tray down there, confbmid yon! Don't 
stand there like a blarsted mummy ; clear out till we 
want you again." 

The native made no answer, bent his head in 
silence, and stepped quietly away. Then Armitage 
began to grumble at him as a "useless swine." 

" Why," said Denison, " Mrs. Armitage was only 
just telling me that he's worth all the rest of the 
servants put together. And, by Jove, he it fond of 
yonr youngster — simply worships the little chap." 

Armitage snorted, and turned his lips down. Ten 
minutes later, he was asleep in his chair. 

Nearly six months bad passed — six months of 
wretchedness to the young wife, whose heart was 
slowly breaking under the strain of living with the 
Beast. Such happiness as was hers lay in the com- 
panionship of her little son, and every evening Tom 
Denison would see her watching the child and the 
patient, faithful Amona, as the two played together 
on the smooth lawn in front of the sitting-room, or ran 
races in and out among the mango-treea. She was 
becoming paler and thinner every day — the Beast was 
getting fatter and coarser, and more brutalised. 
Sometimes he would remain in Apia for a week, 
returning home either boisterously drunk or sullen 
and scowiiog-faced. In the latter case, be would come 
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into the office where Denison worked (ho had left the 
Bchooner of which he was suporcargo, and was now 
" OTOrseering " Solo-Solo) and try to grasp the muddled 
condition of his financial affairs. Then, with much 
variegated language, he would stride away, cntsing the 
serrants and the place and ererything in general, mount 
Mb horse, and ride off again to the society of the 
loafers, gamblers, and flaunting unfortunates who 
haunted the drinking saloons of Apia and Matafele. 

One day came a crisis. Denison was rigging a 
tackle to haul a tree-trunk into position in the 
plantation saw-pit, when Armitage rode up to the 
house. He dismounted and went inside. Five 
minutes later Amona came staggering down the path 
to him. His left cheek was cat to the bone by a 
blow from Armitage's fist. Denison brought him into 
his own room, stitched up the wound, and gave him 
a glass of grog, and told him to light his pipe and 
rest. 

" Amona, you're a valea (fool). Why don't you leave 
this place ? This man vrill kill you some day. How 
many beatings has he given you?" He spoke in 
English. 

" I know not how many. Bat it is God's will. 
And if the master some day kiUeth me, it is well. 
And yet, but for some things, I would use my knife 
on him." 

" What things ? " 

He came over to the supercargo, and, seating himself 
cross-legged on the floor, placed his firm, brown, right 
hand on the white man's knee. 
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" For two things, good friend. The little fingers of 
the child are clasped tightly arotmd my heart, and when 
his father striketh me and calls me a filthy mau-eater, 
a dog, and a pig, I know no pain. That is one 
thing. And the other thing is this — the child's 
mother hath come to me when my body hath ached 
from the father's blows, and the Hood hath covered 
my &ce; and she hath bound up my wounds and 
wept silent tears, and together have we knelt and called 
npon Ood to turn his heart from the grog and the foul 
women, and to take away from her and the child the 
bitterness of these things." 

" You're a good fellow, Amona," said Denison, as he 
saw that the man's cheeks were wet with tears, 

" Nay, for sometimes my heart is bitter with anger. 
Bnt God is good to me. For the child loveth me. And 
the mother is of God . . . aye, and she will be with 
Him soon." Then be rose to his knees suddenly, and 
looked wistfully at the supercargo, as he put his hand 
OD his. " She will be dead before the next moon is 
at aiga (in the first quarter), for at night I lie outside 
her door, and hut three nights ago she cried out to me : 
' Come, Amona, Gome ! ' And I went in, and she was 
sitting np on her bed and blood was numing from her 
month. Bnt she bade me tell no one — not even thee. 
And it was then she told me that death was near to her, 
for she hath a disease whose roots lie in her cheat, and 
which eateth away her strength. Dear friend, let me 
tell thee of some things . . . This man is a devil. 
... I know he bnt desires to see her die. He hath 
cursed her before me, and twice have I seen him 
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take the child from her arms, and, setting him on the 
floor to weep in terror, take his wife by the hand " 

" Stop, man ; stop ! That'll do. Say no more ! 
The beast ! " 

" E tonu, e tonu (true, tme)," said the man, quietly, 
and still speaking in Samoan. ''He is as a beast of 
the mountains, as a tiger of the country India, which 
devoureth the lamb and the kid. • . . And so now I 
have opened my heart to thee of these things " 

A native woman rushed into the room : '' Come, 
Amona, come. Misi Fafine (the mistress) bleeds from 
her mouth again.*' 

The white man and the brown ran into the front 
sitting-room together, just as they heard a piercing 
shriek of terror from the child ; then came the sound of 
a heavy fall. 

As they entered, Armitage strode out, jolting against 
them as he passed. His face was swollen and ugly 
with passion — ^bad to look at. 

" Go and pick up the child, you frizzy-haired pig ! " 
he muttered hoarsely to Amona as he passed. "He 
fell off his mother's lap." 

Mrs. Armitage was leaning back in her chair, as 
white as death, and trying to speak, as with one 
hand she tried to stanch the rush of blood from her 
mouth, and with the other pointed to her child, who 
was lying on his face under a table, motionless and 
unconscious. 

In less than ten minutes, a native was galloping 
through the bush to Apia for Dr. Eckhardt. Denison 
had picked up the child, who, as he came to, began ta 
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017. AsBiiring hia mother that he was not much hurt, 
he bronght him to her, and sat beside the loonge on 
which she lay, holding him in his anus. He was a 
good little man, and did not try to talk to her when the 
supercargo whispered to him to keep silent, bnt lay 
stroking the poor mother's thin white hand. Yet every 
now and then, as he moved or Denison changed his 
position, he would utter a cry of pain and say his leg 
pained him. 

Four hours later the German doctor arrived. Mrs. 
Armitage was asleep ; so Eckhardt would not awaken 
her at the time. The boy, however, had slept but fit- 
fully, and every now and then awakened with a sob of 
pain. The nmrse stripped him, and £ckhardt soon 
found out what was wrong — a serious injury to the 
left hip. 

Late in the evening, as the big yellow-bearded Qerman 
doctor and Denison sat in the dining room smoking and 
talking, Taloi, the child's nurse entered, and was followed 
by Amona, and the woman told them the whole story. 

" Misi Fafine was sitting in a chair with the boy on 
her lap when the master came in. His eyes were black 
and fierce with anger, and, stepping np, he seized the 
child by the arm, and bade him get down. Then the 
little one screamed in terror, and MUi Fafine screamed 
too, and the master became as mad, for-he tore the boy 
from his mother's arms, and tossed him across the room 
against the wall That is all I know of this thing." 

Denison saw nothing of Armitage till six o'clock on 
the following morning, just as Eckhardt was going away. 
He pat out his hand, Eckhardt put his own behind hia 
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bock, and, in a few blunt words, told the Beast wliat lie 
thonglit of bim. 

"And if this was a civilised country," he added crisply, 
" yon would be now in gaol. Yes, in prison. You bare 
as good as killed your wife by your brutality — she will 
not live another two months. You have so injured your 
child's hip that he may be a cripple for life. You are a 
damned scoundrel, no better than the lowest ruffian of a 
city slum, and if you show yourself in Joe D'Acosta's 
smoking-room again, you'll find more than half a dozen 
men — ^Englishmen, Amdricans and Oennans — ready to 
kick yon oat into the au cUa" (road). 

Armitage was no coward. He sprang forward with an 
oath, but Denison, who was a third less of his employer's 
weight, deftly put ont his right foot and the master of 
Solo Solo plantation went down. Then the supercargo 
sat on him and, baring a fine command of seafaring 
expletives, threatened to gouge his eyes out if he did not 
keep quiet. 

" You go on, doctor," he said cheerfiilly. " I'll let 
you know in the course of an honr or two how Mrs. 
Armitage and the boy are progressing. The seat which 
I am now occupying, though not a very honourable one, 
considering the material of which it is composed, is very 
comfortable for the time being ; and " — he turned and 
glared savagely at Armitage's purpled face — " You 
sweep ! I have a great inclination to let Eckhardt come 
and boot the life oat of you whilst I hold you down, yon 
brute ! " 

" I'll kill you for this," said Armitage hoarsely. 

" Won't give you the chance, my boy. And if you 
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don't promiBe to go to your room quietly, I'll call in the 
native servanta, eling yoa np like tbe pig joa are to a 
pole, and have yoa carried into Apia, where you stand a 
good show of being lynched. I've hod enough of yon. 
Every one — except your blackgoardly acquaintances in 
Matafele — would be glad to bear that you were dead, 
and your wife and child &eed from you." 

Eckhardt stepped forward. " Lot him np, Mr. 
Denison." 

The supercargo obeyed the request. 

"Just as you please, doctor. But I think that he 
ought to be put in irons, or a strait-jacket, or knocked 
on the head as a useless beast. If it were not for Mrs. 
Armitage and her little sou, I would like to kill the 
sweep. His treatment of that poor fellow Amona, who 
is so devoted to the child, has been most atrocious." 

Eckhardt grasped the supercargo's hand as Armitage 
shambled off. " He's a brute, as yon say, Mr. Denison. 
But she has scone affection for him. For myself, I 
would like to put a bullet through him." 

Within three months Mrs. Armitage was dead, and a 
fresh martiydom began for poor Amona. But he and 
the child had plenty of good friends ; and then, one day, 
when Armitage awakened to sanity after a long drinking 
bout, he found that both Amona and tbe child had goae. 

Nearly a score of years later Denison met them in an 
Australian city. The " baby " had grown to be a well- 
set-up young fellow, and Amona tbe faithfiil was still 
with him — Amona with a smiling, happy face. They 
came down on board Denison's vessel with him, and 
"tbe baby" gave bim, ere they parted, that faded 
photograph of his dead mother. 



THE SNAKE AND THE BELL 

TT7HEN I was a child of eight years of age, a carious 
' ' incident occnrted in the house in which our family 
lived. The locality was Mosman'B Bay, one of the many 
picturesque indentations of the beautiful harbour of 
Sydney. In those days the houses were few and far 
apart, and our own dwelling was surrounded on all sides 
by the nsnal monotoDous-hned Australian forest of iron 
barks and spotted gums, traversed here and there by 
tracks seldom used, as the house was far back fixim the 
main road, leading from the suburb of St. Leonards to 
Middle Harbour. The building itself was in the form 
of a qnodrangle enclosing a courtyard, on to which nearly 
all the rooms opened ; each room having a boJl over the 
door, the wires running all round the square, while the 
front-door bell, which was an extra large affair, hung in 
the hall, the "pull" being one of the old-fashioned kind, 
an iron sliding-rod suspended from the outer wall plate, 
where it connected with the wire. 

One cold and windy evening about eight o'clock, my 
mother, my sisters, and myself were sitting in the dining* 
room awaiting the arrival of my brothers from Sydney — 
they attended school there, and rowed or sailed the six 
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miles to and &o every day, generally retoming home by 
dusk. On this particular erening, however, they were 
late, on aocoont of the wind bloving rather freshly firom 
the north-eoBt; but presently we heard the front-door 
bell ring gently. 

" Here they are at last," said my mother ; " but how 
silly of them to go to the front door on each a windy 
night, tormenting boys ! " 

Julia, the senrant, candle in hand, went along the 
lengthy passage, and opened the door. No one was 
there I She came hack to the dining-room smiling — 
" Masther Edward is afther playin' wan av his thricks, 

ma'am " she began, when the bell again rang — thia 

time Yigoronsly. My eldest sister threw down the book 
she was reading, end with an impatient exclamation 
herself went to the door, opened it quickly, and said 
sharply as she polled it inwards — 

" Come in at once, yon stupid things ! " There was no 
answer, and she stepped outside on the verandah. No 
one was visible, and again the big bell in the hall rang 1 

She shut the door angrily and returned to her seat, 
jnst as the bell gave a curious, faint tinkle as if the 
tongue hod been moved ever so gently. 

" Don't take any notice of them," said my mother, 
" they will soon get tired of playing such silly pranks, 
and be eager for their supper." 

Presently the bell gave out three clear strokes. We 
looked at each other and smiled. Five minutes passed, 
and then came eight or ten gentle strokes in quick 



Let as catch them," said my mother, rising, and 
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holding her finger np to na to preseire silence, as she 
stepped BofUy along the hall, we following on tiptoe. 

Softly tnrning the handle, she suddenly threw the door 
wide open, jnst as the bell gave another jangle. Not a 
soul was visible I 

My mother — one of the most placid-tempered women 
who ever breathed, now became annoyed, and stepping 
ont on the verandah, addressed herself to the darkness — 

" Come inside at once, boys, or I shall be very angry. 
I know perfectly well what yon have done ; you have tied 
a string to the bell wires, and are pulling it. K you 
don't desist yon shall bare no supper." 

No answer — except fiY)m the hall bell, which gave 
another half-hearted tinkle. 

" Bring a candle and the step-ladder, Julia," said onr 
now thoroughly exasperated parent, " and we shall see 
what these foolish boys have done to the bell-wire." 

Julia brought the ladder; my eldest sister mounted it, 
and began to examine the bell. She could see nothing 
unusual, no string or wire, and as she descended, the bell 
swayed and gave one &int stroke I 

We all returned to the sitting room, and had scarcely 
been there five minutes when we heard my three brothers 
coming in, in their usual way, by the back door. They 
tramped into the sitting room, noisy, dirty, wet with 
spray, and hungry, and demanded BUf^r in a loud and 
collected voice. My mother looked at them with a severe 
aspect, and said they deserved none. 

"Why, mum, what's the matter?" said Ted; "what 
have we been doing now, or what have we not done, 
that we don't deserve any supper, after palling for two 
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hours from Circular Quay, against a howling, black 
north-easter ? " 

''You know perfectly well what I mean. It is 
most inconsiderate of you to play such silly tricks 
upon us." 

Ted gazed at her in genuine astonishment. " Silly 
tricks, mother ! What silly tricks ? " (Julia crossed 
herself, and trembled visibly as the bell again rang.) 

My mother, at once satisfied that Ted and my other 
brothers really knew nothing of the mysterious bell- 
^gii^gy quickly explained the cause of her anger. 

'' Let us go and see if we can find out," said Ted. 
"You two boys, and you, Julia, get all the stable 
lanterns, light them, and we'll start out together — two 
on one side of the house and two on the other. Some 
one must be up to a trick ! " 

Julia, who was a huge, raw-boned Irish girl, as strong 
as a working bullock, but not so graceful, again crossed 
herself, and began to weep. 

" What's the matter with you ? " said Ted angrily. 

" Shure, an' there was tirrible murders committed 
here in the ould convict days," she whimpered. ** The 
polace sargint's wife at Sint Leonards tould me all 
about it. There was three souldiers murdered down 
beyant on the beach, by some convicts, whin they was 
atin' their supper, an' there's people near about now 
that saw all the blood and " 

" Stop it, you great lumbering idiot I " shouted Ted, 
as my eldest sister began to laugh hysterically, and 
the youngest, made a terrified dart to mother's skirts. 

Ted's angry voice and threatening visage silenced 
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Jolia for the moment, and she ttembljngly went towards 
the door to obey his orders when the bell gave ont such 
s vigorons and snstamed peal that she sank down in a 
colossal heap on the floor, and then went into violent 
hysterics. (I assure my readers that I am not exag- 
gerating matters in the slightest.) 

My mother, who was a thoroughly sensible woman, 
pushed the whole brood of us out of the room, came 
after ns, shut the door and locked it. She knew the 
proper treatment for hysterics. 

"Let her stay there, boys," she said qnietly, "she 
will hnrt the furniture more than herself, the ridiculous 
creature. Now, Ted, you and your brothers get the 
lanterns, and the little ones and myself will go into the 
kitchen." 

We ran out into the stables, lit three lanterns, and 
my next eldest brother and myself, feeling horribly 
frightened, but impelled to show some courage by Ted's 
awful threats of what he would do to us if we "funked," 
toU as to go round the house, beginning from the left, 
and meet him at the ball door, be going round &om the 
right. 

With shaking limbs and gasping breath we made 
our portion of the circtut, sticking close to each other, 
and carefully avoiding looking at anything as we hurried 
over the lawn, our only anxiety being to meet Ted as 
quickly as possible and then get inside again. We 
arrived on the verandah, and in &ont of the hall- 
door, quite five minutes before Ted appeared. 

"Well, did you see anything?" he asked, as he 
walked up the steps, lantern in hand. 
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''Nothing/' we answered, edging np towards the 
door. 

Ted looked at us contemptuously. *' You miserable 
little curs! What are you so frightened of? You're 
no better than a pack of women and kids. It's 
the wind that has made the bell ring, or, if it's not 
the windy it is something else which I don't know 
anything about; but I want my supper. Pull the 
bell, one of you." 

Elated at so soon escaping from the horrors of 
the night, we seized the handle of the bell-pull, and 
gave it a vigorous tug. 

" It's stuck, Ted. It won't pull down," we said. 

" Granny ! " said the big brother, " you're too fimky 
to give it a proper pull," and pushing us aside, he 
grasped the pendant handle and gave a sharp pull. 
There was no answering sound. 

"It certainly is stuck," admitted Ted, raising his 
lantern so as to get a look upwards, th^u he gave 
a yell. 

"Oh! look there!" 

We looked up, and saw the writhing twisting, coils 
of a huge carpet snake, which had wound its body 
round and round the bell-wire on top of the wall plate. 
Its head was downwards, and it did not seem at all 
alarmed at our presence, but went on wriggling and 
twisting and squirming with much apparent cheerfuhiess. 

Ted ran back to the stables, and retmned in a few 
seconds with a clothes-prop, with which he dealt the 
disturber of our peace a few rapid, but vigorous, blows, 
breaking its spine in several places. Then the step- 
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ladder was brought out, and Ted, seizing the reptile hy 
the toil, nncoiled it with some difficulty from the wire, 
and threw it down upon the verandah. 

It was OTer nine feet in length, and very fat, and had 
caused all the distarbance by endeaTonring to denude 
itself of its old skin by dragging its body between the 
bell-wire and the top of the wall. When Ted killed it 
the poor harmless creature had almost accomplished its 
object. 



SOUTH 8BA NOTES 

I 

rriTTAT many animals, parUcnlsrly cattle and i^ett, are 
-^ Tet7 fond of salt we all know, but it is not often 
that birds show any taste for it, or, if so, tbe circtim- 
stance baa not generally been noted. In 1861, 
however, the present writer was residing on Gazelle 
Peninsula, tbe nortbem portion of the magnificent 
island of New Britain in the Sonth Pacific, and bad 
many opportunities of witnessing both cockatoos and 
wild pigeons drinking salt water. I was stationed at a 
place called Eabaira, the then " fdrthest-ont " trading 
station on tbe whole island, and as I had but little to 
do in the way of work, I found plenty of time to study 
the bird-life in the vicinity. Parrots of several varieties, 
and all of beantifiil plnmage, were very plentiful, and 
immense fiocks of white cockatoos frequented tbe rolling, 
grassy downs which lay between my home and tbe 
Gennan bead-station in Blanche Bay, twenty miles 
distant, while the heavy forest of tbe littoral was the 
haunt of thousands of pigeons. These latter, though 
not so large as tbe Samoan, or Eastern Polynesian 
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bird, formed a veiy agreeable change of diet for as white 
traders, and by walking about fifty yards from one's 
door, half a dozen or more coold be shot in as many 
minutes. 

My nearest neighboor was a German, and one day 
when we were walking along the beach towards his 
station, we noticed some hundreds of pigeons fly down 
from the forest, settle on the margin of the water, and 
drink with apparent enjoyment. The hajbonr at this 
spot was almost land-locked, the water as smooth as 
glass without the faintest ripple, and the birds were 
consequently enabled to drink without wetting their 
plumage. My companion, who had lived many years 
in New Brit^, told me that this drinking of sea-water 
was common alike to both cockatoos and pigeons, and 
that on some occasions the beaches would be lined 
with them, the former birds not only drinking, but bathing 
as well, and apparently enjoying themselves greatly. 

During the following six months, especially when the 
weather was calm and rainy, I frequently noticed pigeons 
and cockatoos come to the salt water to drink. At first 
I thought that as fresh water in man; places bubbled up 
through the sand at low tide, the birds were really not 
drinking the sea-water, but by watching closely, I 
frequently saw them walk across these tiny runnels, and 
make no attempt to drink. Then again, the whole of 
the Gazette Peninsula is cut up by countless streams of 
water ; rain &lls throoghont the year as a rule, and as I 
have said, there is always water percolating or babbling 
up throogh the sand on the beaches at low tide. What 
causes this unnsnal habit of drinking sea-water ? 
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Another pecnliarity of the New Britain and New 
Ireland pigeon is its foadnesB for the Chili pepper-herry. 
During three months of the year, when these berries are 
ripe, the birds' crops are fall of them, and vet; often 
their flesh is so pungent, and smells so strongly of the 
Chili, as to be quite uneatable. 

On all of the low-l;fing islands of the Ellice, Kings- 
mill and Gilbert Groups, a species of snipe are very 
plentiful. On the islands which enclose the noble 
lagoon of Funafuti in the Ellice Qroup, they are to be 
met with in great numbers, and in dull, rainy weather, 
on ordinarily good shot may get thirty or forty in a few 
hours. One day, accompanied by a native lad, I set out 
to collect hermit crabs, to be nsed as fish bait. These 
curious creatures are to be found almost anywhere in the 
equatorial islands of the Pacific ; their shell houses 
ranging in size from a pea to an orange, and if a piece 
of coco-nut or fish or any other edible matter is left out 
overnight, hundreds of hermits will be found gathered 
around it in the morning. To extract the crabs from 
their shells, which ore of all shapes and kinds, is a very 
simple matter — the hard casing is broken by placing 
them upon a large stone and striking them a sharp blow 
with one of lesser size. My companion and myself soon 
collected a heap of " hermits," when presently he took 
one up in his hand, and holding it close to his mouth, 
whistled softly. In a few moments the crab protruded 
one nipper, then another, than its red antennfe, and 
allowed the boy to take its head between his finger and 
thumb and draw its entire body from its shell casing. 
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" That is the way the kiU (anipe) gets the aga (crab) 
&om its shell," he said. " The kUi stands over the vga 
and whistles softly, and the uga pots oat his head to 
listen. Then the bird seizes it in his bill, gives it a 
backward jerk and off flies the shell." 

Now I had often noticed that wherever hermit crabs 
were plentiinl along the outer beaches of the lagoon, I 
was snre to find snipe, and sometimes wondered on 
what the birds led. Taking up two or three " hemiits " 
one by one, I whistled gently, and in each case the 
creature protruded the nippers, head and shonlders, and 
moved its antennte to and fro as if pleasurably excited. 

On the following day I shot three enipe, and in the 
stomachs of each I found some quite fresh and some 
partly digested hermit crabs. The thick, hard nippers 
are broken off by the bird before he swallows the soft, 
tender body. 

In a recent number of Chatr^era'a Journal the 
present writer was much interested in a short paragraph 
dealing with the commercial value of the skin of the 
shark, and, having had many years' experience as a trader 
and supercargo in the Sooth Seas, desires to add some 
further information on a somewhat interesting subject. 

In all the equatorial islands of the North and South 
Pacific, shark fishing is a very profitable industry to the 
native, and every trading steamer or sailing vessel 
coming into the ports of Sydney or Auckland from the 
islands of the mid-Pacific, always brings some tons of 
shark fins and tails and shark skins. The principal 
market for the former is Hong Kong, but the Chinese 
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merchantB of the AostralaBian Colonies will always bny 
sharks' fins and tails at from 6d. to lid. per lb., the 
fins bringing tho best price on account of the extra 
amonut of glutinous matter they contain, and the which 
are highly relished by the richer classes of Chinese as a 
delicacy. The tails are also valued as an article of food 
in China ; and, apart from their edible qualities, have a 
further value as a base for clear varnishes, &o. ; and I 
was informed by a Chinese tea-mercbsnt that the glase 
upon the paper coverings of tea-chests was due to a 
preparation composed principally of the refuse of sharks' 
fins, tails, and skins. 

All the Datives of the Gilbert, Kingsmill, and other 
Pacific equatorial islands are expert shark fishermen ; 
but the wild people of Ocean Island (Paanopa) and 
Pleasant Island (Naura), two isolated spots just under 
the equator, surpass them all in the art of catching 
jackshark. It was the fortnnate experience of the writer 
to live among these people for many years, and to be 
inducted into the native method of shark-catching. In 
frail canoes, made of short pieces of wood, sewn together 
with coco-nut fibre, the Ocean Islanders will venture out 
with rude but ingeniously contrived wooden hooks, and 
capture sharks of a girth (not length) that no untrained 
European would daro to attempt to kill from a well- 
appointed boat, with a good crew. 

Shark'catching is one of the industries of the Pacific, 
and a very paying industry too. Five-and-twenty years 
ago there were quite a dozen or more schooners sailing 
out of Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, to the isolated 
atolls of the North Pacific— notably Pabnyra and 
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Christmas Islands — wliere sharks conld be caught by 
the thousand, and the crews, who were engaged on it 
"lay," like whalemen, made "big money"; many of 
them after s six months' cmise drawing 600 dollars — a 
large sum for a native sailor. 

The work is certainly hard, but it is exciting, and the 
writer will always remember with pleasure a seven 
months' shark-fishing cruise he once had in the North 
Pacific, the genial comrades — white men and brown — and 
the bag of dollars handed over to him by the owners 
when the ship was paid off in Honolulu. 



n 



TT ia not generally known, except to acientists and those 
•^ wbo are acquainted with the subject, thata large per- 
centage of the varions apecies and varietiea of sea snakes 
are highly Tenomons. Tbeae snakes must not be con- 
founded with the very nmnerons species of sea eels, 
which, though exceedingly savage and armed with 
strong needlo-pointed teeth, are all Don-Tenomons, 
though their bite produces high inflammation if not at 
once properly attended to and cleansed by an antiseptic. 
The sea snake ia a true snake in many respects, having 
either laminated scales or a thick corduroyed skin 
resembling rudimentary scales. The head is flat, and 
the general structure of the body similar to that of the 
land snake. Whether any of them possess the tme 
poison glands and fangs I do not know, for although 
I haTe killed many bimdreda of them I never took 
BufScient interest to make a carefol examination ; and I 
was told by a Dutch medical gentleman, long resident 
on the coast of Dutch New Guinea, and who had made 
some investigation on the subject, that he had failed to 
discover any poison aacs or glands in any one of the 
several snakes he had captured. Yet in some instances 
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he found what at first appeared to be the two long front 
teeth common to venomous land snakes, but on detailed 
examination these always proved to be perfectly solid ; 
nevertheless a bite from one of these sea serpents was 
generally regarded by the natives as fatal ; in my own 
experience I know of two such cases, one at the island 
of Fotuna in the South Pacific, and the other in Torres 
Straits. 

In Sigavi Harbour, on Fotuna, there is a rock to 
which vessels occasionally make fast their stem 
moorings. In the boat which I sent away with a 
line to this rock were several boys, natives of the 
island, who went with the crew for amusement. One of 
them, aged about ten, jumped out of the boat, and in his 
hurry fell on his hands and knees, right on top of a 
large black and white banded sea snake, which at once 
bit him savagely on the wrist, causing the blood to flow 
from a score of tiny punctures. The boy at once swam 
on shore to be treated by a native ; in the evening I 
heard he was suffering great agony, in the morning the 
poor little fellow was dead. 

The second instance was near Baine Island, in Torres 
Straits. A stalwart young Kanaka, one of the crew of 
a pearling lugger, was diving for clam shells on the reef, 
when a snake about three feet in length suddenly shot 
up from below within a foot of his face. In his anger 
and disgust he unthinkingly struck it with his hand, and 
was quickly bitten on the forefinger. A few hours later 
he was in a high fever, accompanied with twitchings of 
the extremities ; then tetanus ensued, followed by death 
in forty-eight hours. 
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Althongh these ses snakes are common to all 
tropical seas, they are moBt frequent aboat the Great 
Barrier Beef of Anstralia. On any smooth day they may 
be seen disporting themselves on the surface, or rising 
snddenly firom the depths, erect their heads and some 
inches of their bodies clear from the water, gaze at the 
passing vessel, and then swiftly disappear. In nearly 
all the Pacific Islands the natives hold them in detesta- 
tion and horror, and when one is seen lying coiled np on 
a rock sunning itself or crawling over the surface of the 
reef in search of food, a stone, accompanied, by a curse, 
is always hurled at it. In the EUice Group, when 
catching flying-fish at night, one (or more) of these 
horrid serpents is sometimes swept up in the scoop-net 
before it can be avoided. They range from six inches 
to nearly four feet in length, and all have one feature — 
a blunted tail-end. 

Quite recently much fhrther light has been thrown on 
the subject by Sir James Hector, of the Philosophical 
Society of Wellington, New Zealand. At one of the 
Society's meetings, held in April last, Sir James showed 
several specimens of hpdrida, some frvm Anstralasian 
Seas, others from the Atlantic. The usnal habitat of 
sea snakes, he said, were the tropica! seas generally, but 
some had been captured in the comparatively cold waters 
of the New Zealand coast, at the Catlins River. These 
latter were all yellow-banded ; those from the islands of 
the Fijian Qronp were black-b&nded, and those taken 
ftom the Australian coast grey-banded. There were, he 
said, no fewer than seventy species, which, without 
exception, were Cwged and povided with glands secret- 
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ing a nrnlent poison. In some of the monutainona 
islands of the South Pacific, such as Samoa, Fiji, &c., 
there were Beverabpecies of land en akes, alFof which 
were perfectly harmless, and were familiar to many 
people in Anstralia and New Zealand, through being 
brooght there in bnnchea of island bananas — it was 
fiingnlar, he thought, that the sea snakes alone should 
be 80 highly venomous. " They were all characterised 
by the flattened or blunted tail, which they used as a 
steer oar, and were often found asleep on the surface 
of the water, lying on their backs. In this state they 
were easily and safely captured, being powerless to 
strike." The present writer, who has seen hundreds of 
these marine snakes daily for many years, during a long 
residence in the Pacific Islands, cannot remember a 
single instance where he has seen one of these dangerons 
creatures adeep on tJie water, though they may fre- 
quently be found lying asleep on the coral reefs, exposing 
themselyes to the rays of a torrid snn. They usually 
select some knob or ronnded boulder, from the top of 
which, when awake, they can surrey the small pools 
beneath and discern any fish which may be imprisoned 
therein. In snch case they will glide down into the 
water with astouishing rapidity, seize their prey, and 
after swallowing it, return to their sun bath. The 
natives of the Paumotn Archipelago informed me, 
however, that they are most active ia seeking their prey 
at night-time, and are especially fond of Sying-fish, 
which, as is well known, is one of the swiftest of all 
ocean fishes. The sea snakes, however, seize them with 
the greatest ease, by rising cautiously beneath and 
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fastouing their keen teeth in the fish's throat or belly. 
A Boake, not two feet six inches in length, I was 
assured, can easily swallow a flying-fish eight inches or 
ten inches long. 

With regard to their habit of lying asleep on their 
backs on the sorfaee of the water, it may be that Sir 
James Hector is allnding to some particular species, 
but whether that is ao or not Sir James's statement 
mnst of course be considered authoritative, for there 
is, I believe, no higher anthority on the subject in 
the world. Apropos of these Tenomoi;a marine 
serpents I may mention that the Rev. W. W. Gill 
in one of his works states that he was informed by 
the natives of the Cook's Qronp that daring the 
preralence of very bad weatiier, when fish were scarce, 
the large sea eels would actually crawl ashore, and 
ascend the fala (pandanos or screw-pine) trees in 
search of the small green lizards which live among 
the upper part of the foliage. At first I regarded 
this merely as a bit of native extravagance of state- 
ment, but in 1882, when I was shipwrecked on Peru 
(or Francis Island), one of the Gilbert Group, the local 
trader, one Frank Voliero, and myself saw one of these 
eels engaged in an equally extraordinary pnrsoit. We 
were one evening, after a heavy gale from the westward 
had been blowing for three days, examining a rookery of 
whale birds in search of eggs ; the rookery was situated 
in a dense thicket scrub on the north end of the island, 
and was quite two hundred yards from the sea-shore, 
though not more than half that distance from the inside 
lagoon beaob. The storm had destroyed ijuite a number 
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of yoang, half-fledged birds, whose bodies were lying od 
the ground, and bnsily engaged in devonring one of 
them was a very Urge aea eel, as thick as the calf 
of a man's leg. Before I could manage to secure a 
stick with which to kill the repulsiTe-looldng creature, 
it made off through the undergrowth at a rapid pace 
in the direction of the lagoon, and when we emerged 
out into the open in pursuit, ten minutes later, we were 
just in time to see it wriggling down the hard, sloping 
beach into the water. Instinct evidently made it seek 
the nearest water, for none of these large sea eels are 
ever found in Peru Lagoon. 

Many of the rivers and lakes of the islands of the 
Western Pacific are tenanted by eels of great size, which 
are never, or very seldom, as far as I could learn, interfered 
with by the natives, and I have never seen the people of 
either the Admiralty Islands, New Ireland, or Kew 
Britain touch an eel as food. The Maories, however, 
as is well known, are inordinately fond of eels, which, 
with putrid shark, constitute one of their staple articles 
of diet. 

In the few mountainous islands of the vast Caroline 
Archipelago, in the North-western Pacific, eels are veiy 
plentiful, not only in the numberless small streams 
which debouch into the shallow waters enclosed by 
tlie barrier reefs, but also far up on the monntain- 
sides, occnpying little rocky pools of perhaps no larger 
dimensions than an ordinaiy-sised toilet basin, or 
svrimming up and down rivulets hardly more than 
two feet across. The natives of Fonapg, the largest 
island of the Caroline Group, and of Kusaie (Strong's 
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Island), its eastern outlier, regard the fresh-water eel 
vith shuddering aTeruon, and should a man accidentally 
touch one with his foot when crossing a stream he will 
utter an exclamation of horror and fear. In the heathen 
days-^down to 1845-60 — the eel {toan) was an object 
of worship, and constantly propitiated by sacrifices of 
food, on account of its malevolent powers; personal 
contact was rigidly avoided ; to touch one, even by 
the merest accident, was to bring down the most 
dreadful calamities on the offender and his family — 
bodily deformities, starvation and poverty, and death ; 
and although the natives of Strong's Island are now 
both cinlised and ChristiauiBed, and a training college 
of the Boston Board of Missions has long been estab- 
lished at Port Lel6, they still manifest Uie same super- 
stitious dread of the eel as in their days of heathendom. 
I well remember witnessing an instance of this terror 
during my sojourn on the island when I was shipwrecked 
there in 1874. I had taken up my residence in the 
picturesque little village of Leassg, on the western or 
" lee " side, when I was one evening visited by several 
of the ship's company —a Fijian half-caste, a white man, 
and two natives of Pleasant Island. At the moment 
they arrived I was in the house of the native pastor — 
a man who had received an excellent education in 
a missionary college at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian 
Islands — instructing him and his fiunily in the art of 
making taka, or cinnet sandals, as practised by the 
natives of the Tokelan Group. Just then the four 
seamen entered, each man triumphantly holding up 
a large eel : in an instant there was a united howl 
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of horror &om the parson and his family, as they 
nutdo a rush for the door, OTertnming the lamp and 
nearly setting the house on fire. Id Tain I followed 
and urged them to return, and told them that the men 
had gone away and taken the Oan with them — nothing 
would induce them to enter the honse that night, and 
the whole fiimily slept elsewhere. 

One singular thing about the eels on Strong's Island 
is that they hibernate, in a fosfaion, on the sides or even 
summits of the high mountains, at an altitude of nearly 
two thousand feet. Selecting, or perhaps making, a 
depression in the soft, moss-covered soil, the ugly 
creatures fit themselTes into it compactly and remain 
there for weeks or even months at a time. I have 
counted as many as bhii-ty of these holes, all tenanted, 
within a few square yards. Some were quite concealed 
by Tegetable debris or moss, others wero exposed to 
view, with the broad, flat head of the slippery occupant 
resting on the margin or doubled back upon its body. 
They showed no alarm, but if poked with a stick would 
extricate themselves and crawl slowly away. 

In the streams they were very Toracious, and I had 
a special antipathy to them, on account of their preying 
so on the crayfish — a crustacean of which I was par- 
ticnloriy fond, and which the natives also liked very 
much, bnt were a&aid to captvire for fear their hands 
might come in contact with the dreaded tdan. 

One afternoon I was plucking a pigeon I had just 
shot by the margin of a mountain stream. After 
removing the viscera, I put the bird in the water to 
clean it properly, and was shaking it gently to and 
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tto, when it was saddeuly torn out of my h&nd by 
a disgustingly bloated, reddiBh-coloured eel about four 
feet in lengtli, and quickly swallowed. That one pigeon 
had cost me two hours' tramping through the rain- 
Boddeued mountain forest, so loading my gun I followed 
the thief down stream to where the water was bnt a few 
inches deep, and then blew his head off. 



APINOKA OF APAMAMA 

\ FEW years ago on officer of one of her Migcsty's 
"^^ ships, in describing his Teasel's cruise throogh the 
Gilbert Islands, mentioned that the King of Apamama 
boarded the war-yessel, and was received with "the 
usual honours." Apinoka of Apamama is now dead, 
but in his lifetime he was a man of weight, not only in 
his own dominions, but wonld be considered bo any- 
where else, as he turned Uie scale at twenty-three 
stone. 

Fat monarchs seem to be the role among the equatorial 
islands of the Pacific. £Ten so far back as the days of 
Wallis and Cook mention ia mode of the immense pro- 
portions of many of the island kings and chiefs who 
visited their ships, and up to the present day royalty in 
the Pacific may, even if only clothed with a grass girdle 
ronnd the waist, always be known by its superabundance 
of fat. 

Apinoka was the most f&moas of all the &t potentates 
of the mid-Pacific isles. He died in Xovember, 1892, 
and during the coarse of his reign considerably diminished 
the population of his own and the adjacent islands of the 
Gilbert Group ; and gave a considerable amount of trouble 
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to the commanders of her Majesty's ships on the 
Australian station. Under bis names of Apinoka, Tem 
Binoka, and Tem Baiteke, he became a terror to his 
aeighbouTB, and made many warlike excursions upon the 
adjoining islands. 

Having in Apamama Lagoon a chain of islands which 
produced some thousands of pounds' worth of copra 
annually, Apinoka spent bis revenue royally, devoting, 
however, the greater part of his income to the purchase 
of deadly weapons. How far he would have gone in his 
career of conquest it is hard to say ; but about 1690 his 
warlike tendencies and conquest of one of the neighbour- 
ing islands brought upon him the attention of Captain 
Moore, of H.M.S. Dart, who crushed his ambitious 
designs of further conquest by depriving him of a great 
quantity of breechloading rifles. 

During his cruise through the islands of the 
Equatorial Pacific in the steamer Janet Nicol, R. L. 
Stevenson made the acquaintance of his Mfyesty of 
Apamama, and the novelist wrote a very interesting and 
charming account of his experiences. He seemed to 
have completely won the regard and esteem of the 
savage King, who was wont to express his admiration 
for Mr. Stevenson in lai^age of the most vigorous 
kind. 

Before proceeding to relate the writer's personal 
experience of Apinoka, a brief account of his dominions 
will not be out of place. Apamama is about the moat 
important of that group of low-lying coral atolls known 
as the Gilbert Group, or more generally as the Line 
Islands. Scarcely rising to a height of more than fifteen 
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feet above the level of the aea, the; are yet densely 
coyered with vast groves of cooo-Dut pahns, and support 
— for their size — a lai^ popnlatioD. The soil is merely 
a mixture of sand and decayed vegetable matter, and 
coDseqaeutly, except for coco-nuts, the pandanns palm, 
and a species of coarse taro called puraka, they yield no 
vegetable food. Fowls and pigs are the only animal 
food to be obtained, but the lagoons and the ocean out- 
side yield an abundance of fish. Yet poor as is their 
laud, the Line Islanders are hardy and vigorous, and 
are without doubt the most warlike and intractable of 
all those inhabitating similarly formed islands in the 
Pacific ; except perhaps the people of the Faumotu or 
Dangerous Archipelago, far to the south-east. 

In March 1862, the writer was cast away in a trading 
vessel on Pern (one of the Line Islands), and after a 
detention of about three months, was taken off the island 
by a fine three-masted schooner belonging to a Sydney 
Chinese trading firm, and named the George Noble. 
After leaving Peru, we proceeded northward, and then 
headed back to cruise through the southern islands of 
the group. Onr captain was anxious to get into 
Apamama Lagoon as quickly as possible, where he had 
been promised the right of purchase of fifty tons of copra 
by King Apinoka. Calms and strong westerly oorrents 
had greatly delayed and irritated him, and he expressed 
the opinion that if he did not get into the lagoon by the 
end of August tiie King would not sell him the copra, 
bnt dispose of it to Galifomian or German trading 
schooners. 

However, we did get in at last, and dropped anchor 
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in the noble lagoon abont a mile off tiie shore and 
directly in front of the King's reeidonce. The schooner 
had scarce Bwnng to her anchor when a boat manned by 
natives came alongside. The steersman, a trucolent- 
looking fellow with a cast in his right eye and a Tillainons 
mouth, was the King's major-domo, and told the captain 
that his master had been expecting the ship for a long 
time, and was coming aboard at four o'clock. 

And at four o'clock his Majesty came alongside in a 
slashing whaleboat. The coxswain was the sconndrelly 
looking major-domo before mentioned ; the crew con- 
sisted of handsome young women — ten in number — who 
were members of Apinoka's numerous harem. 

Mow, although I had visited Apamama ten years 
before, I had not seen Apinoka, who was on that occa- 
sion away at one of bis dependenoiea, a small island 
named Euria, situated to the leeward of Apamama. 
Naturally enough, I was anxious to see the man who 
in his own little way was the Napoleon of the Eqoatorial 
Pacific. 

Our mate went and looked at the gangway ladder to 
see that evetything was all safe for the royal ascent, 
and, the boat having ranged alongside, King Apinoka 
ascended the ladder, and was met at the gangway by 
the skipper. 

He was about the biggest Polynesian I had ever seen, 
and although not very tall, was of immense girth. He 
was dressed in a suit of black cloth, and wore a white 
helmet-hat, white canvas shoes, and had a network of 
heavy gold watchchains across his huge paunch. In 
complexion he was a dark-reddish bronze, and his 
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aqoiline ffiatnree, personal reBemblance to and manner 
of speech, irresistibly recalled to mind a description I 
had read of his Mfgesty George IV. 

"How are yon, King? " said onr captain, shaking 
hands with onr visitor. 

" Me? Oh, me all right," was the answer, in (at, 
wheezy tones, as if the monarch's internal anatomy was 
lined with cotton>wool ; and then he gave a snorting, 
granting sonnd intended for a langh. 

" Come below. King," said the captain affably. 

With some difficulty Apinoka Bex squeezed himself 
down through the companion, and, no chair being large 
enough to accommodate his elephantine carcase, he sat 
on the transom lockers, 

"What'U you have to drink. King?" queried the 
captain, with a glance at the steward, who stood by 
ready. 

" Me ? Oh, I like some champagne — I like big bottle 
with dash brandy." 

The skipper nodded pleasantly. (Apinoks always 
asked for champagne, not because he liked it, but 
because he thought it was the correct thing to do, and 
was, besides, a good method of testing any trading 
captain's liberality by asking for it. If he was told 
there was none on board he would not hesitate to 
express his opinion .of the ship's meanness in the 
matter of drink, and perhaps get np and go ashore 
immediately.) 

However, Captain Evers knew his man. A bottle of 
fizz was brought np, with half a tumblerful of brandy. 

" What will the ladies take, King ? " said the captain. 
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as 8om« half a dozen of the monarch's boat's crew filed 
into the cabin and sat down on the cabin deck. 

" Oh, him " (meaning they) " be d d ; give them 

some gin and some cakes." 

The fizz was opened and ponred out into a big 
tnmbler. Apinoka, holding it in his right hand, looked 
at the captain, and then said, with a wheezy langh — 

"Here lack. Captain. I say, Captain, I bin wait 

long time for you. What the you no come quick? 

Eh?" 

"Too mneb calm. King. For nearly five weeks 
nothing bnt calms and strong westerly currents." 

The monarch drained a huge tumblerful of the liquor 
down at one gulp, and then, flinging his glass carelessly 
down 80 that it rolled off the table on to the floor, 
looked at the captain full in the face. 

" By , you lie ! Plenty wind here at Apamama. 

Blow like sometimes." 

The captain had come to trade. " No lie, King. 
Do you think I would tell you a lie?" 

"Yes," said his Majesty cheerfally. "All you 
Dntchmen lie ! " 

(The King knew that owe captain was a German, and 
never failed to remind him that his nationality was a 
serious handicap to him.) 

The skipper laughed good-naturedly, and told the 
steward to bring another bottle of champagne. 

"Ko," said the King energetically. "I want no 
more champagne. Qlaes of gin, please." 

He took a good second mate's nip, and then began 
to talk business. Presently he began to tell us, with 
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many g wheezy laugh and grunting enort, that he had 
sacked hiB AmericBQ secretary. 

"What for, King? " said the skipper. 

"Oh, he" (many Tiolent epithets omitted) " 

rogue ! I pay him well ; he cheat me like ! " 

" How are you getting on with the American 
miBsionaries ? " asked the captain. 

The huge mountain of flesh winked one eye and 
laughed, and then told us how he had, after long 
discussion with the principal of the Boston Board of 
Missions, permitted two Hawaiian teachers to land at 
Apamama, and instruct six of his young men bow to 
read, write, and " count up figures," and had then sent 
them away in the mission-ship Morning Star, with a 
threat of instant death if they ever dared to return 
again. 

"What did you send them away for?" asked the 
captain, who knew the story well. 

Because, he said, be had now six men who could 
read and write and tell him when he was being cheated 
by trading captains. 

Then with another hoarse laugh like the bellow of 
a fog-horn, he slapped Captain Eyers on the back, and 
asked him if he bad any rifles to sell. 

"Ko," said the captain; "bnt this gentleman," 
pointing to the writer, " has got a fine breecbloading 
shot-gun which he might sell yon. He has been 
wrecked on Peru, and is going to Sydney with me, 
and can buy another gun there." 

" How are you ? " said Apinoka, stretching out a fat 
paw to me. " Show me the gun." 
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I showed it. He bought it, and paid me a good price 
for it in English gold. Then the monarch got up, and 
peered into my cabin to aee if there was anything else 
he could buy. 

It BO happened that among the few things I had 
saved from the wreck was a spring balance scale 
weighing up to 200 lb. I had brightened and polished 
np the brass disc so that it looked like new. It canght 
the royal eye at once, and he asked me to let him took 
at it. At the same moment the skipper handed me a 
slip of paper. 

" You let him have the gun too cheap. He told me 
you are a fool. Make him pay for the spring balance." 

I crumpled np the note, and then held out my hand 
for the spring balance. 

" Me want buy him," said the King. "How much 
you want ? " 

"Fifty doUara," I said promptly, meaning to take 
ten. 

"By , yon all same dam Jew," said the King, 

taking up his bag of money from the cabin table, and 
counting me out ten sovereigns. 

"King," I said with dignity, "if yon don't like 
paying for it, don't take it" 

He hit me playfully in the stomach, and said, " All 
right; never mind. You say fifty dollar, I say all 
right. My hnsiness, eh?" 

This was certainly correct. Presently Apinoka drew 
the captain aside, and asked him if I would be willing 
to remain ashore at Apamama, and take np the vacant 
office of secretary. If I was a good man he wonld pay 
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me seventy-five doUars a month, give me a house, and 
provide me with a wife who could make bread. 

The captain called me over, and the King repeated 
his offer. I explained that I had to go to Sydney, and 
could not accept. 

''All right; never mind," said the monarch affably. 
''Suppose you like to be a fool, that no business of 
mine, eh ! What do you think, captain ? " 

He remained on board an hour or two, and spent 
some 500 dollars in various articles, and then arranged 
to sell the captain all his copra. 

Just before he rose to go. Captain Evers said to him, 
pointing to the section of the kingly harem squatted on 
the cabin deck — 

" Where is that young wife of yours. King Apinoka ; 
that girl that I saw last time? She was a Tarawa 
girl, you said, and her name was Ne Tiratiko.'' 

The moment the name left the captain's lips the 
women bent their eyes to the deck in a timid, frightened 
manner, and the King, with a scowling glance at the 
captain, rose and snorted and puffed up the companion- 
way, without even saying farewell. 

"You've hurt his feelin's," said a white trader, who 
was a passenger with us. " Ne Tiratiko was one of 
his foTourite wives ; bat a yam came along one day 
that she was seen speaking to a young fellow who was 
one of the King's fishermen. The next day they were 
both dead." 

" Killed them ? " queried the captain. 

" You bet ! The man was brought before the King 
early in the morning, and Apinoka emptied a six- 



